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Plumb 
Take-up Wedge 


(Patent Applied For) 


Keeps the handle al- 
ways tight, with a turn 
of the screw. It over- 
comes the shrinkage of 
wood, the cone shape 
expanding the handle 
to grip the eye. Screw 
threads prevent the 
wedge from flying out. 


Plumb scout axes have 
the retightening wedge. 
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Every good scout makes sure that his 
equipment is correct. The tried old 
scouts who helped to form the Boy 
Scouts of America selected the Plumb 
Scout Axe as official And now the 
original Plumb scout axe has been im- 
proved with a new and better finish, a 
wonderful wedge that tightens the handle 
and a leather sheath of new design that 
fits the axe perfectly. 


The new color of the handle is a beau- 
tiful red that brings out the grain of the 
selected hickory. Its touch of color lends 
smartness to the uniform. 


A revolutionary invention—the Plumb 
Take-up Wedge (patent applied for)— 
affords a ready means to tighten the 


FAYETTE R. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


i Be up to date—get the 
(eo Improved Plumb Scout Axe 








handle. Wood will shrink, but the Plumb 
Take-up Wedge takes up the slack. With 
a turn of the screw it expands the handle 
tightly against all sides of the eye all the 
way in. No scout axe is complete with- 
out this new wedge—the only wedge 
that gives you an easy way to retighten 
the handle—and no axe except the Plumb 
can have it. 


The new leather sheath fits the head 
as well as the bit—easy to get the axe 
in or out. 


To have your equipment correct, get 
the original Plumb Scout Axe from 
national headquarters or from your 
hardware dealer. Price, complete with 
leather sheath, $1.50. 


PLUMB, Inc. 
Established 1856 
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DOUBLE LIFE 


: Hammers Hatchets 
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An Aerial Ambulance. 


E. B. Squires, a member of the coast 
guard crew of the Poyners Hill Station, 
an isolated section of the North Caro- 
lina coast, lay for four days at the sta- 
tion suffering from pneumonia and with- 
out medical aid. It was apparent that 
he was at the point of death and in 
desperation his mates at the station sent 
out a radio message which was picked 
up at a navy station 120 miles away. 
The message was conveyed to Admiral 
Rodman, commander of the 5th Naval 
District, and he immediately ordered a 
navy ambulance plane into the air in 
spite of the fact that a terrific gale was 
blowing. The plane, driven by Boat- 
swain Claude Tucker, dashed to the 
coast guard station in sixty-eight min- 
utes, and returned to Norfolk with the 
unconscious coast guard in seventy-two 
minutes, landing almost in front of the 
base hospital. The doctor who accom- 
panied the ambulance worked over the 
patient all the time that the plane was 
in the air and succeeded in reducing his 
fever one degree by the time the hos- 
pital was reached. 


Never Tardy in 56 Years. 


Edward Quilty, who, after more than fifty- 
six years service in the steel rail plant of the 
Cleveland Rolling Mills Company, has just been 
pensioned, held the record of not being late a 
single day during bis entire period of service. 


Dies Rather than Renounce His Country. 


Once a presperous architect, William 
Morgan Robbins, a British subject, was 
forced by adversities to take a position as 
clerk at the City Farm Colony in Staten 
Island. When it was discovered that he 
was not a citizen, the authorities informed 
him that he would have to take out 
naturalization papers in order to retain his 
position. Rather than renounce his mother 
country, Robbins disappeared and shortly 
after his body was found in the river near- 
by. He had committed suicide. 


Scout Courage. 


Caged in a moving elevator in a New 
York apartment house with an uncon- 
trollable police dog and other passen- 
gers and a frantic maid, Scout Charles 
Littman showed rare courage. The dog 
had driven the colored elevator operator 
out of the car just as he opened the door 
for the eighth floor. The operator 
jumped but the elevator kept right on 
mounting toward the roof. Scout Litt- 
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man knew that 
unless he could 
gain control of 
the elevator D>: —= 





quickly a fatal 
accident would 
occur. He 
fought off the 
frantic dog, 
seized the start- 
ing lever and 
stopped the car 
at the tenth 
floor. He flung 
open the door 
and everyone 
bolted for 
safety. But the 
police dog had 
marked him as 
a victim and 
breaking away 
from the maid 
who had not 
the strength to 
hold him,. the 
animal chased luck, 
the scout up 
two flights of 
stairs, where a —_ 
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THE QUITTER 


Before he complains that it’s rough, 
And the first thing you 
the whole show 


With a lot of that alibi stuff. 
That a quitter is yellow all through. 


When there's glory he’s always around; 
But if things go wrong and the current is strong with one of 
hen you want him he cannot be found. 

There is plenty of strife in this battle of life 
And your share is a’waiting for you, 
So don’t pass the buck, nor complain about. 


For a quitter is yellow all through. 
By Sherman Ripley 
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counting expert. 

e wears artifi- 
cial appliances for 
hands and it is 
said that his pen- 
manship is better 
than that of the 
average person 
who has two good 


In 








hands, 
He begins mighty strong, but it’s not very long 
Dangerous 
know he has ducked Without 
Lock, Stock 
or Barrel. 
but you never can tell— 
And you'll find that his word is untrue, Harry Ver- 
For it’s always a cinch when it comes to a pinch = myelen, four- 


teen, of Saddle 
River, New Jer- 


He is right there in sight when the,sun’s shining sey shot and 


killed his chum, 
Philip Wager, 


those didn't- 
kno w-it-w as- 
loaded_ guns 
while playing 
“bandits.” A 
Perth Amboy 
thild, playing 
with an old- 
fashioned muz- 





Charlesclimbed — 
through a 

scuttle hole to safety while the dog was 
tearing at his legs. 


Saves 2,100 Children from Panic. 


“I saw the fire and didn’t see why I 
shouldn’t put it out,” said twelve-year-old 
Abel Sibbering, who fought a blaze in the 
supply room of Public School No. 29 in 
New York, while 2,100 children calmly 
walked out of the building without the sign 
of a panic. Abel fought the blaze until 
the firemen came and put it out. Then he 
reported to the principal’s office to have 
his burns dressed. 


A Viscount for a Chore Boy. 


Japan’s premier, Viscount Takahashi, 
who succeeds the recently assassinated Mr. 
Hara, while working his way through col- 
lege in America, served as chore boy and 
house boy with an American family. At 
the age of twenty he was a sheep herder 
in California but still a student in college. 


Expert Bookkeeper Minus Both Hands. 
Despite the fact that he had both_hands 


blown off in France by a shell, Paul A. Bazaar, 
of Rochester, has become a bookkeeper and ac- 


zle loading 
fowling piece that never could be fired 
again dropped it on his foot and crushed 
two toes. They will be amputated. The 
uncle of a little five-year-old girl, while 
playing “Indian” with her, pointed an “un- 
loaded” pistol at her head and pulled the 
trigger. She is dead. 


The Treasure of ““Treasure Island.” 


Still another party of Americans has 
outfitted to go to Robert Louis Stevenson's 
“Treasure Island,” geographically known 
as Cocos Island, to search for the treasure 
supposed to have been left there by the old 
swashbuckler Morgan, after he had sacked 
the churches of Peru in 1820. 


Worse Than War. 


American soldiers numbering 48,000 were 
killed in battle in France during the eighteen 
months of war. During the same length of 
time, American citizens numbering 91,000, 
most of them children, were killed by automo- 
biles on the streets and highways of the 
United States. 


Earth from Roosevelt's Grave. 


Two Italians from Chicago, on their 
way home to their own country, made a 
pilgrimage to Oyster Bay to pray at 
Roosevelt’s grave. 





Each filled his pock- 
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ets with earth from the vicinity of the 
grave to take back to Italy to friends 
there who loved Roosevelt as much as 


they did. 


“Mad” Dog Only Angry—Dies. 


A terrier wandered into a school play- 
ground recently, minding his own business, 
but some small boys made him the target 
of stones until he became angry and rushed 
at them. After he had bitten five of his 
tormentors, the cry of “mad dog’ was 
raised and a policeman appeared on the 
scene and captured the terrier. The dog 
was shot. 


Japanese-American Baseball Game. 


The baseball authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana have made application 
for twenty passports to Japan for mem- 
bers of the ‘varsity baseball team. A 
challenge has come from the Waseda 
University team for a series of twelve 
games to be played in Tokio. 


Mystery Ship Appears and Disappears. 


Walrus hunters of Behring’s Sea’ have 
reported the appearance of a famous old 
Klondike “mystery ship,” the Polotofski, 
a Russian side wheeler, seventy years old, 
that was supposed to have sunk many years 
ago. The steamer, jammed in-between ice 
packs came floating in on a strong tide so 
close that the hunters could identify her. 
Then the movement of the ice pack shifted 
and carried the steamer out to sea again 
where, unmanned, she still wanders aim- 
lessly about. 


Dog Devotion. 


A Great Dane, owned by Dr. J. F. 
MacCurdy of New York, tried to leap 
from the piers end and follow the 
Steamship Olympic to sea because he 
saw his master leaning over the quarter 
deck rail waving good-bye to his family. 

The Rev. Horace Winthrop is quoted 
as saying, “From a well-bred dog many 
of us might learn patience, gratitude, 
devotion, unselfishness and even good 
manners.” 


“Bravest Act of Year.” 


The Stanhope Gold Medal, awarded by the 
Royal Humane Society, England, for the “brav- 
est act of the year”, has been given to Thomas 
Brannon, a miner who risked his life three 
times to enter an unlighted, gas filled mine 
tunnel into which he had never been before, 
and rescued a miner who was all but 
asphyxiated. 
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The Message of the Breeze 


THERE blew a little breeze today, 

A little laughing breeze and gay 

That tugged my heart and seemed to say, 
“Oh, Winter’s disappearing; 

And soon you’ll leave the town behind 

And follow any trail you find, 

The comrade of the open wind, 





For Summer, lad, is nearing. 


“CTHEY’RE lonely now the woods you knew, 
But gloomy skies will soon be blue, 
And there’s the old camp waiting you; 
Ah, see it in your dreaming. U 
The trail is dark and barren still, gills AA 


bf’; t SS 
And gaunt and sad the friendly hill, Z CME ee 
But it will not be long until Lj ee LG Cass 


Your own camp-fire is gleaming. 
“cAND all the world will blossom green 


As fair as you have ever seen, 
And you'll forget the months between 
Of wistfulness and waiting. 
So get your tent out and your kit, 
Your rod and line, and every bit 
Of duffle, see that all is fit, 
And waste no time debating. 
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“THE breath of summer’s in the air, 
The foot of summer’s on the stair, 
The voice of summer’s everywhere! ...” 
The little breeze departed. 
And though the world is dark and grey, 
I know I'll soon be on the way, 
And ready I await the day 
Of going, happy-hearted. 
EDMUND LEAMY 
——— Bros B. CorsstockKe.., 
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Camping Adventures with Roosevelt 


ERE Colonel Roosevelt and his hunting party 
lost? The steamer seemed strangely quiet. 
The gloom of the great forest, alongside which 


we were moored, seemed to grow in 
shadows and darkness as the sun dropped toward 
the west. We tried to penetrate the dark woods 
before us for a glimpse or a sound of the re- 
turning party. But nothing could be seen or 
heard but the soft ever-present sound of moving 
waters as the river went on its long journey to 
the sea, the flash of winged creatures in the 
sunlight near the shore and the chatter of birds, 
with, every once in a while, the noisy cries of a 
troop of howler monkeys holding a meeting in 
the depths of the forest. 

The noonday meal had been spread on the 
table on the after deck in anticipation of the 
Colonel’s return. But neither he nor Colonel 
Rondon, the Brazilian leader, nor any of the 
party had been heard from since they left the 
steamer at an early hour that New Year morn- 
ing of 1914. They had gone on a jaguar hunt 
with men and dogs into the depths of the dark 
forest that loomed so rank and black alongside 
the rail of our river boat. 


By Anthony Fiala 








Camping with Roosevelt 


HAT more wonderful in the way of camping adventure could 
W: man have? Anthony Fiala, explorer, adventurer, Spanish 

and World War veteran, had that unusual experience. Mr. 
Fiala was a member of the Roosevelt party when the Colonel visited 
South America. He was in camp and on the trail with this famous 
American. He was his intimate companion on canoe trips, jaguar 
hunts and various other adventures. BOYS’ LIFE has persuaded 
Mr. Fiala to write about some of these experiences. Here is a 
group of stories gathered by the explorer while camping with the 
famous American. Except that they have been told around Mr. 
Fiala’s camp fire, these stories have never been given circulation, so 
you readers of BOYS’ LIFE are the first to hear them, and what 
could be more fitting than that we should give them to you in this 
big camping number of BOYS’ LIFE? Later Mr. Fiala will relate 
some of his own personal experiences in the Arctic, for Mr. Fiala 
at one time held the farthest north record among explorers who had 
undertaken to discover the North Pole. You may not know it, Scouts, 
, - are in for a real treat if you watch the pages of BOYS’ 


which make their little tunnel-like clay homes on the 
branches of 
down inside our shirts and hang on to all parts of our 


trees. They would drop in_ scores 
anatomy. Where they drop they hold on by 
their mandibles which they sink into the flesh 
and through which they inject a poison that 
burns like red hot steel. 

The bird grew heavier as we went on and for 
a while I was not sure that we were on the right 
way to the steamer. I said: nothing about my 
doubts to Harper but kept hacking and cutting 
in the direction I thought to be right. The ter- 
rible idea that we might be lost came up every 
once in a while as time passed without any sign 
of the river. I asked Harper to fire his gun 
three times. A little later there was an answer 
which appeared to come from just ahead of us. 


HEN the question came to my mind, were 

the answering shots fired from the steamer 
or by the hunting party? I could not believe 
they were from the Colonel’s hunting party. I 
was not sure but that they had come from some 
of the naturalists out for specimens. At any 
rate, the shots had been fired in the direction we 
were going so we kept on forcing the way. The 





No one on board would go to the table though 
it was hours past noon; neither Americans nor 
Brazilians aboard thought it courteous to sit 
down to eat while the hunting party was away 
unsupplied with food. In fact we were all very much worried for we had heard stories 
of the many rubber hunters who had gone into the Matto Grosso, the great forest, 
never to return, and of boatmen who had penetrated a few hundred feet from the rivers 
into the wilderness of trees and vines never more to be seen. 

: I had been lost myself for a while that morning in the same dismal forest. After a 
tiny cup of coffee served to each of the hunters and attendants we had started out just 
before seven o'clock expecting to return for breakfast about noon, the usual time for 
that meal aboard the steamer. With Colonel Roosevelt were his son Kermit, Colonel 
Rondon and two fine athletic looking Brazilians, one a young colonel of infantry, the 
other a captain of police, and several attendants and dcgs. Harper, Colonel Roosevelt's 
secretary, and I started out right after the party with the hope of securing something 
for the table. Harper carried a shot gun, I had a 22-cal. rifle. To one who has been 
accustomed to travel in the North American woods a piece of tropical forest would be 
a surprise, particularly if near a great river and in the beginning of the wet season when 
every living plant sends out new creepers and tendrils. 


T= Roosevelt party was out of sight and sound in a few minutes. I did. not want 

to go too far from the river so turned my course as well as I could determine it in 
the general direction of the stream. Almost every foot of the way had to be cut with 
the machete, and after traveling for an hour or more, cutting, bending, crawling under 
vines, some as big around as tree trunks, we noticed light ahead and Harper and I 
worked toward it coming out into a vast expanse of grass with a lageon in its center. 
We trailed the edge of the water and found that its outlet flowed through another strip 
of forest and jungle into a second large swamp. 

We had made several miles in this new expanse of grass when we heard the dogs 
and out of the forest they came following the scent of a couple of jaguars with Kermit 
right behind them, for Kermit was a good runner. 

“Fiala,” he shouted, “we are on the trail of the jaguars, come on!” 

“All right,” I sang out with pleasure, for it was thrilling to hear the dogs and know 
that they were after a creature who could fight and had some reputation as a killer. 

One does not really enjoy the hunt unless he is after a truly dangerous beast. About 
the small calibre of my rifle I did not worry for we had the dogs to hold the attention 
of the jaguars and I knew that Kermit had a heavy calibred firearm, was cool in danger 
and a good shot. I turned to go when I thought of Harper. 

“Harper, do you know where we are?” I asked. 

“No!” he answered, “I have not the slightest idea.” 

Instantly the thought came to me that if we separated he would be lost. So I did 
not follow Kermit, and in a few minutes he had disappeared in the forest. We tramped 
on, cutting our way through woods and jungle into a third swamp and then through its 
long grass toward the towering skeleton of a solitary tree that stretched its bare trunk 
and limbs over two hundred feet into the air, all that was left of a giant of the past. 


O N one of the highest limbs we saw a muscovy duck, the white patch on its black 
wing making a splendid mark for my rifle. As he was out of the effective range 
of Harper’s shot gun, I fired and down came the duck in a beautiful nose dive. But 
just as he struck the ground there was a swish in the grass and before we could get to 
him the duck was off running like a turkey. For some hundreds of yards he led us. 
We could not see him on account of the tall grass but we could tell where he was 
running by the swale he left behind. Harper and I ran as fast as we could, for that 
duck was a prize worth chasing. As we neared the edge of the forest the grass grew 
shorter and in one burst of speed the duck came into view and ran across the top of a 
slight rise of land giving me a momentary glimpse of him. I quickly raised my rifle 
and fired, bringing him down. 

We were hot from the run but very happy with our prize and we started on our home- 
ward way. The run after the bird had been long and devious and I had lost my bearings 
as to the forest. I knew the general direction of the river but it flowed in such a snake- 
like way through the forest that one had to be careful not to strike the river in one of 
its deep curves away from the steamer. We entered the forest and then came a long 
tiresome tramp and crawl. We used the machete continually. We were torn and pierced 
by the numberless needielike spines of the dwarf palms and held back by vines and 
trailers, whose name was legion. And the bugs! and the ants! In crawling under 
some mass of boughs we often disturbed the dwelling place of myriads of fire ants 
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- tation stuck to their shirts and trousers. 


vegetation grew thicker as we neared the river. 
We were astonished on parting the reedy borders 
to come out directly into view of the steamer 
just a few feet away from where the gangplank from the deck touched the shore. 
It was past noon. We had been gone over five hours and we thought that the steamer 
had been delayed by our absence. I went aboard almost apologetic for the long stay. 
We were surprised to find that the Roosevelt party had not returned. 

The hours passed without news until four o’clock in the afternoon, when a tired looking 
man reached the boat and sank down on deck utterly exhausted. He wanted 
water and food. After he had been refreshed he told us that the Roosevelt party had 
struck the trail of jaguars and had followed the beasts deep into the forest toward 
the south. By eleven o’clock in the morning the hunters had realized that it would 
be impossible to return to the steamer before dark. In fact, there was considerable 
doubt as to their ability to find the steamer at all. So they decided to break through 
the jungle to the river and send a man up stream with instructions for the steamer to 
come down to them. The messenger had been five hours cutting and forcing his way 
through the tangle of vegetation along the river bank from where he left the hunters 
to the position of the steamer. 

In a few minutes steam was up and we were on the way down stream, Americans and 
Brazilians anxiously scanning the river banks for signs of the missing ones. The sun 
was about to drop behind the tall dark fringe of the forest. In the tropics night comes 
quickly. There is only a short interval between sunlight and darkness and so we were 
all eager to find the hunters before the coming of night. Every once in a while the 
steamer’s whistle was blown and iust after one such blast we heard a hail from the 
bushes and there through an opening in the tall reeds was the Colonel, his face beaming. 

He waved his helmet to us and shouted in French, “Happy New Year! I am coming 
aboard to take afternoon tea.” He seemed the personification of good nature and good 
health and many were the expressions of amazement from the Brazilians aboard at his 
strength. 

“He has had nothing to eat all day yet see how happy he is! This is truly a great 
American! He undoubtedly intends to really explore!” And other expressions in like 
vein spoken in Portugese. 


HERRIE, Miller and I stood at the rail. I had quickly secured my motion picture 

camera and Kodak so as to be prepared to record the event. The captain of the 
boat sent a skiff to the shore and into it jumped Colonel Roosevelt, Colonel Rondon and 
one of the men. We wondered where Kermit and the rest of the hunters were. 
The boat slowly approached and as it came within easy speaking range we called out, 
“Where is Kermit?” The Colonel answered, “Don’t worry about Kermit, gentlemen. 
He always turns up. I learned that in Africa!” 

The Brazilian officers aboard then called out asking for the colonel of infantry and 
the captain of police. Colonel Rondon answered their questions, saying in Portuguese 
that both of them were played out. They had dropped down utterly exhausted back in 
the woods about a kilometer and a half from the river’s edge. A relief party from the 
steamer would have to take them food and drink before they could be brought to the 
steamer. He also told us that for an hour or more before the men collapsed Colonel 
Roosevelt and he had carried their rifles and later even their shoes. Colonel Roosevelt 
and Colonel Rondon, the older members of the party, had proved to be also the 
stronger. They had practically played out two athletic looking men at least fifteen years 
younger than they. Colonel Rondon was a pure blooded Indian of high principles and 
tough fibre who lived continually in the open. Colonel Roosevelt proved his natural 
strength and determination of character. 

As the small boat came alongside, we noticed that the clothing of both Colonel 
Roosevelt and Colonel Rondon was soaking wet and that small pieces of green vege- 
Colonel Roosevelt told us of their long chase 
after the jaguars without ever getting near enough to take a shot at the beasts. 

“The pace was killing,” he said, “Kermit was the only one that could keep it up. I 
suppose he is still following the jaguars.” 

“But how did you get so wet?” we asked. Colonel Rondon answered that question 
with a smile. He said the jaguars had jumped into a lagoon to swim across and that 
Colonel Roosevelt had jumped in after them holding his rifle up with one hand and 
swimming with the other. He did not seem to think the alligators of any consequence 
and so he (Colonel Rondon) could do nothing else but jump in, too, and swim after 
the elusive jaguars. Many were the expressions of astonishment among the officers 

(Continued on page 43). 











He thought he saw a trout 


66 course there’re other patrols,” admitted Pip 
Dakin modestly; “it wouldn’t be any sport just 
being better than ourselves.” 

Joe Bond picked up his pack and adjusted the 
straps. “If you’re planning to hold a debate with your- 
self about the nonesuch of the which, or why the Foxes 
are It, or does the sun make the birdie’s pin feathers 
sprout, sorter remember we've four miles more to hike. 
You'll need your wind more than we do.” 

Pip grinned as he fell into step. “All right, if intelligent 
conversation is still over your heads, I'll sing.” 

“Keep on talking,” groaned Dick Adams. “But if you 
want to make a real hit, Pip, ole thing, swallow your 
tongue.” 

“Did better than that when I swallowed your last balloon 
filler about catching a pound trout. Oh me, oh my, but I 
wish I had a tame fish pole and a trained angle worm!” 

“Some one gag him!” begged Tom Nash. “My idea of 
a week in camp isn’t listening to Pip.” 

“No,” chuckled that worthy, “it’s eating ten meals a day. 
’Spose Tub’ll hike down to meet us?” 

“Not if I get my wish,” retorted Tom. 
his time policeing the camp site.” 

Joe grunted. “Should think he’d done about enough by 
asking the Patrol out to his place.” 

“What sort of place is it?” Bud Sloan’s eyes were 
large with anticipation. As the newest member of the 
Foxes, he had little to say and said that little quietly. 
Somehow or other he had the feeling that, while he was 
in the Patrol, he was not of it. He was the unknown 
quantity, the Tenderfoot, the only one whose sleeve was 
not a rainbow of badges. That the fellows liked him was 
proved by his being a Fox; that they had not tried him 
under fire and quite accepted him into the full comrade- 
ship of their give and take, was shown in Joe’s answer. 

“It’s a good sort of place, Bud,” he said soberly ; “woods, 
trout brook, all that sort of thing, spread over the face 
of a mountain. Tub’s a king to have us out there.” 

“He’s one anyway,” stated Dick. “So’s his father. Best 
story teller I ever heard. Makes you laugh your head off.” 

“Gee r 

“Oh, you’re in right with the Foxes, Bud,” chuckled 
Pip. “By the time you get to be a First Class Scout you 
may know one or two more useful things. Anyone want 
to carry my pack?” 

“Let’s kill him now,” laughed Tom. 

“We'll hike him to death,” Joe answered. 
hit it up a bit.” 

They were all willing enough. For a month, this week 
at the Stafford country place had been their sole thought. 
Eager feet ate up the miles and at last the Patrol swung 
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into the wooded road winding up a mountain. Ten minutes 
more and they were beating Tub’s fat back while Mrs. 
Stafford was pouring lemonade from a pitcher big enough 
to meet even Tom’s approval. 


ple was just beginning to be sure he never wanted to 
do anything but burrow his back deeper into the turf 
when a big man came striding out of the woods. Hardly 
had Mr. Stafford waved his hand before the Patrol was on 
its feet. Most of them knew him of old; that he was here 
added an hundred percent to their prospect of fun. They 
were around him with a yell. But he beat them off as a 
kennel man plays with a pack of hounds. 

“Glad to see you all,” he declared, “but don’t get the idea 
my lawn needs pressing. Tub, you rascal, I told you to 
keep this gang of tramps out of my sight. I want to 
murder someone anyway and you're putting temptation in 
my path.” 

“What’s gone wrong, Dad?” 

“Someone’s poaching the brook again.” 

“It isn’t us yet,” grinned Pip. 

The man flashed around on him. “Go to it, Pip!” he said. 
“It’s for my friends but I won’t put up with having others 
steal all the trout. There’s been too much of it.” 

“Let us take on the job of watching the brook, sir,” sug- 
gested Joe seriously. “The Foxes would like to do some- 
thing to show how much they appreciate your hospitality. 

A big hand fell on the Patrol leader’s shoulder. “You'll 
choke on such big words, Joe. Thanks just the same, 
though. But get out of this, the whole bunch of you!” 

“But we've just gotten here,” suggested Pip. 

“Then the parting won’t be so hard,” laughed Mr. Staf- 
ford. “Hasn’t Tub told you the big idea?” 

“No.” 

“Then make him,” he advised and went on into the house 
so as not to interfere with their fun. 

They were on the excited Tub in a flash. Spread-eagled 
on the grass, he was invited to talk or suffer. “Goin’ up 
the mountain to the cabin,” he spluttered. “Log thing Dad 
built for me last year. We're to live there an’ do our 
own cookin’ an’ come here only for supplies.” 

“Wow!” 

“Lead us to it, Tubby, old parsnip!” 

“Let me up, then.” 

“Get off the gentleman’s wishbone,” ordered Pip. 
“Let’s get started. I’ve walked so much already a few 
more miles won’t matter.” 

Tub got to his feet. “Food an’ everything’s up 
there.” 

“It’s no good deed to let it get lonesome,” 
stated Tom. “Come on, Joe.” 

“We'll say good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
first.” 

“They’re coming up for supper,” offered Tub; 
“we'd better get goin’.” 

“Patrol hike!” ordered Joe. 


T WASN’T a hike, but a whirling rush into 
the deep shadows of the great pines. Yet 
within five minutes, the mountain demanded 
serious consideration. While the trail was good, 
it was steep. “Slow up,” panted Pip,” or I'll be 
zooming into an Immelmann.” 

“T hear the brook,” shouted Dick. 

“You've caught that pounder once,” Pip re- 
minded him. “Can I drink all that brook with- 
out spoiling your tame sardines, Tubby, old 
vegetable.” 

“Get a move!” ordered Tub. 

“I’m going to stay right here,” declared Dick, 
gazing hungrily into the tumbling brook. “I’ve 
always dreamed about fishing water like this.” 

“Father says we can catch all we can eat.” 

“He’s never seen Tom eat or he wouldn't 
worry about poachers,” laughed Joe. “I'll say 
it’s some brook!” 

It was all Tub could do to drag them away 
from the stream. “It’s goin’ to stay right here,” 
he promised, “and, if Dad calls your bluff about 
watchin’ it, you’ll get more than an eye full be- 
fore next Saturday.” 

“Knew we'd waited too long,” grumbled Tom. 
“Here, Bud, gimme that pack.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” answered the little fellow. 

“Sure you are! Just wanted to see if I could 
carry two.” Tom’s grin was more than friendly 
as he shortened his stride to the other’s comfort. 
“Know anything about the woods?” 

“Not much. What’s the camp like?” 

He discovered that for himself within a few 
minutes. The log cabin was set in a tiny clear- 
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ing close to the mountain’s crest. To the west, there was 
nothing but view. Eastward, the woods rolled on for 
miles; to the north was the valley of the brook and behind 
were more great trees while all about was silence. “Four 
bunks in the cabin,” stated Tub, “rest will have to pitch 
the two tents. Fire place there; cookin’ utensils in the 
cabin. Have to bring water from the brook. You're 
leader, Joe; take command.” 

It was like Tub to turn everything over to the Patrol 
in that way. He even drew lots for a bed and had to 
go into a tent. Before they quite realized they were 
really there, the Patrol was functioning, the camp in order 
and dinner being prepared by Tom and Dick. Bud was 
rather dazed by the workmanlike precision of it all. He 
knew the Foxes had camped before; he had had no idea 
they were such experts. Scouting began to mean even 
more to him. He realized how capable they all were of 
taking care of themselves; it was his job to prove him- 
self worthy of being a Fox. 


UT how to do it was a different matter. Willingness 

to help only resulted in getting in someone’s way. It 
was a real relief to be sent down to the brook for water. 
A Tenderfoot could at least carry pails. 

He found the-stream even more alluring at the second 
visit. As he plunged his pail into the pool, he thought he 
saw a trout. Perhaps Dick would teach him to fish. He 
was eager to learn that as everything else. Later he'd try 
to find courage enough to talk with Dick about it. And 
it would take courage! 

Starting back to the cabin, he paused on the steep edge 
of the ravine. It would be more fun to fish than watch 
for poachers in such a lonely spot. But then his jaw 
squared. He was a scout and he would do his full part. 

He had the chance to try. Work was always equally 
divided among the Foxes. There was much to do before 
Joe was satisfied that the camp could not be bettered. 
And, by dusk, they were all ready to loaf by the camp fire 
and beg story after story from good-natured Mr. Stafford. 

The moon was high above the mountain before the man 
started to rise. “Just one more,” begged Pip. “That last 
tale was a corker, make this one the big thrill.” 

“Tell ’em your wolf one, Dad,” chuckled Tub. “They’ll 
be glad to get rid of you after that.” 

“But they won't sleep while they’re here, son,” he flashed 
back. 

“Try it,” dared Pip. “It listens like the real thing.” 


eb — 


Joe was equally startled. It was one. 
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It did. The man had had a closer call than even the son 
had guessed. Meeting a hungry wolf pack in the North 
Woods is no frolic. He told of it quietly; there was 
greater quiet about the fire. All felt the thrill. But, slowly, 
his voice trailed off. Then, like an explosion, it rang out 
loud and clear in the wolf howl. 

There was no question about its suddenness. Nor was 
there any about the suddenness with which the Fox Patrol 
was on it’s feet. “Holy smoke!” gulped Pip. “My hair’s 
a permanent pompadour. I wouldn’t walk to the brook for 
a million dollars. I’d think every tree was a wolf. You 
stick to ‘Mother Goose’ after this, sir, or bring cotton to 
stuff in my ears.” 

“Come on, walk home with me,” dared the man. 

“And walk back alone? You're on,” he laughed. Pip 
was only too glad of the chance to spend another ten 
minutes with Mr. Stafford. It was one thing to joke; it 
was quite another to find something which would break 
Pip Dakin’s nerve. “Wait till I get a drink, though,” he 
suggested and reached for the pail. 

It was almost empty. He flashed around to tell Bud 
he had neglected his job but something he saw in the 
youngster’s face made him look closer. “I'll fill it on the 
way back,” he offered; “no need for two to make the trip.” 

“T’d just as soon do it, Pip.” 

“You'll get chances enough, old beet. Leave the lantern 
going in the cabin. Come on, sir.” 


S THE two walked down into the woods, the boy 
turned a sober face to Mr. Stafford. “That tale jarred 
the kid, sir,” he said! “he’s never been in the open before.” 
“I’m sorry. But he must know there’s nothing more 
dangerous than a chipmunk loose round here.” 
“How about these poachers.” 
“If you boys could identify one for me, you'd put me 
under deep obligations.” 
“We're going to try. When do they get on the brook?” 
“Dawn, I suppose.” 
“Gee, it’s cold then. Do we tackle ’em, if we find ’em?” 
“Not much!” There was sharpness in the command 
which Pip quite understood. “You boys have been taught 
trailing. If you see a poacher stick to him until you meet 
someone you can ask to help. If you cornered a man, 
he’d be apt to beat you up. It’s public property that I'll 
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prosecute to the limit anyone I can catch. Don’t take 
foolish chances. Here’s the house; so long!” 

“Good-night, sir, and thanks for all you’ve done for the 
Patrol.” He wheeled and started back up the mountain. 
Evidently this poaching business was no joke. He'd talk 
it over with Joe before he went to bed. Both could turn 
out at dawn, scout the brook and at least learn the lay 
of the land. 

They were all under their blankets when he got back. 
It took but a second to whisper his plan to the leader, then 
roll into bed. He was just beginning to dream of the 
morrow when a queer little sound roused him. “Wasser 
matter, Bud?” he whispered. 

“Nothin’.” 

“Thought I heard you squeak.” 

“Guess I thought I heard somethin’ in the woods an’ it 
made me sorter jump.” 

“Um!” Pip half sat up. “See here, old onion,” he said 
gently, “you pull those blankets over your head and give 
your ear arest. The woods aren’t ever still.” 

“What’s in em?” was the anxious question. 

“Tree toads an’ stich fruit. You forget that tale of Mr. 
Stafford’s and get some rest.” 

“But a poacher might come up this way in the night, 
Pip.” 

“Yah! Be apt to stumble in here an’ tell us all about it. 
Wish one would.” 

“Hadn’t one of us better stay awake so’s to be ready?” 

“Say, Buddie, old celery root, you forget everything but 
the good time you’re having. First night in the woods 
is always strangelike. I can remember just how you feel. 
But tuck your imagination in your gizzard and count Joe’s 
snores. You'll be asleep before you know it. You're a 
scout, you know.” 

“Sure, Pip. Sorter forgot that, I guess. Good night, ole 
thing.” 

“Night, old squash.” 

“An ’say, Pip?” 

“What?” 

“Thanks.” 

“Um!” mumbled Pip and the next instant was snoring 
a duet with the weary Bud. 

At dawn something distressed Pip greatly. “Lemme be,” 
he mumbled; “’tain bre’fus’ time an’ I got my lessons an’ 
everything.” 

Joe grinned as he 
yanked away the blan- 
kets. “It’s most sun- 
up and we ought to 
make a mile down 
stream.” 

Pip was awake now. 
“See can you find any 
chow,” he begged. 

“Got some crackers.” 

“They'll only tease 
me. Be a sport and 
find a couple of loaves 
of bread.” 


But Joe had no in- 
tention of wasting 
more time. He was 
already edging toward 
the ravine when Pip 
appeared rubbing his 
eyes. “Gee, it’s cold,” 
he _ shivered. “T’ve 
heard a lot of bunk 
about sunrises; I 
might believe some of 
it if I could feel one. 
Goin’ up or down?” 

“Down.” 

“Right-o, ole egg 
plant! ’Spect we'd 
better stay well away 
from the brook and 
walk soft.” 

“Betcher !” 

After the first quar- 
ter mile the excitement 
of it began to wane. 
There was no fun in 
tramping through the 
mist on an_ empty 
stomach. “Nobody but 
a drivelling idiot 
would hit this place 
this time of day,” 
growled Pip. “If trout 
were nice hot flap- 
jacks, there’d be some 
sense in poaching.” 

“But you can sell 
trout, Pip.” 

“Yah. You can eat 
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flapjacks. Say, looker!” He grabbed Joe’s shoulder with 
one trembling hand and pointed with the other. Crouched 
in the shadow of a bush at the edge of a deep hole, was a 
brown figure. 

“Gee!” Joe was equally startled. It was one thing to 
hunt for a poacher; it was quite a different sensation to 
find one. _ 

“What we goin’ to do, Joe?” 

Instinctively, both had dropped into the brush. “Mr. 
Stafford said to trail him till we could get help.” 

“Why doesn’t he start somewhere then?” 

“There’s something in that,” Joe:admitted. “He'll sit 
there till he catches all the trout in that hole, if we let 
him.” 

“Beat it for Mr. Stafford, Joe. I'll stick by the guy.” 

“Nothin’ doin’! We’re Scouts; we can handle this.” 

“Watcher goin to do?” Pip whispered excitedly, as his. 
friend searched the ground, then half arose. 

“Bomb him out.” 

“With rocks?” 

“Sure! Get one. Land ’em in the pool.” 

“Not in a thousand years! I'll bean him, if I can. 
Ready? Let drive!” 

There was a splash as one stone fell in the brook, a yell 
of rage as the other thudded against the fisherman’s fine 
rod and nearly splintered it. 

The man was on his feet in a flash, saw the two peering 
at him. The program had been for the poacher to run 
then. He did. But he was running in the wrong direction. 

“Get out of this, you poacher!” yelled Pip. 

“T’ll poach ye!” roared the man. There was no question 
as to his earnestness. As he came crashing toward them 
he looked bigger at every jump. 

“Guess we'd better go away from here,” gulped Pip. 
“We’ve started something.” 

“We'll finish it. Separate. He'll chase one; t’other 
heaves rocks at him.” ; 

“You run faster. Lure him toward Staffords.” Pip 
grabbed another rock. “Don’t waste strength with peb- 
bles,” he urged Joe, and was off like a rabbit. 


wor an hundred yards the man gained slowly. Then of 
a sudden he seemed to comprehend Pip’s plan, for he 
stopped and shook his fist. “I’ll get ye fur this,” he 
threatened. “Ye roust out Stafford an’ I'll get ye good.” 

“Looks like we’d got your number, old bean,” jeered Pip. 
“You aren’t goin’ to lose us.” 

“See bout that.” He flashed around and went plunging 
into the woods. 

“After him, Joe!” 

“Go slow! He’ll ambush us. We can trail him easy 
enough.” 

It sounded as sane as it did appealing. * Neither had any 
wild desire to round a thicket and stumble into a beating. 
They became cautious. ‘“He’s leaving a trail like a mad 
elephant,” stated Pip. “We can follow him beyond the 
sunset.” 

But they reckoned without the state highway. Twenty 
minutes later, they stood by the hard-packed road looking 
in vain for any trace of footprints. “We're a hot pair of 
detectives!” muttered Pip. “If tracks were food, I'd still 
be starving. Come on back and let Mr. Stafford tell us 
what boobs we are.” 

It seemed the only thing to do. They had to confess to 
failure. They made a clean breast of it. But they got 
the surprise of their lives. Mr. Stafford, instead of being 
disappointed, made no attempt to conceal his enthusiasm. 
“Great work!” he boomed. “Great! You've described 
Bill Judson to the last rag. Suspected him all along. 
Best thing about it all, though, is that he didn’t catch you. 
He’s a bad actor and you'd have gotten yours and a few 
for me, besides. Come in and have breakfast, then we'll 
drive over and discuss Bill’s immediate future with the 
sheriff.” 

The first part of the invitation was even more alluring 
than the second. Tub appeared as they were leaving the 
table. The camp had become anxious over their absence, 
but the news he carried back up the mountain, kept the 
Patrol talking until Joe and Pip reappeared at noon. 

“Judson’s vanished.” Pip announced disgustedly, “but 
the sheriff’s sheriffing round after him. Says he'll get him 
before night.” 

Tub snorted. “Knowing ’em both,” he offered, “I'll say 
he won’t. Is Dad goin’ to move up here?” 

“Why should he?” 

“’Cause he knows Bill and, if Bill’s on the warpath, 
Dad won’t leave the road to easy trouble wide open.” 

“Do you mean Judson’ll make trouble for us, Tubby?” 
Bud’s voice was full of anxiety. 

“If he does,” retorted Pip promptly, “he’s got rust in 
his imagination. I’d like to see that big carrot start some- 
thing real.” 

“You might not be stickin’ round to see him finish it, 
Pip, ole mushroom.” 

“If he shows around here again, I'll sick a woodchuck 
on him and run him to death.” He grabbed Tub by the arm 

(Continued on page 51) 
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UPPOSE you were such a wonderful baseball 
player that at least a half dozen managers of big 
league teams were writing you letters, or sending 
special scouts up to your house to see you and try 
to persuade you to join their teams at a figure that had so 
many noughts after it that it looked as if it had the 
chicken pox; just suppose John McGraw, manager of 
the world championship holders, the Giants, wanted you in 
this year’s batting line-up, while Miller Huggins, of the 
Yankees, was just as keen to get your name to a con- 
tract; what would you do; how would you act; how would 
you feel? Could you keep your feet on the ground and 
think it over or would you rush right off to sign the fattest 
contract, and start South for early spring training? 
I knew or at least had an idea that the equivalent of 
these thrilling offers had come to the hands of Captain 


Malcolm Aldrich, of the Yale team, and I knew, too, that 
the average boy would be very much interested in know- 
ing just how he felt about the whole thing. 





Aldrich, Captain of the Yale Baseball Team 


TalKing 
Capt. Al 


I found that Aldrich 
loves baseball as much as 
any professional. Indeed, 
if anything, he cares more for the game, for he 
refuses to play it for money. The sport alone is 
enough for him. He has been playing baseball 
longer than he has been playing football. He 
was catcher on his high school team in Fall River, 
Mass., where he prepared for Yale, and his play- 
ing as short stop on the ’varsity team at New 
Haven has been of the brand that marked him 
as choice material for the big professional clubs. 





66 py ASSBALL is a bully game, too,” he assured 

me with all the enthusiasm that a captain of 
a college team should have, “and a sport that 
shows up all the good and all the bad in a fellow. 
Get a man into a game if you want to find out just 
what sort of a fellow he is. The excitement, 
nervous tension, and concentration on the game 
make him drop all pretence and sham, and re- 
veal just the fellow that he naturally is. If he 
has been hiding a grouch, it will show up under 
these conditions; if he is at heart unsportsman- 
like, or dishonest, the stress of the contest will 
expose all these failings; and if he is truly a good 
fellow he will still be a good fellow and a chap 
to like even under the bitterest disappointment 
that defeat can bring. The same is true of foot- 
ball, tennis, golf or any other sport. Perhaps 
truer of football than any other game, for there 
the strain is greater in every way. 

“Baseball is not the grind that football is 
(yet football has more action and_ thrills). 
The nine men are not in action (play) all the 
time the way the eleven men are in football. In 
college baseball, the fellows get started in their 
training about the first of March. The ground 
isn’t, usually, dry enough for us to get out on 
the field, so we start them indoors, in the cage. 
There the pitchers get a chance to work out 
their arms and the fellows get generally lim- 
bered up and accustom themselves once more 
to the feeling of glove and ball. 

“The indoor workout lasts until the diamond 
gets into shape or until Easter vacation arrives, 
when the team starts South to the spring train- 
ing camp in Macon, Georgia. But this training 
is not made up of such hard work as football 
training is. It isn’t so necessary. Then, too, 
the training is broken up and relieved by games 
in the middle of the week and on Saturdays. 
While we are South, we play five or six games 
with southern college teams, and then we come 
north to start in on our regular schedule of 
games. During a spring season we play be- 
tween thirty and forty games, so you can see the 
training period is pretty well relieved of mon- 
otony. 

“One of the mistakes that younger fellows 
make, especially those in preparatory school, is 
to grind in all their training. They seem to like 
it and most of the coaches unfortunately have 
not the foresight to realize that these chaps— 
still only young boys—are really burning them- 
selves out. Before they get through with prep 
school athletics they will be stale and worn out 
and they will not be able to get their full 
measure of 
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teen and twenty, let alone 
boys from twelve to fif- 
teen. I’ve known many a 
promising preparatory school athlete to ruin himself for 
a future in athletics simply because he wanted to do 
everything and all he could stand. 

“The coaches and trainers in college are very careful 
to see that this does not happen. Track men are confined 
strictly to track work. Sprinters do only sprints, middle 
distance men are kept at their specialty and jumpers are 
not permitted to enter other gruelling contests, unless they 
show a particular aptitude and the coaches realize that 
they will not be physically injured or overworked. They 
will not let baseball men play hockey and basketball and 
a dozen other things. They keep them at baseball. 
The football coaches watch their material carefully and 
will not let their men try for other teams, if they think 
their men are going to grind away their strength and 
energy and cut down in their weight doing it. Why Tad 
Jones even forbade me to play tennis all last summer, 
just because he thought I should give myself a chance to 
put on weight so that I should be ready for the football 
training period in the fall. If it were not for the fact 
that the baseball season and: the football season are at 
opposite ends of the calendar, I am sure he would have 
objected to my baseball activities. 


“<) NE of the most interesting positions on a baseball 
team to me is that of catcher. The man behind 
the bat has to be a mighty heady individual with a lot of 
natural baseball talent. I'd like to play behind the bat. 
I used to catch on the high school team at Fall River, but 
have been shifted to short stop here. But that is a fine 
position, too. A good short stop is on the move all the 
time backing up third and second and the pitcher too, and 
fielding his own position, besides which in some games 
he seems to be a regular target for swift drives. 

“The third baseman must be a man who is on his toes 
all the time, too. In the judgment of some coaches, 
playing third is about the hardest job on the team. Be- 
sides a lot of fielding opportunities, it is up to him to use 
his wits just a little bit faster than the other fellow in 
order to shut off many a run that might otherwise be 
scored. 

“First basemen, I’ almost believe, are born, not made. 
Usually they are big lanky fellows with the ability to take 
a ball in almost any position. They are the chaps who 
snatch wild throws out of the air or off the turf and 
while doing it, in some mysterious way, keep their toe 
on the bag. It is a pleasure to watch a good first baseman 
in action. You are bound to ask yourself ‘How do they 
do it?’ 

“The man who plays second, like the man who plays 
third, must have the cool judgment that will enable him to 
pick a ball out of the air and tag a man who is sliding feet 
first toward him in a cloud of dust with two shoes full 
of sharp, ugly spikes kicking around promiscuously. That 
requires nerve, let me tell you. The chap who flinches 
even a little will never get very far as a second baseman. 

“The fine judgment of natural born fielders is some- 
thing to be admired, too. These fellows know what it 
means to keep their eye on the ball and doubtless it is 
because they train themselves to do this so well that 
most of them are good batters, too. The ability to ‘keep 
your eye on the ball’ along with line coordination of brain 
and muscles makes a good hitter. 

“Of course, pitchers: are highly specialized individuals, 
and some of them can do little else except pitch. There 

are others, however, 


fun out * = who can do everything 
college ath- and baffle good batters 
letics, nor will they be Captain Aldrich of Yale as well. It seems to de- 
worth all that they ALCOLM ALDRICH is probably the most popular pend more upon the 
should be worth to athlete and student at Yale in the last ten years. He type of man. The de- 
their university. is the first man in a long time, if not in the history of the velopment of a good 


“It is a mistake for 
you fellows who are 
young and still grow- 
ing to grind yourselves 


down to hard train- 
ing, playing football Yale. 
and. baseball, doing 


track work, hockey and 
basketball, and keeping 
yourselves under a con- 


men of all 


inuot strain from 
eae 5 Riga schedule of games. 
year’s end to year’s end 
with no relief. Four 
years of that is too 


athlete that he is. 








much for fellows nine- 





University, to be elected Captain of both the ‘varsity football 
and baseball teams and he has just been appointed assistant 
to Tad Jones as football coach of next fall’s team. Because 
of his delightful personality and his ability as an athlete and 
student, he is a veritable hero, and the interesting part of it 
all is that he is said to’be as well liked at Harvard as he is at 
As Captain of the Big Blue Team last year, Aldrich 
became famous the country over, making the All-American 
Team and winning tributes from the coaches and football 
big universities because of his sportsmanship. 
Now he sets forth as a baseball hero of the University, for it 
falls to him to lead the team this season through a hard 
But whether his team wins or loses 
ultimately, Aldrich is going to be just as popular as he ever 
has been, because he will remain the fine, clean, upstanding 





pitcher requires months 
of hard work on the 
part of the man and 
coach as well, for there 
are dozens of faults 
that may stand in the 
way of a chap who is 
trying to be a good 
man on the mound. All 
of these wrinkles have 
to be smoothed out be- 
fore he is ready to go 
out and take the re- 
sponsibility of pitching 
(Cont'd on page 54). 
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The Wolf Patrol’s Lemon Pie 


By Russell Gordon Carter w? Ww 


HE quiet little railway station at Waverly had 

suddenly become a place of importance. If some 

daring person had torn down the old calendar 

for 1901 or had washed the face of the grimy, 
sooty old clock, which back in 1914 had stopped when 
the first German gun went off, the place could not have 
appeared more changed. Baggage filled every chair 
and bench; baggage rested comfortably on every one 
of the four rusty radiators; baggage huddled in ponder- 
ous ease in the corners, along the four walls and in 
the center of the floor. The scouts of the Wolf Patrol 
were on their way to camp. 

In one of the rare open places among the islands of 
baggage the eight members were gathered in a council 
of war. “All right, then,” said Dick Lake, the patrol 
leader; “I’ll carry it, but believe me it’s a white elephant 
on our hands.” 

As Dick spoke he glared down at a pasteboard box 
two feet square and six inches high. It contained a 
huge lemon pie that the Ladies’ Aid, with more 
generosity than forethought, had presented to the Patrol 
half an hour ago with the understanding that they were 
not to eat it till they had reached camp. Just before 
the pie had joined the Patrol the boys had eaten one 
of the finest and biggest duck dinners that any of them 
had ever sat down to. The Ladies’ Aid had cooked it; 
the Ladies’ Aid had served it—in the town hall, where 
there was plenty of elbow room. 

Now the three Murray brothers, Stewart and Scott 
and Kirk, looked at Dick solemnly. “You're the guard- 
ian of the pie Dick,” said, Scott; “keep it away from 
Fat.” 

“Huh,” said Fat Cummings, “as if I’d be able to eat 
it after all that duck and mashed potatoes and squash—” 

“No; but you might sit on it,’ said Kirk. 

“What if he did?” inquired Bill Gilbert. “Dick is 
right; the pie’s a white elephant. We can’t eat it; and 
who ever heard tell of taking a pie camping? It’s 
just so much useless baggage.” And Shorty Jones and 
Slim Weston, assistant patrol leaders, sided with Bill. 

“Well, here comes the train,” said Dick. “Only forty 
minutes late; good work—they must have hitched on 
an extra engine.” 

In a moment the little station fairly shook with activ- 
ity. Somehow the Patrol got all the baggage together ; 
somehow they managed to lift it after they had got it 
together and, most wonderful of all, somehow they 
managed to walk after they had lifted it. But they 
did manage; the realization that they were at last on 
their way to the finest valley and the finest trout and 
bass streams in the state seemed to give them extra 
strength. 


OOR Dick carried more than his responsibility as 
patrol leader that day; on his back he carried two 
double blankets, a huge duffle bag and a cumbersome 






Then the pie 
struck the 
fellow between 
the eyes. 


roll of extra clothing; in his left hand he held 
the Patrol flagstaff and his fishing rod; and 
carefully poised in the palm of his right hand 
he held the Patrol mascot—the white elephant. 
Like the good leader that he was, Dick was 
the last to board the train. He had got half- 
way up the steps when one of his many loose 
straps caught in the iron railing and jerked 
him violently backward, and his foot missed 
one of the steps. Then the double blankets, 
the duffle bag and the extra clothing did what 
they had all been trying their best-to do ever 
since he had shouldered them, and he landed 
on his back on the platform. The pasteboard 
box went skidding along the boards and burst 
like a Fourth-of-July rocket, and out came the 
pie on ‘its tin dish, looking as if it expected to 
die a quick and violent death. At the same 
instant a brindled bulldog with revenge writ- 
ten in every wrinkle on its face flashed from 
the door of the station. Up to a moment ago 
the dog had had a sneaking notion that he 
might go camping also. 

“Save the pie!” yelled the three Murrays. 

Dick flung his fishing pole, and the dog 
turned back and fixed the station cat so that 
she couldn’t go camping either. Dick re- 
covered the pie and managed to get aboard 
without further accident. “That blamed loose 
strap pulled me back,” he explained a moment 
later. 

“You’ve got a dozen loose straps on you,” 
said Slim, “and they all look guilty to me.” 

“If it hadn’t been for the doggone pie, I’d 
have saved myself anyhow,” said Dick. 

“Well, it hasn’t any box now,” said Bill. 
“T hope it takes cold and dies!” 

“This car has a flat wheel,” added Shorty. 
“if we could only take it off and put the pie on—” 

“Aw, say,” interrupted Scott, “you fellows’ll be glad 
enough to eat the pie before night.” His two brothers 
nodded. The pie was one of the few things the Murrays 
had ever been known to agree on. 

“If I had my way I’d heave it out the window,” de- 
clared Dick. “I think it’s going to bring us hard luck. 
But we as good as promised to eat it at supper.” He 
held the pie in his lap, for almost every other place in 
the car was occupied by the baggage. 

The train jolted along on its way, and the boys looked 
out of the windows and thought of flashing trout and leap- 
ing bass. The roadside station of Atwood, where they 
were to detrain, was not more than thirty miles off; the 
time table said the train would arrive there at three-ten 
that afternoon, but of course no one believed that. It 
never had. And now with all the extra baggage aboard 
the chances were that it would not arrive before five. 

At two o'clock Fat remarked that 
the pie might be all they would want 
for supper. At half past two Scott 
and his brothers said that they would 
enjoy a small slice just before they 
went to bed. At quarter past three 
Fat was casting frequent cannibal- 
istic glances at the pie, and the three 
Murrays were watching him closely. 
At half past he offered to hold it 
for awhile, but Dick refused, and the 
Murrays grinned. 


B* FIVE o’clock the pie had gained 
several friends; Slim and Shorty 
said they were glad that Dick had not thrown it off the 
train after all. And by ten minutes past, the pie was safe 
from willful violence at the hands of any of the Patrol. 
“You know,” said Dick, “it was really mighty nice of the 
Ladies’ Aid to give us this pie; I’m afraid we didn’t 
appreciate it at first when we weren’t hungry.” 

“Yes. Too bad we haven’t a napkin to wrap round it,” 
_ Bill, remembering his unkind remark about its taking 
cold. 

“I told you you’d be glad enough to eat it,” said Scott, 
grinning; and again the two brothers nodded. “It might 
be a good idea to eat it on the train,” he added. 

“So it might!” said Fat eagerly. 

Dick glanced down at the crinkled edges of the pie 
and drew a deep breath. His was indeed a great responsi- 
bility. He had given his word to see the pie safe to camp, 
and he intended to keep it, but he knew that it would 
require courage. He could read Fat’s thoughts in his pale 
blue eyes; and now Slim and Shorty and Bill were look- 
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ing at the pie as a 
gutter cat might 
look at a_ sealed 
bottle of certified 
milk for the baby. 
The Murrays were 
beginning to talk 
in whispers and to look hungrily at the pie as - 4 talked. 

Finally Slim said, “Listen here, Dick, supposé. we eat 
this pie at Atwood; then there will be one less thing for 
you to carry.” 

“Good idea,” said Scott. Kirk and Stewart hesitated a 
moment and then said, “Yes, good idea.” 

“Why wait till we reach Atwood?” asked Fat. 

“We gave our word—at least, I did,” replied Dick. 

There was a general silence, and Dick thought of stories 
he had read of sailors on a raft without food or drink. 
Didn’t they always talk of eating the weakest of the party? 
These were doubtful friends the pie had gained. 

The sun was still bright and hot when the train stopped 
at Atwood a few minutes later. The boys got all the 
luggage out on the road, and by the time the flat wheel 
had ceased to clack in the distance they had shouldered 
the stuff and formed their caravan—eight camels with 
humps like miniature pyramids. 

“How far is the valley, Dick?” asked Kirk. “Half a 
mile ?” 

“Of course not,” Scott said promptly. “A mile at least.” 

“A quarter of a mile,” said Stewart as positively as if 
he had measured the distance with his scout staff. 

“No; it’s three quarters of a mile,” Dick replied. “That 
is, if we follow the trail the Idler Club followed last 
summer. We have to cross a plank bridge and then climb 
a hill; there’s a peach of a little trout stream on the 
other side, and that’s where we—” 

“That’s where we eat the pie,” interrupted Slim and 
Bill, looking at the unfortunate mascot. 

“Unless we should decide to eat it sooner,” said Fat 
hopefully. 


“Save the 
pie,” yelled 
the three 
Murrays 


D'& set his lips, adjusted his hump and led the 
caravan downhill, where the trail wound toward a 
marshy brook. A single plank crossed the stream and 
made a rather precarious bridge for a caravan of camels; 
it is true there was a handrail, but unfortunately, there 
was not a free hand in the party to use it. 

Dick started across first and stepped as carefully as a 
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tight-rope walker. In the middle the plank turned a trifle, 
and he teetered uncertainly ; his left hand waved the fishing 
rod and the flagstaff; his right hand balanced the pie. 

“Hold it, Dick!” implored Bill, dancing on the bank in 
his excitement. 

“Hold it!” pleaded the Murrays. 

No one seemed to care what might happen to Dick 
himself. 

Just as he recovered his balance Bill's nervous feet 
slipped in the mud, and he sat down with a bump that 
almost jarred the gold from one of his back teeth. 

“Gosh,” said Shorty, “lucky it wasn’t Fat; he’d have 
jarred the pie out of Dick’s hands.” 

“I guess Fat couldn’t have struck any harder than I 
did,” retorted Bill. He seemed really proud of himself. 

Of course the Murrays disagreed on whether Fat could 
have struck the ground harder than Bill had done; but 
they all agreed that a little more and the pie would have 
given the stomachache to a school of minnows that were 
all set to play hookey under the bridge. 

Beyond the brook the trail led upward in a long slope, 
and the boys bent forward and puffed and panted and 
perspired as they climbed it. Although everybody was 
thinking of pie, nobody had the breath to voice his 
thoughts. Slim, who carried the tent, and Shorty, who 
labored under a burlap bag full of canned goods, kept 
going only because they were such good friends of the 
pie; not for anything would they desert it now. 

Finally the patrol reached the crest and halted. 
said Dick, “that sure was a pull!” 

On the right the hill fell off abruptly in a long slope 
of loose sand and gravel that ended at a small shack far 
below. But no one looked in that direction, for Dick was 
pointing at the valley on the other side of the hill. “There’s 
the place! That’s where the Idler Club camped last year. 
I tell you, fellows, I never saw a better camp site in my 
life. And wait till you try the fishing!” 

“It sure is a pretty spot!” exclaimed Bil! 
in luck.” 


“Gosh,” 


i'll say we're 


“And I'll say so, too!” said Shorty and Slim. 

The Murrays, panting for breath, had not said any- 
thing, but when Fat declared that the spot was an ideal 
place in which to eat the pie, they cried almost as in one 
voice: “You bet it is!” 
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“Seems to me I’ve heard of the scouts” 


“All right, let’s go!” said Dick. 

He shifted the pie to his right hand and was about to 
shoulder his luggage, when a twig cracked behind them, 
and a young fellow not much older than themselves 


Noffin’ but Noffin’ 
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“NOBODY” Ah reckon, 





Doin’ Noffin’ all de day! 


H° son! What yer doin’? 
Noffin’ hey? Who's helpin’ yo’? 


An’ Ah s’pose “en yo’ get fru— 
NOFFIN’s all yo'll hab ter show. 
Fo’ de Noffin’ yo’ done do! 
But yo'll hab some satersfacshun— 
Ef yo’ cayn’t make no display, 
Yo'll hab no tools ter polish up, 
An’ no mess ter cl’ar erway, 
Kase yo’ don’ make eny “‘shavin's"”— 
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6¢\ JOFFIN’ ” to be proud ob, 
“Noffin’ "’ but Regret; 
“Noffin’’”’ wuth rermemberin’, 
Still yo’ cayn’t fo'’get— 
De “Noffin’”’ yo’ was born wif, 


An’ de “Noffin’” yo’ has yet! 


Rows an’ rows ob “Noffin’s’’— 
Far as yo’ kin see— 


Ob en’less misery— 


Yer Sowed De Seeds ob “‘Noffin’ "— 


An’ ‘ats de Reaper's fee! 
Ill 


66— \OIN’ Noffin’” leads yer 


Whar yo’ sit ermong de ruins 


I Ob yo’ “Cas’ls in de Air,” 


H wan’er tol’ yo’ sompin’ 
‘Bout ‘at “Doin’ Noffin’”’ son, 
Ob all de ocyerpashuns, 
It's de mos’ deludin’ one— 
Kase yo’s at it all de blessed day, 
An’ ‘en de day am done, 
Yo’ neber seem ter notice 
"At it’s quittin’ time—instead— 
Yer jus’ keep “Doin’ Noffin’” 
While yo's fas’ ersleep in bed. 
But yo’ don’ ercomplish ‘‘Noffin’™ 
Ar’ yo’ neber git erhead! 


An’ view de countless ‘‘Noffin’s 
What yo’ scatter’'d Everywhere. 
‘Noffin’s”’ ob yo’ boy-hood, 
‘En yo’ wouldn’ go ter school; 
De Manhood “Noffin’s” planted 
To do “Doin’ Noffin’”” rule— 
All growin’ in de Gyarden 
Ob er “Good fer Noffin’”’ fool. 
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Windin’ "mong de weeds an’ tares 
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“Are you all going to camp 
anywhere round here?” he asked abruptly. 

“Why, yes; down in the valley,” Dick replied. 

The fellow, a good-natured looking country lad, grinned 


stepped out into the trail. 


at them. “I guess not,” he said confidently. “Old Gus 
Sigafoos’ll have something to say about that, I reckon.” 

“Gus who?” inquired Bill. 

“Sigafoos. He ran two parties of picnickers off last 
week. He owns all this land you see around here.” 

If the pie had had ears on its crust they certainly would 
have had no cause to burn at that moment: for the first 
time since the start not a boy was thinking of it. “Oh, 
say,” said Dick, “that’s unreasonable. Why, a party from 
our town camped here for two weeks last summer.” 

“Yes, and that’s just the trouble,” the lad replied. “In 
two weeks they raised the everlasting dickens. They 
started three good-sized fires, dammed up the stream that 
runs past Gus’s shack so that he couldn't wash his 
face, killed songbirds right an’ left, cut down good trees 
left an’ right, spoiled the fishin’ down at—” 

“Hold on!” cried Dick. “We're scouts; we don’t do 
things like that.” 

The lad grinned. “Ye’re not goin’ to get a chance. Old 
Gus has been going without salt on his potatoes so he’d 
have plenty for his gun. Just take my advice and try 
some place on the other side of the railroad.” 

For a full minute the boys looked at one another in glum 
silence. This was the straw that made the camel unfit for 
military service. 

“You say the owner lives down in that shack?” asked 
Dick at last. ‘What is he, a hermit?” 

“Well, yes—that is, not a dickens of a hermit; he comes 
around to our place every Sunday when Ma has a good 
dinner.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I’m going to see him.” 

He turned quickly as he spoke the words—and then 
went a good deal more rapidly than he had planned. 

“Look out!” yelled Slim. 

(Continued on page 47) 


By Clarence Elmer 
Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 
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ORDY! Whar’s yo’ gwine? 
Scamp’rin’ ’ataway! 
Oh! ter work on ‘at ‘ar hen-house 
Yer bergun de oder day! 
Kase, tho’ et won't be doin’ Much, 
It's Sompin’, enyway! 


Hi! ‘At’s de spirit, Rastus! 
Do Sompin’ All De While, 

Kase ef yo’ jus’ does Sompin’, 
Yo’ Bank ercount ‘Il pile— 

But, while yo’s Doin “‘Noffin’ ”"— 
Why dey’s “Noffin’ Doin’” chil’. 
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Mr. James E. West 
Chief Scout Executive 


ECAUSE of the splendid spirit 
my displayed in the messages of 
greeting from the President 
of the United States, the Vice- 
President, and other leaders 
in national and 
state affairs, I 
have recom- 
mended to the Editors of BOYS’ 
LIFE that these messages be pre- 
sented to the membership of the 
Boy Scouts of America through 
our official magazine. Every 


The Pifth Aveme Building 
New York City. 








most encouraging results end a help to the 
further extension of this splendid work among 
the boys of the Nation. 

Very sincerely, 


National Council,Boy Scouts of America 


Twelfth Birthday Greetings from the 
Leaders of Our Country 


Men Who, Because of Their Character and Ability, Have Been 


















We need to keep constantly in mind the 
old saying that the boy is the father of the 
man, and that those qualities which we prize 
most in American character are dependent 
upon the training of our youth. Your organ- 
ization serves to preserve and 
bring out those valuable traits 
which were so evident in earlier 
days when necessity compelled 
every boy to be a scout, and | 
believe that the Boy Scouts of 
America have a great future be- 
fore them and constitute a real 
force working for good citizen- 


et - ey pe Figen Be Chosen by the People as Leaders in the Affairs of the ship. 

= the —— of the Boy Nation and the State Offer Greetings and CALVIN sa oa 
couts of America are enthusi- . ° ice-President. 

astically endorsed by men of this Advice to the Boy Scouts of America e 8 8 & 


type, because the Boy Scouts of 
America is effectively helping to train boys for responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and leadership. 

It seems to me to be very much worthwhile if each of our 410,000 
scouts could, in reading what these men have to say of the Boy Scout 
Movement, realize that it is likely that in the years to come leaders in 
the affairs of state and nation will come largely from men who have 
either been scouts or whose conduct has squared with the principles of 
the Boy Scout Movement. My hope is that every scout will not only 
realize this, but look ahead with determination to make the most of his 
present opportunities through Scouting to better equip himself for service 
to the community in which he lives as well as to his state and his country. 

JAMES E. WEST, Chief Scout Executive. 


1922 


_ The Boy Scouts rendered 
valuable assistance during the sessions of the Conference on the Limita- 


‘tion of Armament, and | take this opportunity of expressing to them, 


through you, my sincere appreciation of their willingness to help and 
of the efficient service which they have given. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


Secretary of State. 
+ * + * 


Tomorrow the Boy Scouts will be our leaders. You are preparing 
yourselves well for that grave responsibility through obedience and dis- 
cipline of mind and body. I would add one word which is the key 
to the individual success you each desire, save,—learn to conserve and 

{(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Pad-TrackKed Trail 


By R. AK. Culver 


‘D NEVER ought to of let him go! Jim Shelby’ll 
tell me that—and plain enough he’ll tell me, too! 
“What was you ever thinking of,’ he’ll say, ‘to let 
that boy of mine go wandering off into these moun- 
tains all alone—and with a place like that one you told 
him all about just calling to him to step in and take a 
chance? You might have known he'd do it!” 

Old Newt Pittman continued mumbling his apprehen- 
sions as he stood at the corner of his spruce-log cabin and 
gazed toward Big Cat Canyon. A pleasant sight enough 
it was at noonday, with its timber-tops aglow, but the sun 
was setting now. Already the blue tinge of the towering 
mountains round about was changing to a darker hue, 
adding an immensity of sheer silhouetted height against the 
crimsoned sky. The ruddy glow of the timber tops van- 
ished as he gazed. The mighty somberness of mountain 
twilight would soon obscure the outlines of the pines. and 
spruces, leaving nothing but a jumbled mass. Then would 
come black night and a wilderness of trackless way, for all 
but an oldtimer like himself, familiar with the Canyon’s 
contours and angling side-ravines, and the confusing big 
game trails seldom leading out of its enticing shelter. 

But Newt Pittman’s cabin overlooked the world, and 
half an hour of light remained. Up the trail on the 
western slope of Tip-Top Mountain, where it stood, two 
figures plodded wearily, their packs grown heavy from 
twenty miles of steep, rough going. One was a boy of 
sixteen, and the other a year younger. 

“Is this Mr. Pittman?” asked the elder of the two as 
they approached the figure at the corner of the cabin. 
“I'm Frank Towne and this is Terry Brooks. We're 
friends of Joe Shelby, who came up this way yesterday.” 

Old Newt Pittman nodded. “I was expecting you,” he 
said. “Ease your packs and walk in and make yourselves 
to home. [I'll rustle up some grub right away. I’m 
considerable worried just now about that reckless friend 
of yours. Joe went away this morning and he ain't got 
back yet. If he don’t show up pretty soon, I'll have to 
light the lantern and git out the old horn and go to 
stirring up the silences around down there in Big Cat 
Canyon, where he was headed for the last I seen of him.” 

“Why—do you think he’s lost?” asked Frank, anxiously. 

“Never mind what I think. Don’t you two boys go to 
getting all excited now. Maybe I'll need you both to help 
me locate him; and then again, he might show up yet, all 
safe and sound. It’s half an hour till downright dark. 
I'll warm up some beans and fry a pan of bacon, and while 
I’m doing that I'll tell you why I’m worrying a little.” 
He set about preparing the meal. “It was this way,” he 
began : 

“Joe was bound he’d go out for a hunt today all by 
himself. I couldn’t go along because I had to make a trip 
to Pine Flats for a packload of grub. I hadn’t been to 
the Mountain House recent to git my mail and so I didn’t 
know you three 
was coming up 
to stay a week, 
till Joe got here 
and told me. I 
was about 
plumb out of 
everything—ex- 
cepting some 
dried apples 
that the worms 


“g had got _ into 
bad. Joe, he 
laughs and says 
that I can go 


git me all the 
beans and bacon 
and canned 
truck I want, 
but that he’s 
aiming to fetch 
in a buck so as 
to surprise you 
boys with veni- 
son steak. I’m 
gitting too old 
to see the sights 
of a rifle good 
or I'd of had 
fresh meat for 
you myself. 
Well, so I told 
him—Son,’ I 
says, ‘it would 





about that 
reckless friend o’ yourn 


I’m considerable worried 


Ww 


be mighty fine if you could do that, but I’ll lay in the other 
grub in case you're out of luck. I don’t like you wander- 
ing off into these here mountains all alone,’ I says. ‘There’s 
rattlers and big cats around a plenty this 
year, but them thick leather leggins you got 
on ought to be snake-bite proof, and if you'll 
mind what I’m going to tell you about moun- 
tain lions and keep away from where I’m 
warning you not 
to go, I should 
reckon you'll be 
safe enough.’ 
“Then I 
told him 
I'd seena 
lot of lion 
tracks g 
down in’ 
Big Cat 
Canyon 
and that 
I had an 
idee I knew where they lead to when the owners of ’em 
got through padding round of nights. ‘What’s left of the 
old works of the Cinnibar Mine is located up in one of 
them side ravines,’ I says. ‘There’s a long tunnel, and a 
drift leading off from it about half way back, with a 
shaft and a windlass at the end of the drift. I worked in 
there myself in 98 and so I know. There’s been a fortune 
in quicksilver put in flasks up there and shipped down to 
San Francisco, but the ore body petered out, and there 
ain’t been a soul inside the place for twenty years. From 
outside you can see that the timbers is rotted bad, and 
there’s piles of rock that’s tumbled down. Right in there 
is where I calculate there’s a pair of lions dens up an 
has their young. You keep away from there,’ I says. ‘Some 
day when I git time I'll set a couple of my traps outside 
that tunnel and bait ’em up and we'll see what happens. 
But meantime, don’t go to fooling round the place. It’s 
mighty dangerous. You make tracks the other way if you 
come acrosst it. 


“6 ob bs can take old Tige along with you,’ I says. 

‘He’s the best deer hound in these here mountains 
—and he also knows a heap about big-cats. If you see 
his bristles rising, you better back up and turn around and 
hit for opener country. Don’t git foolish and take 
chances.’ And with that I climbs onto my mule and rides off 
for that packload of grub. When I last seen Joe, he was 
standing outside the cabin here with his .30-.30 whanging 
away at that white rock on the far side of the gulch over 
there—it ain’t much bigger than your hat, but dinged if 
he wasn’t a poppin’ it four times out of five! ‘I reckon 
he can take care of hisself!’ thinks I. But what’s a-worry- 
ing me now is that he ain't got back yet.” 

Old Newt Pittman continued to worry as darkness fell 
and Joe Shelby still failed to appear. Supper was eaten 
hurriedly and finally the searching party left the. cabin 
and plunged down into Big Cat Canyon. Each was 
equipped with a roll of blankets, and the two boys. car- 
ried their rifles. The old mountaineer had chosen a 
45 Colt as the handiest weapon for himself. He led the 
way, his lantern twinkling like a fire-fly as he wound in 
and out among the timber. 

Occasionally the old guide raised a polished powder horn 
—a relic of the days of ancient muzzle-loaders—and 
“stirred up the silences” of Big Cat Canyon with a mighty 
blast. Then the three would pause and listen. But there 
was no answering shout. They heard nothing but the echo, 
reverberating weirdly up and down the gloomy canyon— 
now loud, now faint, until it finally sent back a despairing 
wail as though, in seeking what it could not find, it had 
missed its own way and was lost itself. And so they 
proceeded anxiously. 


QoME miles down the canyon, old Newt Pittman stopped, 
set his lantern on the ground and got down on his 
hands and knees. 

“It’s just like I was afraid it would be,” he said slowly. 
“He’s hit off up towards the old Cinnibar Mine. It’s up this 
big side ravine. There’s his tracks, all toeing off that 
way.” He pointed at the ground beside the lantern. “He 
stood here for a minute—wondering whether he’d better 
risk it—look at them two tracks there close together; and 
look at that long smooth mark where he rested the butt 
of his rifle.” 

Still studying the ground, he added: “But what I can’t 
understand is why he brought something along with him 
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Two mountain lions crept 
out of the shadow and 
sneaked into the bush 


in a sack. See them criss-cross strand marks where he 
set it down? Whatever he had in it, was irreg’lar in 
shape and heavy—you can make out where it gouged into 
the ground in places. That gits me! But there ain’t 
nothing more important right now than to git up to that 
old tunnel just as fast as we can travel!” 

The boys had been bending over, examining the little tell- 
tale plot of ground. “Look!” exclaimed Frank—“there’s 
a lion’s track!” 

“And here’s another!” cried Terry excitedly. 

“I was hoping you wouldn’t notice ‘em,’ said the old 
mountaineer. “But maybe it’s just as well—it’s them big 
pad tracks that makes me think we'd better travel fast. 
The old road to the mine comes in from the other end 
of the ravine, but there’ > rough pack trail leads up from 
here. It’s all growed co. with brush—go careful and 
keep close to me—I don’t want to have to hunt for no one 
else tonight!” 

In half an hour they had worked their way to within 
hailing distance of the tunnel. Old Newt Pittman gave a 
shout. 

He was answered by a faint and smothered voice, too 
indistinct to be understood. There came with it the deep 
baying of old Tige! 

“Thank the good Lord the boy’s alive yet, anyhow!” 
mumbled the old man, drawing his sleeve across his moist 
forehead and hurrying on. “I was afraid he’d tumbled 
down the shaft, but he couldn’t have done that or he’d 
of been drowned long ago. In the old days we used to 
have to bail it out every morning, and it must be half full 
of water now.” 

Fifty yards from the tunnel they heard Joe’s voice 
again. This time they could understand his words. But 
what he said was difficult to comprehend. 

“T’m in here and can’t get out!” he shouted. ‘“There’s a 
big lion at the mouth of the tunnel—hurry up and kill him 
before he gets away!” Mingled with his perplexing words 
was the fierce baying of old Tige. 


S the rescuing party scrambled to the scene they saw a 
4% huge mountain lion, tumbling and tossing at the 
entrance of the tunnel. The approaching figures and the 
bright rays of the lantern added to its efforts. It finally 
gave a great bound and broke clear. For a second it 
settled on its haunches to leap a boulder that blocked its 
way. All three of the party fired. -The tense form re- 
laxed, toppled slowly backward and fell full length upon 
the rocks. On its right paw was a heavy steel trap. 

Old Tige limped from the tunnel, dangling his chain, 
and sniffed the carcass knowingly. Behind him, in bold 
relief against the black mouth of the tunnel, stood a figure 
that was hard to recognize. Its shirt was torn to shreds, 
and its hair matted bloodily. The leggings were ripped 
open and the trousers torn out of them and hanging in 
frayed strips. The figure was a startling thing of rags 
and tatters. 

But the bloody scarecrow grinned triumphantly ! 

“Great Lucifer!” gasped old Newt Pittman. “And the 
boy’s alive—and smilin’!” 
“You bet I am!” replied the lion hunter. “Maybe I look 
a‘little groggy but I’m still in the ring! It was old Tige 
there that saved me, though. I’ve got a sprained ankle 
and I’m scratched up a little—that’s all.” 

“Great jumping cats!” exclaimed old Pittman. “How 
did you ever git past that lion without gitting all chawed 
into mince meat! Your clothes seem to be the only 
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part of you that’s done for complete. And what did you 
want to git past for?—ain’t one lion a day enough?— 
you must have had this here one ketched a ready!” 

Joe Shelby grinned again as Frank and Terry rushed to 
him and aided him, limping football hero fashion, to a 
triumphal seat beside the lion. “You said they were plenti- 
ful around here, Uncle Newt,” he laughed. “And, believe 
me, you were right! There’s another dead one inside 
there—and a couple more I'll tell you about. 

“I suppose you feel like cutting a limb and whaling the 
stuffings out of me 
for not following 
your advice—and 
maybe I deserve a 
licking—but I can’t 
help that now. You 
told me too much 
about what I might 
discover up ‘here. I 
couldn’t keep away. 
After you left I 
went into the cabin 
and got a _ candle 
and some matches 
and put one of 
those big steel traps 
of yours into a sack. 
Then I whistled to 
Tige and _ started 
out. 

“By and by I ran 
across some _ lion 
tracks down in Big 
Cat Canyon—just as 
you said I probably 
would. I followed 
them along till they 
turned into a big 
ravine. As I stood 
wondering whether 
the tunnel was up in 
that direction, I saw 
an old mining dump, 
away up on the side 
of the ravine, with 
an ore car tumbled 
half-way down it. I 
knew that must be 
the place, so I be- 
gan to work my way 
up toward it. 


feet to the end of the drift. 
except an old rusty pick. 
back to the main tunnel. 
end of that. 


There was nothing there 
I turned around and walked 
Then I started back toward the 


66 DY AND BY I came to a caved-in place. There was a 

lot of rocks and timbers all piled up together, but 
one of the timbers had, held back some of the rocks so 
that there was a hole left—just about big enough to let 
me through, I thought. I was about to crawl into it, when 
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I had only the wall of the tunnel to guide me and I kept 
bumping into it and getting more and more rattled all 
the time. 

“After a while I heard the sounds of fighting coming 
my way fast. Then all of a sudden there didn’t seem to 
be any side of the tunnel left to guide me, and I fell full 
length—into the drift. I had sense enough to remember 
a few things, and I thought the drift would be as safe a 
place as any—if I could get in behind the windlass and 
find that old rusty pick I’d seen there. So I scrambled to 
my feet and kept 
fumbling along the 
wall. The lion was 
after me, but it 
sounded as if Tige 
was close behind, 
nipping it at every 
jump. 

“Just as I crowded 
in behind the wind- 
lass, the lion hit it 
with a thud and it 
commenced to whirl 
and creak. - 1 could 
hear the lion’s claws 
ripping through the 
rotten wood, and 
could: see a pair of 
green eyes bobbing 
up and down. Then 
the eyes dropped out 
of sight and I heard 
a big splash down 
below! 

“IT was feeling 
pretty weak and 
wobbly when I got 
back to the main 
tunnel. I patted Tige 
and picked up _ his 
chain, and he started 
to lead me out. 1 
didn’t mind—I 
wanted some fresh 
air! But just as we 
got inside of the 
opening, there was a 
terrible yowling, and 
I could see a big 
lion thrashing and 
tumbling around out- 


“T could see the side. It was this one 
mouth of the tun- ; : —here. The other 
nel long before I In bold relief against the blackness of the tunnel, stood a figure that was hard to recognise had missed the trap, 
got here. About but this one had 


three hundred yards away I sat down to rest a minute. 
The entrance to the tunnel didn’t look very big that far 
away—just a ragged little black opening, and it was partly 
hidden in the brush and kind of hard to see: plain on ac- 
count of the shadow of this big spruce here falling right 
across it. As I sat looking at it, I thought I saw two 
forms come out, but I wasn’t sure. Anyhow, I lost track 
of them. Then, all of a sudden, two mountain lions crept 
out of the shadow and sneaked into the brush, and headed 
up the ravine. 


“I sat there for a long time, wondering how much of a 
chance I’d be taking if I went up and crawled inside the 
tunnel to see if there were any cubs in there. The more 
I thought about it the more I began to believe that, if I 
waited till the old ones got a good distance away, I'd have 
time to go in and look around before they had time to get 
back. So I waited a little longer and then worked my 
way over here as quietly as I could. My foot slipped and 
loosened a rock that rattled down the side of the ravine 
and made quite a racket, but I thought maybe it wouldn’t 
be heard at any great distance. 


“When I got over here, Tige bristled up and began to 
run in and out the tunnel, looking up at me and whining 
as if he were trying to tell me it was a lions’ den. He sure 
is a wise old dog—that Tige! If it hadn’t been for 
him I guess I wouldn’t be here now. 


“But about the trap—you can see there’s a kind of nar- 
row place between the rocks there, this side of the mouth 
of the tunnel, where the lions passed as they went. in and 
out. I thought I’d set the trap there, so if either of them 
showed up while I was inside, it might get caught—and 
save me a lot of trouble! Well, so I set the trap there 
and put Tige’s chain back on his collar and led him: into 
the tunnel for fear that if I didn’t he might get into the 
trap himself. Then I lighted the candle and went fur- 
ther in. 

“After a while I came to that drift that turns off to 
the right. I followed it up till I came to the windlass over 
the shaft at the end. There was a little narrow space 
each side of it. I crowded through one of these and 
looked around behind the windlass. It was only a few 
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old Tige turned around and commenced to growl. And 


then things began to happen fast! 


“The first thing I knew, there was a big yellow form 
streaking through the air, right square at me! I was 
knocked flat on my back. I could hear my clothes being 
ripped to pieces and every once in a while I’d feel some- 
thing too! Then old Tige began to get busy. I rolled 
over and crawled to the other side of the tunnel. I got 
to my feet and crowded against the wall and started to 
get out*of the place as fast I could feel my’ way. Of 
course my rifle had been knocked out of my hands, and 
the candle too. It was as black as pitch in there. There 
seems to be a turn in the tunnel, after it gets in a-ways, 
and so I couldn’t see the patch of light at the opening. 
Tige and the lion were making such a racket that I guess 
my hair stood straight up. Anyhow, I was awful scared! 
I was afraid the lion would kill Tige and then finish me. 











The Black Wolf Pack 


ES, it’s true. We have induced that great old 

Scout, Dan Beard, to write a real fiction story 

around the thousand and one hair-raising adven- 
tures he has had in his seventy-one years of life in the 
out-of-doors. It is as stirring as any tale that ever 
came from the pen of the famous Jack London; it is 
as full of the spirit of the West as a Bret Harte yarn; 
it has all the punch and fire and action that a Western 
story should have. Doesn't the title thrill you?—*‘“The 
Black Wolf Pack.” It is a pack call to strike fear to 
the heart of the strongest man. But it’s a strange pack 
with a stranger master. There is a mystery about this 
man of the mountains that is all-absorbing, and through 
it all is that fine wholesome and always interesting back- 
ground of natural history that Dan Beard knows so 
well; mountain sheep romp through the tale; there is a 
hunting eagle that is as much of a mystery as the black 
wolf pack; there is a buffalo herd, the white death, 
grizzly bears, a panther den, and most interesting of all, 
a regular boy who has a lot of real thrills and adven- 
tures. It’s a great story. Watch for it. It will com- 
mence in an early issue, 





stepped square into it. I had fastened the chain of the 
trap to a small root of that spruce there—the only fasten- 
ing place it would reach to, and I was afraid the lion 
would break the root and get away if I didn’t hurry up 
and shoot it. So I lighted some matches and went back 
and found my rifle. I pumped out one shell to see if the 
gun would work all right—after the way it had been 
knocked around. When I tried to pump in another shell 
it kept jamming, something had happened to the mechan- 
ism when the rifle had been knocked from my hands into 
that pile of rocks. 

“Well, there I was! I didn’t feel like tackling a full 
grown mountain lion with nothing but a rusty pick, and 
I didn’t want to take a chance on letting Tige get all 
chewed up, so I’ve been in there ever since—till you came 
up just now. But I had a lot of fun, anyhow, meantime. 
Come on in, you fellows, I want to show you something.” 


E arose and hobbled back into the tunnel. The two 

other boys follow wonderingly. Old New-Pittman 

wagged his scraggy gray beard and gazed blankly after 
them, spluttering incoherently. 

A few minutes later, as the three reappeared, Frank 
and Terry each carrying something in his arms that spat 
and wriggled harmlessly, the old mountaineer regained 
his power of speech, voicing his pent-up sentiment in 
these picturesque terms: 

“Great suffering catamounts! One of the fawn-killin’ 
varmints drowned in the shaft—where you can fish it out 
and git the hide and bounty—another one dead, out here— 
and now two more of ’em that won’t never roam these 
parts no more! Say, if you boys stay a whole week 
longer, big cats is going to be scarce articles in these parts, 
and the state treasury’ll go plumb bankrupt payin’ boun- 
ties!” 

And then old Newt Pittman looked up through the 
branches of the towering spruce beside him, at the stars— 
and beyond, and murmured: “If there ever is another war 
the country’s shore safe! This here kind of boy will 
crawl out into No Man’s Land and fetch back the whole 
works of an enemy—'specially if he’s been told that it’s 
extry risky—and in what direction he should’nt go!” 
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HERE is palaver in the Ibbidi village. The white 

trader across the river hears the hum and buzz of 

voices, rising and falling with the swing of the 

argument. The tall King Bilibilibo is seen in his 
high top hat, the emblem of kingship in West Africa and 
for which he bartered a fine leopard’s pelt to the trader; 
and under a long cloak of hen’s feathers and a carved 
mask is the wizard Di-ibo, at his old tricks, one may 
be sure. 

The trader hardly gives a thought to what it may be 
about. Perhaps a strange bird has flown over the huts 
or a baby has been born with six toes, or something mys- 
teriously portentous like that. The trader hasn’t the 
energy to get interested in anything. The long dry season 
of the Niger affects the very soul of a man. The jungle 
droops and is as motionless as painted scenery. The en- 
twined mangrove roots show covered with river slime 
high out’ of the low water; creeks are become dry mud 
gullets; the chatter of monkeys and shriek of parrots are 
only heard in a few drowsy notes at sundown. Tree, 
beast, reptile and even man had succumbed to a quietism, 
now, however, stirred by palaver. The white man 
yawns, and counts the months to the day his relief will 
come out and he will go home. 

How is he to know that the palaver across the river 
is of vital interest to himself?—a life and death matter. 

A serious situation has arisen. The rains are weeks 
overdue, and the conical granaries are almost empty of 
millet grain and the palm oil that is the olive oil and 
cooking fat of the Niger tribes. From year to year the 
Ibbidi store just enough food to carry them to the next 
yam harvest. But the delayed rain has put off the har- 
vest several weeks. They talk all around and about it. 
Someone has worked magic against the rains. They talk 
all around and about it. Some think the ancestral spirits 
are offended because the Ibbidi have drawn the sap of 
the rubber trees to barter the rubber to the trader for 
salt and tobacco. Osungu, the son of Kia, says, “The sap 
of the tree is the blood. A tree is life. Blood is the 
Spirit of Life. Therefore we have taken the Spirit Life 
of the trees.” The terrible theory draws groans from 
the men and shrieks from the women, whilst the young 
girls tremble in fear of being selected by the wizard for 
sacrificial offering to appease the spirits. 

But Di-ibo derides the theory, as he was bound to deride 
the theory of a layman in spiritual things, for one thing, 
but for deeper reason in that he is bent on fastening sus- 
picion against the white man. He fears the influence of 
the white over the Ibbidi will in time destroy their faith 
in his wizardry. But he is too cunning to let the council 
see that he is aiming at the white. He is himself too 
afraid of the trader’s magic, such as his death magic called 
“gun,” to come out in open enmity. He stalks behind a 
tool, one Tamunoilumimi, which means God’s Gift, or 
God’s Good-will, for the boy had come when his parents 
were well along in life and had given up hope of a baby. 
As often happens in such cases he was born a weakling 
and had been spoiled in his rearing by his overfond 
Tam-the-moody, he is called, and at times, Tam- 


parents. 





The chatter of monkeys and the shricks of parrots are 
heard only in a few drowsy notes at sundown 
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the-dandy, for he paints his eyelids 
with antimony, and has had his 
lower lip sewed down to his chin, 
exposing teeth filed to sharp 
points, to the great distress of his 
parents, who fear that such in- 
novations will make the ancestral 
spirits angry. Without the least 
suspicion that he is Di-ibo’s tool, 
_Tam stands up among his white- 
haired elders and the warriors. A 
great talker is Tam. 
‘¢<EpROTHERS, listen. For five 
moons the Spirit of Thunder 
has not been heard in our land. Nor 
has eye been brightened by the 
Spirit of the Fire of the Sky. The 
Spirit of the Winds brings no more 
the clouds. Why?” says Tam, look- 
ing all around. But none answers. 
The young bucks like to hear Tam 
talk, even if the grey heads are a 
bit contemptuous. “Why?” repeats 
Tam, conceited to hear his own 
voice and conceited in the friend- 
ship of the wizard. Oh, the 
wizard has coached him what to 
say, to be sure. They have put 
their heads together, in the Ju-Ju 
Grove, and talked it all out; Di-ibo 
the great piece of wizardry and 
Tam his prize scholar. “One there 
is who has witched the rains. Who 
then has power against the water 
of the skies? O listen. The white 
is Ombwiri of the Big Water,” 
says Tam, meaning a kind of 
super-being of the sea, like the 
Ombwiri of the jungle, whom no Ibbidi ever set eyes 
on, yet know them to be in the jungle, for who else could 
it be who toppled over the giant mahoganies to be found 
there, uprooted mangroves and sent them spinning down 
the river in the rainy season? “Listen to the voice of 
God’s Good-will,” says Tam, in fine conceit with himself. 
“By my wisdom I will show that the white is Ombwiri 
and hath made magic against the waters of the sky. 
Thus e 

A voice hurls an interruption. 

“You lie!” 

Tam does not have to turn to see who is the owner of 
that voice. He knows. A spasm of rage shakes him. He 
attempts to go on with his peroration and ignore the in- 
terruption, but a dozen voices are encouraging the inter- 
rupter. : 

“Listen to Omo . . . Omo-the-silent-one will make talk 
with Tam-of-many-words. Listen to Omo-the-hunter,” 
they cry, all eyes turned to a strong-looking young man 
whose skin is of a much lighter hue than their coal black- 
ness. Omo is of the clay color 
of the N’ganda people, who 
were driven down from the 
Upper Niger in their escape 
from Arab slavers, and whose 
king presented a beautiful girl 
of the tribe to King Bilibilibo’s 
father as a peace offering, and 
of whom Omo, which means 
Ebb Tide, was born; born at ebb of tide. 
He conforms to the customs of the Ibbidi, his 
head being shaved to a center tuft and his 
upper lip pierced with a leopard’s tooth. He 
stands there, his athletic body glinting in the sun 
like polished bronze, all abashed to find everyone 
expecting him to speak. He has called Tam a liar 
in the heat of a passionate desire to save the white 
man, for he knows that hunger will make raging 
beasts of the Ibbidi and he sees that the wizard is 
working up feeling against the white. Omo is no 
talker. He feels, but hardly knows what he feels. He 
hates the Smart Alec Tam so that he cannot think 
at all; can only mumble something about the white 
having befriended him and having cured him of 
grave hurts after he had been mauled by a leopard. 

“My leg was broken,” he says. “The white had mag- 
ic medicine. My leg is sound. He healed my wounds.” 

Tam gives a scream of triumph on hearing that. 

“Thy own mouth hath said it,” he cried. “The 
Ombwiri has powerful magic. It is not man’s magic. 
Thy leg was broken. Now thou dost not even limp. The 
white is Ombwiri. And thou, Omo, art his evil servant. 





Then the white throws his magic light where Sungu had pointed 
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Thou art in 
league. I de- 
nounce _ thee,” 
Tam screams. 
There was 
something not 
quite right 
about Tam; he 
got excited so 
easily. 

Omo struggles with ail the things he feels, struggles to 
find the words to express them. He knows certain things 
are so, but he cannot say what he knows. It is all in 
his heart. He can only hurl a proverb at Tam. 

“Wisdom is not in the tongue, but in the head.” 

Tam laughs derisively. “Oh,” he cried, “Omo-of-the- 
bush talks of wisdom.” Quite a wit is Tam. 





MO’S blood races, his heart leaps and his fists ball. 
Rage suddenly unlocks his tongue. He catapults 
short, sharp sentences at Tam and the council. 

“I lie not. The white is man. He is man of another 
land. Men are like the money, of many kinds. Some are 
small and some are big; some of many words and some of 
none. The white men hath more wisdom than the black 
men. My mother’s people the N’ganda say :—In the be- 
ginning Nyambi (the Ruling Spirit) made the world. 
Then He called before Him the first black man and the 
first white man, who are the fathers of us all. He put 
down on the ground before them a calabash which had 
all the good things of the world—the lands where the 
fruit and yam grow abundantly and the river is full of 
fish and in the forests are the elephants and the palm 
tree; beside the calabash Nyambi put the Book of Wis- 
dom. Then He said first to the black man to choose. The 
foolish black man chose the calabash with all the good 
things of the world. But what good did that do him, when 
the white man got the Book of Wisdom, so that now he 
comes to black man’s land and gets the palm oil and the 
rubber and the ivory? By the Book of Wisdom the white 
man knows how to mend broken legs.” 

Never has Omo-the-silent-one said so much at one time. 
It bids fair to carry the whole council for that very 
reason, not to mention that he seems to have spoken with 
rare good sense. For awhile Tam is speechless from 
chagrin. But not for long. He grabs hold of the first 
thing that comes to mind and hurls at Omo a charge of 
unpatriotism in introducing into Ibbidi’ palaver a belief 
of the N’ganda. Omo is suddenly unpopular, particularly 
with the women. Seeing this, Tam grows confident and 
hauls forth his great argument to prove that the whites 
are Ombwiri of the Big Water. 

“The whites they come among us for a little while, then 
they go away. They cannot five long on the land. because 
they are Ombwiri of the Big Water. Do we not see the 
white grow white and whiter, and thinner and thinner 
under our eyes. Does he not take magic medi- 
cine called quinine. Listen. We see the white grow 
weaker and weaker. Then one day the fire canoe comes 
from the big water with another white, and he who was 
here goes down to the Big Water. Yea, Soto the son of 
Dappa once went to the Big Water. And out of where the 
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sun goes down came a fire canoe as big as a village. Yea, 
all the Ibbidi could get into this fire canoe, which the 
whites call ship. The Ombwiri of the Big Water got into 
the fire canoe called ship, and it went out toward the 
setting sun, and the whites in it were seen no more. And 
thus do I know that the white across the river is Ombwiri 
and hath made magic against the rains, because his time 
cometh when he must go back to the Big Water and he 
hates us because he must leave us the land that has the 
rubber and the palm oil and the ivory. It is so.” 


Bernie speaks Tam, and Omo’s heart goes dead within 
him, so angry are the Ibbidi against the white who be- 
friended him. And Tam is not yet done. He calls unto 
one named Karibi to stand forth and tell what he saw 
that forenoon when he took a fish to the white and bar- 
tered it for fish-hooks. Karibi stands forth trembling, 
for if the white is Ombwiri he will have occult means of 
avenging himself. Karibi speaks hesitantly, and then only 
under threat from the wizard. He says he saw 
the white looking at a thing on the veranda and which the 
white called barometer. The white looked at it a long 
time. Then he turned and saw Karibi standing there, and 
he called Karibi to come and look. And Karibi saw in the 
barometer a thin blue streak. The white said that the 
streak was going down, and if it went as far as where the 
white placed his finger it would rain cats and dogs. Yea, of 
a surety, the white could make it rain cats and dogs. The 
magic called barometer could bring or keep away clouds. 

Even Omo is half-convinced. But then he thinks of 
the white’s kindness, of how gently he had washed his 
wounds, and bound his leg, and kept him in his own 
house, feeding him till he was well. But all the Ibbidi 
are convinced. And lest there be any doubt the wizard 
has a gourd of wood ashes brought to him. He shakes up 
the ashes and reads what they say. Of course he reads 
what he wants to find there. He says the white has given 
the land the Evil Eye. 

It is decided that the white must die. It is evil to kill. 
But in this world there are good and evil, and one is as 
liable to bump into one as into the other. Sometimes, in- 
deed, one has to do evil to do good, as in the present case 
it is necessary to kill the white to bring the rains. 

Karibi says he will bring a fish to the wizard to poison 
and then he will go and barter it to the white’s cook. But 
Tam is a disciple of Di-ibo and full of cunning. Seems to 
know everything it is useful to know about a man you are 
plotting to kill. He says that the white man makes his 
black servant eat of his food first. Then Kia speaks up 
bravely. 

“I will take my bow and a poisoned arrow and paddle 
to the middle of the river. When the Ombwiri walks from 
its house I will shoot.” 

“Fool!” snorts the wizard. “Wilt thou have the Spirit 
of the Ombwiri plague us. If thou spillest the blood of 
the Ombwiri thou taketh the Spirit Life.” 

Cold horror seizes Kia at his narrow escape. It is a 
lesson to the others. None dares offer suggestion, till 
Sungu-the-fool says he will take his canoe and go to the 
Ombwiri and say he knows where a man-eating crocodile 
sleeps. Then the Ombwiri will take his gun and enter 
Sungu’s canoe. Then when they come to the middle of the 
river Sungu will overturn the canoe and drown the 
Ombwiri. 
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The idea of drowning 
an Ombwiri of the Big 
Water is as ridiculous 
as trying to drown a fish. 
But Sungu cannot see 
what there is to laugh at. 
He sulks. 

Then Omo _ speaks 
again; speaks from his 
heart for the life of the 
white. But they howl him 
down. Tam-the-moody 
and Di-ibo whisper to- 
gether, and Tam says: 

“The Ombwiri hath 
given our country the 
Evil Eye. It so says in 
the ashes. Very well. 
The Ombwiri cannot be 
killed without shedding 
blood. He cannot be 
drowned, as saith Sungu- 
the-fool. Then let him 
live. Let him live with- 
out the power of the 
Evil Eye. Let us put 
out his eyes.” 
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HUS speaks Tam, 

and feels _himself 

grow inches taller. All 

cut and dried he had it. 

Sungu-the-fool would go 

to the white with a story of a monster crocodile asleep 

in’ the Grove of the Ancestral Spirits. He would tell 

the white that the beast was devouring the Ibbidi. The 

white would get into Sungu’s canoe and go with him to 

the grove. And there the Ibbidi would ambush, and seize 

and bind the Ombwiri and put out his tyes. It would be 

best to do this in the Grove of the Ancestral Spirits for 

they would be on the side of the Ibbidi against the intrud- 
ing Ombwiri. 

Di-ibo nods very wisely. Says he will put out the eyes 
of the Ombwiri, and will keep them, for they will be 
great magic against all evils. Then he picks out this man 
and that man for the ambushing party. He picks out Kia, 
and Kia feels honored and proud. He picks out Sungu, 
because Sungu is a fool and will obey. He picks out 
Dappa. But Dappa is suddenly taken sick; pains in the 
stomach, in the legs—all over. Anything for an excuse. 
The wizard picks Omo, but quickly changes his mind. 
He is afraid of Omo’s friendship for the white. He picks 
this man and that man; and one says he has an ibet 
(a taboo laid on him at birth by his parents). He says 
his ibet forbids him going into the jungle when the 
moon is on the wane, and the moon is now waning. In 
the end Di-ibo gets a dozen men, mostly young bucks, 
and not many of them willing. It is a terribly risky 
thing to capture an Ombwiri of the Big Water and pit 
out his eyes. And some are astonished to think they had 
actually had barter dealings with the white across the river 
and never suspected he was Ombwiri, 
not till the wizard told them. It just 
went to show how necessary is a 
wizard and what tterrible things 
might happen if a tribe was without 
one. But now they came to think 
about it, there were many things about 
the white that had been very strange 


The tornado is on 
them, all of a sud- 
den 
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and unnatural. Oh, for sure he was Ombwiri. Why, 
had he not been seen to uncork a bottle, and from the 
bottle issue a devil that hissed and frothed, and which the 
white called seltzer, and swallowed down his throat! 
What had they been about, to think such a strange creature 
was a human being? But Di-ibo had known all along. 
Oh, it was a fine thing to have a wizard like Di-ibo to look 
after things. 

The council disperses. King Bilibilibo goes to his hut, 
and sits on his heels, and from time to time a shiver 
trembles through him. It is a bad business, and if things 
go amiss he, the king, will be called to book by the white; 
will have to shoulder all the blame. Tam, too, makes a 
break for the hut of his parents. But the wizard stops 
him. Tam must go along. Di-ibo takes hen manure and 
toads’ spittle and makes it into little balls and gives a ball 
to each of the twelve ambushmen, for charm to render 
them invisible to the Ombwiri. They go to the jungle, to 
the Grove of the Ancestral Spirits. Sungu-the-fool goes 
to his canoe, pushes into the stream and paddles over to 
the trading station; bold because he is a fool. And 
cunning in his folly. He thinks up all the ins and outs of 
the story of the babe-devouring crocodile, by which he is 
to trap the sympathies of the white and lure him to the 
ambush. 

Omo-the-hunter draws off to himself. Goes and sits by 
the river. No one heeds him, for it is his way to squat 
like that and dream of his hunts. But he is not dreaming 
now. He watches Sungu’s canoe, with such feeling that 
it is as if he saw with his heart rather than with his eyes. 
He tries to think; imagines that he does think; but all he 
does is to squat there and let the feelings take possession 
of him. Out of the feelings there rise to his head vague 
images of ideas, but no definite line of thought or plan 
of action. At first he can think only of the dreadful 
fate of the white who befriended him. He sees it all 
in horrific mental pictures. The ambush. Eyes plucked 
out. The white stumbling along. in utter darkness; 
blundering blind; hitting his head against tree trunks, 
tripping over roots. And all around him are the 
plaguing, teasing, tormenting bush-devils; the Manu (dis- 
embodied spirits of human beings who died violent 
deaths) ; the Abambo (ghosts) ; Mionde, who cause sick- 
ness and interfere with human plans. Omo tries to shut 
his mind to the visions; tries to forget the white man; 
tries to put his mind on tomorrow’s hunt. But memory of 
the white’s nursing, and his leg that had been broken 
and was now whole will not let him forget. He longs pas- 
sionately, longs with all the feeling of a savage to save 
the white man. He is still convinced that the white is 
a human being like himself. In memory he sees the blue 
eyes, hears the kindly voice, feels the gentle touches of 
the ministering hands. But what can he do against Tam 
and Di-ibo and the twelve ambushmen? If he cries out 
warning to 
the white the 
wizard will 
denounce 
him toJu-Ju, 

(Con’d on 

page 52) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





CHAPTER IX 


ITH a full knowledge of the 

dangers and horrors of any deter- 

mined Indian warfare before him, 

Daniel Boone knew better than to 
push forward into the new Paradise without some sort of 
backing; and as at present it seemed impossible to get 
that he settled down in the Clinch Valley as patiently as 
he could to await the turn of events. 

Now it happened that in those times, as today, it was 
the custom after a war was over to give the soldiers who 
had fought in that war a bounty or bonus. This took the 
form of lands. After the French war, that preceded the 
Revolution, the custom had been followed, and Virginia 
had located her bounty lands in Kentucky! To be sure 
nobody could get at that land: but on the other hand it 
was reported to be very rich, so it would probably be 
valuable some day. The legislators had no concern with 
ways and means. “Here,” they told the soldier, “the land 
is there: for we have been reliably informed as to that 
fact. We have voted it to you. It is none of our business 
how you get it—or whether you ever get it.” 

But at that time a man named Lord Dunmore was Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. He was much hated and vilified later, 
when his loyalty to his own country impelled him quite 
naturally to take the British side, but he seems to have 
been a man of wisdom and of energy. He too was much 
taken with the stories of the new west; and in 1772 he 
had made arrangements to explore in company with 
George Washington. The expedition fell through, but 
both Washington—as a friend of the soldier—and Dun- 
more—as being interested in opening new country for his 
colony of Virginia—occupied themselves in making more 
definite the rather vague bounty claims. To this end they 
sent in surveyors. 

Those bold and hardy men, under an expert woodsman 
named Thomas Bullitt, and including many names later 
famous, made their way down the Ohio River to the Falls, 
following thus the custom of taking the easy routes by 
waterway. Here they built a fortified camp and proceeded 
methodically about their business. 

This was in 1773. The next year, as these were un- 
molested, other surveyors were sent in; and Captain James 
Harrod with a party of forty-one men came down the 
Ohio River looking out possible locations for the bounty 
land. Another party came up the Kentucky River to about 
the present site of Louisville. None of these men brought 
their families, nor any of their household goods. They 
were exactly like the hunting parties who had preceded 
them, except that they had other thoughts in view besides 
the pursuit of game and pelts. 





OU may be sure the Indians viewed these encroach- 
ments with uneasiness. They had not yet come to the 
point of declaring an open war, nor advancing on these 


rather strong bands 
of white men in 
sufficient force to 
destroy them; but 
raiding parties of 
young men were 
constantly on the 
war path or on horse 
stealing expedi- 
tions — a_ favorite 
form of sport. 
Lonely cabins on the 
east side of the 
mountains were at- 
tacked and their oc- 
cupants. killed or 
carried captive. 
Many white people 
were thus slain be- 
foreadrop of Shaw- 
nee blood was shed. 

The borderers grew 
more and more ex- 
asperated and surly 
at these swift blows, 


struck in the dark 
by an enemy who 
disappeared before 
the blow could be 
countered. Once in 
a while they set 
forth in retaliation, 


and then the chances 
were nine out of ten 
that they killed the 


Stewart Edward White 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


wrong Indians, which made them still more enemies. 
Everything was ripe for a grand explosion. The whites 
were anxious for a war that would settle these forays: 
the Shawnees and Mingos were haughty and yet at the 
same time uneasy over the westward advance of the 
whites: Lord Dunmore desired to add definitely the Ken- 
tucky lands to his Colony of Virginia, and at the same 
time, probably, in view of the increasing trouble with 
England, he would have been delighted to distract the 
Virginians’ minds by an Indian war. All that was needed 
Was an excuse. 

Lord Dunmore saw plainly that the excuse could not 
be long wanting, and that if the surveying parties in the 
back country were not to perish in the first blast of the 
tempest, they must be immediately warned. In this need 
he sent for Daniel Boone, whose name was already well 
known, and whose daring journey was celebrated. As 
Boone expresses it, Lord Dunmore “solicited” him to go in 
to warn the surveyors. 

“I immediately complied with the Governor’s request,” 
says Boone simply. 

He picked out one of his acquairtance named Stoner, 
another master woodcraftsman, and the two started on 
their journey. It was doubly perilous, not only because 
of the growing hostility of the Indians, but also because 
the necessity for making speed made it impossible for them 
to be as careful as, usual. 


T was a most extraordinary feat, for it covered over 

eight hundred miles and was completed in two months. 
It was entirely overland, for the easier water routes— 
along which the surveyors had entered—were now closed 
by Indians. They found and visited all the surveyors’ 
camps, no light feat in itself, and they warned Captain 
Harrod and his party of landlookers. Boone, with char- 
acteristic far-sightedness, lost no opportunity of getting 
more first-hand information cf the land. So pressing was 
the need of this warning that only a few days after 
3oone’s arrival at the Falls of the Ohio, while the sur- 
veyors and settlers were breaking camp getting ready to 
go, a number of them who had gone to the spring for 
water were attacked suddenly. The survivors had to 
scatter and escape as best they could. 

One man, with the Indians about two jumps behind 
him, fled along an Indian trail and shortly arrived at the 
Ohio River. Here, at the end of the trail, by the greatest 
good luck, was a bark canoe. He flung himself into it and 
shoved off, lying low until the swift current at this part 
of the river had carried him out of range. By the time 
he dared raise his head he was far down stream, around 











By the time he dared raise his head he was far down stream. 


To make head 
against the force of the stream, with prob- 
ably the Indians waiting for him, seemed 
impossible ; especially as the fugitive had no 
idea whether or not he would find his com- 


many bends and headlands. 


rades still living. It seemed easier to keep 
on going; so he did. In the bark canoe he floated down 
the entire length of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, a 
distance of two thousand miles, and in some manner made 
his way up the Atlantic coast to Philadelphia. It was cer- 
tainly a roundabout way to get home! and a most extra- 
ordinary journey. The -time was summer, so that wild 
grapes and berries were plentiful; besides which, like all 
frontiersmen who never stirred step without rifle, he was 
armed. 

By secret ways and with great dangers and natural diffi- 
culties avoided Boone led his little band across the moun- 
tains and safe to civilization. The Hunter himself re- 
marked that they overcame “many obstacles,” which was 
an emphatic statement from him. Considering the fact 
that during his absence war had finally blazed in all its 
fury, so that now must be avoided an aroused and active 
foe, Boone’s successful conduct of this party was truly 
remarkable. 


URING his absence the needed spark had been struck 
that should fire the tinder so long prepared. At that 
time one of the most noted men on the border, red or 
white, was Logan, an Iroquois, but now chief among the 
Senecas and Mingos. He was a man of very high char- 
acter, a great orator, a man of vision and intelligence, one 
who knew the integrity of his word and his honor. An 
individual named Lowden has told us that he considered 
“Logan the best specimen of humanity he ever met with, 
either white or red,” which is remarkable praise in that 
day when borderers like Lowden looked on “savages” with 
contempt. Logan was a noble specimen of a man, over 
six feet tall, straight as a pine tree, with an open and 
kindly expression. He had ever been the friend of the 
white, using always his influence for peace, and doing for 
them all the kindly deeds in his power. Especially was he 
a friend of children, noted for his gentleness to them. Nor 
was he less celebrated for his manly qualities. He was a 
good shot, and as mighty a hunter as Boone himself. 
Throughout the whole border he was liked by everybody, 
and treated by everybody with the greatest respect, for 
his manner was said to have been informed with a grave 
and lofty courtesy that seemed to exact an equal courtesy 
in return, even from the roughest men. It has been told 
of him that “he was greatly liked and respected by all the 
white hunters and frontiersmen whose friendship and 
respect were worth having; they admired him for his 
dexterity and prowess, and they loved him for his straight- 
forward honesty and his noble loyalty to his friends.” 
Now just at this time three traders were attacked by 
some outlaw Cherokees, outlaw from even their own tribe; 
one was killed, one 
wounded, and _ their 
goods were stolen. 
Orders were issued 
by Lord Dunmore’s 
lieutenant to the bor- 
derers to hold them- 
selves in readiness 
to repel any attack 
by the Indians. On 
the strength of that, 
some of the reckless 
and lawless border- 
ers started out to 
kill perfectly friend- 
ly and innocent In- 
dians. And by what 
must seem always 
the most evil of all 
injustice, every mem- 
ber of Logan’s fam- 
ily was most brutally 
murdered, nine in 
all, down to the last 
child. All these re- 
taliatory killings fell 
on friendly Indians. 
Immediately the 
flames of war blazed 
up. Swift runners 
loped through the 
forest carrying the 
news to distant 
tribes. The war 
poles were struck in 
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many villages and to the command of Cornstalk, the 
greatest of the war chiefs, came practically every warrior 
of four powerful tribes, the Shawnees, the Delawares, the 
Mingoes and the Wyandotts. To the Indians, proud and 
warlike, and firmly convinced that they could conquer the 
whites and bar them from the country, the time seemed 
to have come for the supreme effort. 

Logan did not wait for his own revenge. On learning 
of the slaughter of his family he gathered together a small 
band of Mingo warriors and fell on the 
settlement. He took there thirteen 
scalps. A party pursued; but he am- 
bushed them cleverly, and defeated them, 
taking more scalps. Before the war had 
become general he made at least four of 
these bloody raids, perhaps more, burn- 
ing, tomahawking, killing, and disap- 
pearing again as he had come. He was 
a wolf, sombre and terrible. 

Yet even in this paroxysm of grief, 
anger and revenge, his nobler qualities 
were not submerged. He was out to kill 
in his madness, yet when a prisoner was 
captured he refused to permit torture, 
and risked his own life to save the cap- 
tive. A few days later he came to this 
white man bringing a quill, some paper, 
and ink made of gunpowder. Under 
dictation the prisoner wrote a short note 
addressed to Captain Gresap, whom 
Logan supposed to be the murderer of 
his family. This was a mistake. A 
trader named Greathouse had committed 
the deed. Then Logan made another 


white settler, and left the note tied to a 
war club. It read: 

“Captain Cresap: 

“What did you kill my people on 
Yellow Creek for? The white people 
killed my kin at Conestoga, a great while 
ago, and I thought nothing of that. But 
you killed my kin again at Yellow Creek, 
and took my cousin prisoner. Then I 
thought I must kill too; and I have been 
three times to war since; but the Indians 
are not angry, only myself.” 


T® great Seneca chief was wrong: 
the Indians were angry : and from the 
swarm that was gathering at Cornstalk’s 
camp large bands detached themselves 
and fell upon the border. Terrible were 
the ravages. The settlers, gathered in 
the forts, could no longer hunt, could no 
longer cultivate their farms except at 
the deadly peril of their lives. Yet life 
must go in spite of the danger. Houses 
were burned, crops destroyed, prisoners 
tortured. No one knew where a blow 
was to fall next. The forests were 
full of danger. Stealth and ferocity, 
as usual, characterized the forays. 

The marauders appeared out of a quiet peace before 
their proximity could be suspected, and disappeared 
as suddenly. They left no trail that could be success- 
fully followed; nor, in the presence of the large bodies 
that now roamed the forests, was a pursuing party of a 
size any settlement could send out safe against being 
overwhelmed and massacred. And behind them they left 
a waste of charred timbers and of scalped and mangled 
corpses. 

Not in isolated places and occasionally were these 
scenes enacted, as heretofore; but anywhere, every- 
where, at any time, so that from end to end the border 
was vocal with the demoniac war whoops and shrieks 
of the victims, lurid with the glare of burning build- 
ings and the rolling smokes of fires. In the dark wood- 
lands were many desperate combats; for the whites, 
in a frenzy of anger so much the stronger as it was for 
the moment powerless, went forth in little bands seek- 
ing revenge. As the Indians were confident and full of 
the pride of success some of these woodland skirmishes 
were very deadly. 

The border quailed before the fury of the storm, 
but it did not break. Lord Dunmore realized that 
this was a matter to be settled decisively, not nibbled 
at; and like a wise commander he was making ade- 
quate preparations. These took time. By way of a 
diversion he advised the frontiersmen to organize a 
raid on their own account, not with the idea of con- 
quering the Indians, but to keep them a little busy. 
Four hundred of them gathered under Angus McDonald, 
crossed the Ohio River a little over a hundred miles 
below where Pittsburgh stands and marched to the 
Muskingum River, in Ohio, where there were several 
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Shawnee towns. If you will look at the map, you will see 
that this was sneaking in on them by way of the back door. 
Most of the Shawnee warriors were away on other 


business. The expedition had a smart fight with those 
who remained, took five scalps—white men _ scalped 
as well as savages—burned the villages, destroyed 


a lot of standing corn, and returned. The Shawnees 
tried to ambush them on their way home, but failed. 
The expedition was successful in drawing off some 
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The forests were full of danger 


of the warriors to defend their own homes; and as 
a demonstration that the villages were not quite as 
safe as they had thought. This was just about the time 
Boone had reached the surveyors at the Falls. 


W HILE all this was going on Lord Dunmore was 
getting what was for those days a really formidable 


army. It was about three thousand strong. One 
wing of it was to be under Dunmore himself. The 
other, composed entirely of frontiersmen, was com- 
manded by General Andrew Lewis. The two wings 


were to march by separate routes and join forces at 
the mouth of a river called the Great Kanawha, a 
stream that flowed into the Ohio River south of the 
most populous Indian villages. From there they would 
penetrate the Indian country and give him a taste of 
his own medicine. 


Matters were in this condition when Boone and 
Stoner returned with the surveyors. Boone at once 
proceeded to raise a company of riflemen and was about 
to march to join Lord Dunmore when he received in- 
structions that in recognition of his services he had been 
commissioned as captain and had been given the very 
responsible job of commanding the frontier forts. While 
the expedition was on its way to bring terror to the 
Indian villages Boone must assure our own from counter 
attack. He was very busy at it. 


So large a proportion of the men had gone to join 
Dunmore that Boone’s garrisons were small, and had to 
he eked out with the boys and old men. Boone himself 
was continually passing stealthily from one to another, 
generally at night. His scouts were flung far out into 


the forest to give early warning of an attack. 
of dividing and scattering his effective forces among the 
different forts, he trained a compact body of riflemen, 
and these he held ready always to move swiftly in aid 
when the outrunners brought news that any of the forts 
were attacked. 
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Instead 


In the military correspondence of that summer he 
is frequently mentioned in terms of the highest praise, 
even the usually-scornful British officers speaking of him 
in “a respectful and even deferential 
tone.” A contemporary writer tells of 
him as a familiar figure throughout the 
valley, as he hurried to and fro on his 
duties, “dressed in deerskin colored black, 
and his hair plaited and clubbed up.” 
There were alarms and attacks and short 
sieges in all of which the Scout’s espe- 
cial abilities came into better play than 
they would had he been merely one of 
Lord Dunmore’s army. 

Nevertheless we can imagine his regret 
at not being with the main expedition, in 
spite of his well-known placidity of 
temper and philosophy of view. 

In the meantime something had oc- 
curred to change the original plan. You 
remember Lord Dunmore’s section and 
General Lewis’ section were to march 
by separate routes and meet at the 
junction of the Ohio and the Kanawha 
Rivers. Suddenly Dunmore, who was at 
Fort Pitt with nineteen hundred of the 
total of three thousand men, decided that 
he would not join Lewis as planned; but 
instead floated down the Ohio in flat- 
boats, built some log forts, and started 
on a raid of his own toward some Indian 
villages further west. His troops were 
mainly Colonials, most of the bor- 
derers being with Lewis; but he had 
under his command a number of famous 
scouts, among whom were George Rogers 
Clark, Cresap, and Simon Kenton. He 
managed to destroy a few towns; but 
the decisive engagement was denied him. 





HE other section under Lewis 

gathered at the Great Levels of 
Greenbriar and was almost completely 
composed of backwoodsmen, “heroes of 
long rifle, tomahawk and hunting shirt, 
gathering from every stockaded hamlet, 
every lonely clearing and smoky hunter's 
camp. They were not uniformed, save 
that they all wore the garb of the 
frontier hunter; but most of them were 
armed with good rifles, and were skilful 
woodsmen.” 


They were gathered on an errand that 
appealed to the very heart of them. For 
years and years they had been forced to 
live in the strain of perpetual watchful- 
ness, never knowing where tragedy was 
going to strike next, each with terrible memories seared 
into his soul. They had been brought up in the shadows 
of stockades around which prowled the darker shadows 
of an enemy who struck unexpectedly and whose face 
was rarely seen. 

Nor were they able to strike back except in a feeble 
way. They could, and did, resist direct attack; they 
could in small bands follow, for a short distance, the 
retreating marauders; but that was all. Ever had they 
to return, their hearts burning with sullen anger, their 
souls bitter. Now at last they were to be gathered in 
sufficient numbers to do something. Eagerly they assembled 
at Great Levels. The difficulty was not to get enough 
men; but to keep enough back to defend the settlements. 


Those borderers were in many respects the most 
formidable fighters, but they had one serious fault. They 
were utterly undisciplined. To do anything really effective 
with a body of men, you must have teamwork. No matter 
whether or not the individual thinks his commander is 
stupid, incompetent, and a dodo, and that he could avoid 
all those obvious mistakes, he must follow implicitly that 
commander’s orders. A very poor plan carried out well 
is better than a very good plan carried out badly. We 
all know that: but in those days when each man was a 
law to himself, when each man was accustomed not only 
to forming his own opinions but to acting on them without 
interference, the result was an unruly and _ turbulent 
gathering. 

The officers were obeyed just so far as their orders 
seemed reasonable to the individual fighter or to the 
extent that he had personal influence or popularity. If 
the frontiersman did not happen to like the way things 

(Continued on page 39) 

















HE Clown, his knees 

hunched up under his 

chin, sat on the window 

seat of his room, and 
moodily gazed out at a be- 
draggled world. It was blow- 
ing a gale and the wind, 
sweeping in great gusts across 
the Oval, seemed to gather up 
sheets of water and angrily 
fling them with a rattle like 
bird shot against the windows 
of the dormitory. He pressed 
his nose against the window 
pane, groaned dismally as he 
withdrew it, scratched his 
head, and wished he had five 
dollars. 

Pulling a paper out of his 
pocket he scanned it, scowling 
horribly as he did so. Then, 
as his suspicious ear caught 
the sound of footsteps outside 
his door, he tucked the paper 
back in his pocket and, assum- 
ing an innocent air, picked up 
a Latin grammar, holding it 
upside down. 

Three knocks sounded on 
the door; they were followed 
by a cough; this in turn by 
three more knocks. 

The Clown slid off the 
window seat, and opened the 
door, allowing the Animal to glide stealthily into the room 
where he shook himself like a dog, drops of water flying 
from his rubber coat, which he shed onto a new sofa 
pillow, the Clown’s most cherished possession. 

“Fine day for a lawn party,” began the Animal cheer- 
fully, as the Clown, with a guilty glance at a framed 
photograph of the donor which hung above his desk, 
rescued his pillow from beneath the Animal's sopping coat. 

“Well?” asked the Animal as he sat down on the window 
seat. “What’s the news? Skeeter came plowing over to 
my room just now and said you had to see me at once. 
What's up?” 

“We've lost the list,” whispered the Clown. 

“What!” 

“Shush,” cautioned the Clown, “not so loud, I’m being 
shadowed all the time.” 

“You mean the list of the Goat Committee?” asked the 
Animal, and the Clown nodded a mournful assent. 

“Who lost it?” 

“Antidote.” 

“Big boob,” wrathfully exclaimed the Animal. 


“No use getting spiffy,” calmly replied the Clown. 
“Thing to do now is to reorganize.” 
“Perhaps the middlers won't get it after all. Antidote 


may have hidden the list some place and forgotten where 
he put it.” 

The Clown shook his head. 

“Well, what’s to be done?” 

“Reorganize, I tell—” 

“Say,” interrupted the Animal, “I’m getting sick of that 
word. What do you mean—reorganize?” 

The Clown leaned closer. “They probably have the 
names of the real committee. All right, we turn that 
into the fake committee, and select a new real one.” 

“I get you,” replied the Animal. “Whom will we 
put on it. Leave me off. I'll stick with the fakes.” 

“Well,” began the Clown, “it ought to be composed 
of seniors who would never be suspected and who 
have brains enough to run the job. As president of 
the Class, I’d better serve.” 

“Sure,” said the Animal graciously, “who’s two?” 

“Tom Brown.” 

%~: &% Ge oa.” 

“Fat Perkins.” 

“Yes.” 

“Four’s all we need,” said the Clown. 

“Well, who's the fourth?” 


S the Clown looked out of the window a bicycle 
4% rounded the corner of Recitation Hall propelled 
by a lanky youth in a black suit and a rubber rain 
coat, the skirts of which flapped violently behind him 
in the wind. His trousers, held by steel clips to his 
thin legs, revealed a generous length of skinny ankles 
clad in white socks, and above his head he held with 
one hand a huge umbrella. 

A gust of wind struck the rider full abeam, he 
skidded violently, wobbled, made a frantic clutch for 








As he topped the hill he caught sight of two figures stealing along the lane 


the umbrella as the wind wrenched it from his grasp, and 
capsized into a puddle where he lay on his back, his legs 
wildly waving in the air like those of a big bug. 

The boys watching him through the window screamed 
with laughter. 

“There’s the fourth,” said the Clown, when he was able 
to speak. 

“Who, Snooper Smith?” the Animal snorted disgustedly. 

The Clown nodded. 

“You poor fish!” exploded the Animal. “Snooper 
doesn’t know enough to go in when it rains. Anyone who 
rides an old bicycle around all the time, no matter what 
the weather, is a boob, and the Goat Committee is no 
place for boobs.” 

“Snooper isn’t a boob.” 

“Why Clown,” interrupted the Animal, “he’s the biggest 
sort of a nut.” 

“Granted, but Snooper isn’t a boob.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“A boob has no brains, a nut has brains but is queer. 
Now Snooper is queer all right, but he’s no boob, and he 
knows more about the surrounding country than anyone 
else in the class. He’s ridden miles in every direction on 
that old bike of his. I was in his room one day a month 
ago and he’s got the greatest lot of maps he’s made him- 
self, blame good ones, too. I know something about map 
making, learned it in the troop of boy scouts at home, and 
Snooper is a wonder at it. That boy has brains, too, Ani- 
mal. Remember how he got the $100 reward offered by 


the Sweetwater National Bank for the bonds that were 
stolen last fall.” 
“Bull head luck.” persisted the Animal. 
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“He was the only person 
around here who insisted it 
was an inside job,’ replied 
the Clown sweetly. “You were 
offering to bet five to one it 
couldn’t be.” 

“Huh,” scoffed the Animal. 


“He sure does hate to be 
called Snooper though. Why, 
I wonder.” 

“Says it isn’t dignified,” 
grinned the Clown. “He’s 


been taking a correspondence 
course in detective work, and 
thinks he’s a regular Sherlock 
Holmes. Asks everybody to 
call him Harry and nobody 
ever does. He’s a queer one 
all right, but he’s smart. Shall 
I go ahead with him?” 

“Might as well,” replied the 
Animal slipping on his coat. 
“T’ve got a Latin recitation 
now, see you later.” 


OB hghebers supper the Clown 
reviewed his plans for 
Goat Week, that most curious 
of all of Sweetwater’s quaint 
customs. On the first Mon- 
day in May the upper mid- 
dlers take a stuffed angora 
goat from its pedestal in the 
gymnasium and keep it hidden 
outside the town until the following Saturday evening 
when they must bring it back within the fire limits after 
eight o'clock, and have it in their possesson when the 
gymnasum clock strikes eleven. If they are successful, 
they parade Billy at the Brown baseball game announcing 
to the crowd that they have the seniors’ goat. The duties 
of the Goat Committees of the two upper classes are 
similar to those of an army staff, and it is considered a 
great honor to serve on one. 

That evening as the gymnasium clock boomed nine, the 
Clown crept stealthily up the stairs in West and scratched 
at Snooper’s door. A weird whirr came from within, then 
a thump, and the muffled honk of a bicycle horn. 

Again the Clown knocked, and the door was immediately 
opened by Snooper who peered out anxiously at his 
visitor. 

“Oh, it’s you, Clown,” he almost shouted. 

“Shush,” warned the Clown, slipping into the room. 
“Don’t make so much noise. There are four middlers 
rooming in this well.” 

Snooper peered at him. “Why all the secrecy,” he asked. 
“You startled me. I’ve been cleaning Old Reliable, and I 
thought you might be the housekeeper. She’s always at 
me for making dirt in the room with my bike.” 

“You room alone, don’t you?” the Clown asked in a 
whisper. : 

Snooper nodded. 

“Good,” continued the Clown, “I came to tell you we 
have decided to make you chief scout of the Senior Goat 
Committee. Do you want the job?” 

“Sure,” replied Snooper, so calmly the Clown was 
astonished, for he felt Snooper should have shown more 
gratitude for having been chosen a member of that 
august body. 

“Sure I'll serve,” said Snooper composedly. “I’ve 
meant to ever since I’ve been here at school. That’s 
why,” and he waved a hand around the room, “I 
made all those maps. And,” he continued, “I’ve 
been taking another correspondence course in detec- 
tive work. See that bookcase over there. It’s filled 
with books’ on such stuff.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the Clown. “Report to- 
morrow afternoon at three in my room for your in- 
structions, and don’t breathe a word of this to any- 
one. The middlers know too much as it is.” 

“Say, Clown,” said Snooper as his visitor started 


to leave. “I wish you’d stop calling me Snooper. 
I hate it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Snooper always makes me think of someone 


sneaky, underhanded, dishonorable. I’m not that.” 

Snooper shuffled his feat uneasily. “Won’t you 
stop, please Clown,” he pleaded. “If you do the 
others will.” 

“T’ll think it over,” chuckled the Clown and slipped 
out of the door. 

For the first few days after he was appointed chief 
scout, Snooper flitted about the country on Old 
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Reliable and was to be met at all hours of the day and 
late into the evening pedaling furiously along the roads, 
looking like a huge spider as his thin shanks pumped away 
at the pedals. 

He was altogether mysterious, and so busy and ludicrous 
that not even the directing geniuses of the upper mid- 
dlers’ campaign suspected for an instant that the Clown 
would so far outguess them as actually to put Snooper 
on his committee. 

Snooper prowled about the farms in the hope that he might 
find a clue of the elusive Billy, until a 
pan of greasy dishwater, hurled over him 
by a farmer’s wife who mistook him for 
a tramp, somewhat dampened his ardor. 


B Breo he developed what the Clown 
termed hen house fever, because for 
two whole days Snooper was firmly con- 
vinced that Billy was hidden in some hen 
house. One night as the chief scout was 
stealthily emerging from a hen house near 
South Sweetwater the irate owner, who 
had recently lost a number of hens, 
taught him that a charge of rock salt 
fired from a shot gun can travel faster 
than a long legged boy. 

Still he made countless reports upon 
the activities of the upper middlers, from 
which the Clown gathered enough valu- 
able information to enable him to justify 
Snooper’s appointment to the Animal and 
other members of the Class. 

Goat Day dawned bright with sun- 
shine, and the whole school impatiently 
waited for the battle between the two 
upper classes to begin. 

All that morning Snooper fussed and 
fumed through his recitations. and 
worked himself into a feverish state of 
excitement. At noon he hurried to his 
room, trundled Old Reliable down the 
stairs, and blessed his luck that he man- 
aged by riding through the back streets 
and alleys to leave town without being 
captured. 

Once clear of the town, he pedalled 
furiously up and down hill, minutely 
scanning the woods and fields through a 
pair of glasses he wore slung over his 
shoulder. Twice when he saw bands of 
upper middlers in the distance he dis- 
mounted, and after hiding Old Reliable 
by the roadside, stalked his quarry like 
an Indian, only to learn that the boys 
upon whom he stole were decoys Sport 
Scully had sent out with instructions to 
look and act as mysteriously as possible, 
and who had no more idea where Billy 
was hidden or by what route he was to 
be brought into town than Snooper had. 

The afternoon wore on. Snooper had 
pedalled, it seemed to him, thousands of miles and had 
discovered nothing of importance. He was tired and 
hungry, so dismounting he pushed Old Reliable into a deep 
thicket near the road, and crawling in behind his wheel 
lay down and started to munch some crackers and a cake 
of chocolate. 

He lay back on the leaves and chewed away, trying to 
fathom the riddle of who composed the real Upper Middle 
Goat Committee. Carefully he rehearsed in his mind all 
the methods of great detectives, and one by one he re- 
viewed the lessons of his correspondence course. Detec- 
tives were always deducing something, but Snooper 
couldn’t deduce worth a cent. 

As he sat thinking, he reached out and picked up a small 
stone and tossed it into the air catching it as it fell. 
Suddenly, he sprang to his feet with a cry of delight, and 
then, remembering that he was a scout, sank down on the 
leaves his face wreathed with smiles. 


“TONE! He was one of the Upper Middle Committee ! 
A mild youth, who was a good student and had never 

shown the slightest interest in any school or class activities. 
As he racked his brain in an effort to remember something 
tangible with which he could link Stone with Sport Scully, 
he remembered having seen them together several times in 
Franklin. 

“Who was Stone’s roommate?” he thought. 
another inconspicuous upper middler.” 

Snooper remembered meeting Beals and Sport Scully 
driving along the North Road less than a month before. 

“Find either Stone or Beals and discover Billy,” he 
muttered, as in a frenzy of haste he pushed Old Reliable 
out onto the road, mounted and rode off at a terrific pace 
in the direction of Sutton Four Corners where a senior 
outpost was hidden back of the Methodist Church. 

“Seen either Stone or Beals?” he demanded breath- 


“Beals, 
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lessly, of the guard he found stationed there. 

“Sure,” came the laconic reply. “Stone went by here 
about ten minutes ago, and Beals followed two or three 
minutes behind him.” 

“Which way did they go?” 

“Toward Pike’s Hill.” 

Snooper vaulted into the saddle and sped down the 
road. As he topped the hill he caught sight of two figures 
stealing along a lane which he knew ran up Pike’s Hill 
and which paralleled the road upon which he was riding. 





Snooper remembering that all the famous detectives about whom he had read always re- 
mained dignified and calm when in the hands of their captors, stood silent while King bound 
his arms and legs 


He saw the two boys start up the hill and, dismounting, 
hid Old Reliable in a thicket. He slunk across the field 
crouching low and dropping flat on his stomach whenever 
he feared his quarry might turn around. Snooper reached 
the lane a hundred yards behind Stone and Beals, and 
dodging from tree to tree followed them up the hill. They 
climbed steadily, and at each step Snooper became more 
firmly convinced that. their destination was the abandoned 
barn at the top of the hill. Suddenly in a blinding flash of 
intuition he felt certain Billy was hidden in the barn. 

Snooper stopped, and faced about, intending to go 
straight to the Clown. Then he hesitated, for the Clown 
had insisted he bring or send no reports he could not prove, 
and although he was convinced that Billy was in the aban- 
doned barn he knew the Clown would not accept a report 
based on a guess. Once more he followed the upper mid- 
dlers, and was rewarded by seeing them leave the lane 
at the summit of the hill and cross a field to the aban- 
doned barn within which they disappeared. 

Trembling with excitement Snooper crept into a clump 
of bushes and lay down. Slowly, as he fretted and fumed 
at the delay, the light faded, then just as he decided it 
was dark enough to permit him to cross the field to the 
barn without being seen, the sound of a sneeze and the 
crunch of footsteps from the lane halted him. An instant 
later three shadowy forms debouched from the lane and, 
passing within ten feet of him, crossed the field to the 
barn, whose doors mysteriously swung open to receive 
them. 


“TEALTHILY Snooper left his hiding place and crept 

out into the field. When half way across, the barn 
doors creaked dismally and he fell flat on his face in the 
damp grass. For five minutes he lay prone, then as no 
further sound broke the stillness of the night, he started 
forward again. Up to the very doors of the barn he 
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wormed his way, and lay there panting from excitement, 
straining his ears to catch any sound that might come 
from within. 

“It’s a cinch,” said someone he recognized as Stone. 
“T tell you it’s a double rivetted cinch. There isn’t a 
senior within a mile of us. Sport has brains.” 

“Yes,” agreed Beals. “It ought to be easy, if the seniors 
follow the majority of our class out where Sport is assem- 
bling them on the south side of the town.” 

“It was a great idea bringing Billy over here last week 
from Dobson’s farm. The old goat sure 
does look good in that stall. You fel- 
lows’ watches all right?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied someone Snooper 
recognized as Barton, “we set ’em with 
the gym. clock when we left.” 

Snooper in his eagerness not to miss a 
word of what was being said leaned 
nearer the door. Suddenly he was 
gripped by a pair of powerful arms and 
hurled violently to the ground. Before 
he could scramble to his feet, a heavy 
body fell upon him and pinned him to 
the earth despite his frantic squirms and 
kicks. 

“Oh ho!” his captor gloated over him. 
“I’ve been watching you for five 
minutes.” 

The boys in the barn swarmed out at 
the first sound of the scuffle, and dragged 
Snooper inside, closing the doors behind 
them. 

“Why, it’s Snooper Smith,” exclaimed 
King, the Varsity left tackle, when he 
recognized his captive in the light from 
an oil lantern he held above Snooper’s 
head. 

“Good night—so it is,” said Beals and 
Stone together. “How in thunder do 
you suppose he found his way up here?” 

“Dunno,” replied -King laconically, 
“but so long as he’s here, he'll stay here 
until tomorrow. He looks harmless, but 
I’m taking no chances. Give me that 
rope, Stone, and I'll fix him so he won't 
leave until we come for him.” 

“No use questioning him, I suppose?” 
asked Beals. 

“Not a bit,” replied King, “probably he 
don’t know anything, but he wouldn't tell 
us if he did.” 

Snooper, remembering that all the fa- 
mous detectives about whom he had read 
always remained dignified and calm when 
in the hands of their captors, stood silent 
while King bound his arms and legs. 
But Snooper had learned one important 
fact from his exhaustive study of de- 
tective work. If a person while being 
bound flexes his muscles, there will be 
some play between the rope and his body 
when he allows them to relax. So while King was trussing 
him up he flexed his muscles to the utmost, and breathed 
a sigh of relief when the football player finished his work 
without comment. King picked him up and dropped him 
gently on a small heap of hay in a harness room, adjoin- 
ing the main part of the barn. 

For some minutes Snooper lay still, crushed and humili- 
ated. Then, as he realized he had it within his power to 
bring honor to his class and fame everlasting to himself 
if only he could escape, he grew desperate and began to 
struggle wildly in a vain effort to break loose. It was no 
use, for although King had not bound him tight enough 
for the rope hurt, he had fastened it securely. Re- 
membering that some detectives about whom he had read 
escaped by gnawing their bonds apart, Snooper twisted 
himself into a terrifically uncomfortable position and dili- 
gently began to chew upon the hard rope that bound his 
arms together. In a quarter of an hour he filled his tongue 
with splinters of hemp, but had been unable to sever even 
one strand of the rope. In his tossings he rolled gently 
off the hay onto the floor, throwing out his arms to break 
his fall. One of his hands plumped down on-a thin metallic 
disk which he found to be the top of a vegetable can. It 
was the work of only a few minutes to cut the cords that 
bound his legs, and with his heart pounding in wild ex- 
ultation he set about to free his arms. 

Carefully, he felt along the floor until his fingers en- 
countered a narrow crack into which he inserted the disk. 
Kneeling beside it he commenced gently to rub the rope 
across its upstanding edge. One strand parted, and bearing 
down more heavily he started to cut through the second. 
To his horror he felt the disk slip beneath him and heard 
it drop with a tinkle of mockery into the cellar. 

“Might as well start,” growled King, on the outer side 
of the thin partition. It’s ten minutes past ten. We'll 
loaf along.” (Continued on page 49) 
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We all climbed on the ladder 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Tue Last Hope 
of the fellows 


You just 


and don’t move,” one 
him. “The hike is off. 
hang on. You haven't got another inch to 
move in. Don't look around even.” I don’t 
know who it was that called, all I know is it was one of 
us. 

“What can we do?” I said. 

Westy said, “Let’s take off our stockings and tie them 
together.” 

“Good idea,” Hunt said, “Look—he’s moving again.” 

“Don’t get excited,” I said; “he didn’t move. Hurry 
up all of you, take your stockings off. Are you all 
right?” I called to Warde. 

“Guess so,” he said. 

“Don’t look down, it will only get you rattled,” I said. 

“What do you mean—rattled?” he called. 

I said, “Well, can’t you take a little advice? When 
you're in the scouts you'll learn that you can always 
hang on tighter with your eyes shut.” 

We took off our stockings and tied them together but 
there was so much space needed for the knots that they 
made a line only about five feet long. So we tied a 
couple of our scout shirts on by the sleeves. Then Westy 
took hold of one end and I took hold of the other, and 
we pulled. It pulled out in one place and we fastened it 
again. It was a clumsy kind of a line and we didn’t know 
whether it would hold or not. But it was the only thing 
we could think of. 

Then I called to Warde, “Don’t move till we tell you. 
Are you slipping ?” 

“Guess not,” he said. 

“Don’t move even if you feel something on your back. 
We're going to throw a line right near your hand.” 

I grabbed the end stocking and wound it around my 
hand so it wouldn’t slip away. Then I threw the other 
end, the end with the shirts. It went over the edge of 
the shelf within about three feet of Warde’s arm. 

“Don’t grab it yet,” I said. “Wait. Don’t let go.” 


sé ang on 
called to 


BEGAN pulling to make sure the line was strong. 

Maybe the shirt on the end was caught on something 
below the shelf. Maybe the line would have held Warde 
all right if he moved back on his hands and knees. But 
anyway it didn’t hold when I pulled on it. I guess I 
pulled too hard. Anyway the line broke right near my 
hand and most of it went over the edge of the shelf. 





“There it is at the bottom,” Warde said. He didn’t 
seem excited or disappointed. I never saw a fellow 
like Warde Hollister—never. I’ve seen brave fellows 
but never a fellow just like him. 

“It wasn’t your fault,’ Westy said; “what next?” 

I guess Warde must have heard that because he 
called, “Nobody’s to blame. You tell my people.” 

I was nearly crying. I said, “Warde, you hold on. 
You're not slipping, ate you?” 

“N—not much,” he said. 

“Don’t trust to those weeds,” Westy called. “Can't 
you get your fingers in a crack or a crevice or some- 
thing and brace yourself back? We'll take off every 
stitch we have on and make another——” 

“I’m slipping fellows,” he said. “I was a 
anyway, hey? No I wasn’t——” 

“You’re the best scout that ever was, Warde,” I 
called to him. I was nearly crying, I couldn’t help it. 
“Only hang on—please hang on—do you hear? Please 
hang on. The bushes—just wait——” 

By that time the fellows were all undressing. Poor 
Pee-wee was so excited and nervous he just tore his 
shirt off. 

“It’s too late.” Warde said—awful calm. “I'm 
slipping. These blamed weeds don’t hold. Don't you 
fellows worry. Maybe Ill land——” 

We could see well enough that his head and shoulders 
were over the edge. It was just a case of one root 
coming up and his grabbing another one, and slipping a 
little each time. In about another half a minute he’d 
have only his legs to hold on with. I haven’t got much 
use for life-lines made of old clothes. They’re all 
right in stories but where there are a 
lot of knots fastening together different 
kinds of clothes, one knot is pretty sure 
to give way. The only kind of line we 
could make now was‘a pretty clumsy kind 
of one and it would take us at least ten 
minutes to get it made. 
3v that time Warde would be 


scout 


CHAPTER XXX 
A Goop TURN 


‘é HERE isn't time to do this,” Westy 
said. 

“Well we'll do it whether there’s time or 
not,” I shot back at him. “Hustle, all of 
you, get your clothes off. There’s time until 
he disappears. Two of you fellows follow 
the hill north and go down at the nearest 
place you can get down. There isn’t any 
bee-line now. No, don’t you go, Pee-wee— 
Dorry and Will go. Here, take my scarf, 
you've got your own, too—never mind look- 
ing at the tree,” I said. “Here, take this 
shirt, too. You know how to stop blood 
flowing, don’t you? Put a stick under the 
bandage and wind it round. Hurry up, he’s 


slipping. We can't get this blamed thing 
ready in time. Do what you can for him 
down there. Hurry...” 


It was funny but as soon as they started I 
just couldn’t help looking over there to the 
ridge at that big tree that had guided us all 
day. Kind of I wondered if it knew the 
trouble we were in. And how after all we 
wouldn't get there. But I only thought of it 
for about a second. 

Down there on the ledge Warde was 
almost half over. He couldn’t use his hands 
to hold on with now. He just squeezed the 
bushes between his feet. He was slipping 
over slowly. 

“Hang on,” | 
we'll throw you a 

“Look, look!” one of the fellows who had 
just started away shouted. “Oh, look!” 

I just clapped my hands over my eyes for 
a moment; I couldn’t look. I just couldn't. 
I knew what it meant. My hand was tremb- 
ling and my heart was just choking me. 
“Did you—did you hear him—land?” I 
asked. 

“Over there—east,” some one said. 

I looked in the direction we had come 
from, and as sure as I’m writing this, there 


shouted; “we're hustling, 











“Let it down slowly,’ Warde called 
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was some one running pell-mell right toward us. 
right away it was a girl. 

You know how a girl runs, especially when she runs 
fast. She was holding her head well back and laughing, 
and her hair was all flying loose. There was something 
big and kind of gray colored around her neck—very big 
and clumsy. 

I stood just about a second, then I made a sprint for 
her. I never ran so fast in my life. We came toward 
each other just flying. Her cheeks were all flushed and 
her hair was all over her face ahd she was panting and 
laughing all at once. 

She said, “I—I—I—I’ve—got—your—rope—so there. | 
—I—ran—all—the—way—with it. You—you said—I—I— 
a 

“Don’t try to talk, give me the rope!” I said. 

“Maybe--I—I—fooled you about—about the house—my 


I saw 





own—house—but I can do things too—run—see? Here. 
They caught—the bandit—here a 
I ran pell-mel! back to the edge with the rope. “Did he 


—did he go over?” I called. 

“Hurry! they shouted. 

Gee, I wish you could have been there to see all that. 
There were the scouts of my patrol, all half dressed, 
jumping up and down and yelling, “Hurry, hurry!” There 
was Dora Dane Daring coming along behind me and all the 
scouts cheering her. 

I can hardly tell you just how everything happened. 
Westy grabbed the rope from me and by the time I looked 
over the edge, all panting and trembling, there it was 
right over the edge of the slanting shelf. 

But Warde Hollister wasn’t there. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
Tomboy 


OR about five seconds my 

blood ran cold. I kind of 
seemed to see everything just as 
if I were dreaming. Then I no- 
ticed that all the fellows were 
hanging on to the rope. And I 
saw that Will and Dorry hadn't 
gone away. I saw that the rope 
was tight, down over the edge 
of the hill and across and over 
the edge of shelf. I knew that 
Warde Hollister was hanging 
on to the end of that rope. He 
wasn't trusting his life to any 
old weeds. That rope was held 
by scouts and he should worry. 
And we should worry, too, be- 
cause by that time we knew 
Warde Hollister and we knew 
he wouldn’t let go. 

I just jumped up and down 
shouting, “Hurrah, hurrah!” I 
couldn’t help it. It seemed aw- 
ful funny for seven fellows to 
be holding one up, but Warde 
had come so near to death that 
I guess they wanted to make 
saving him double sure. Even 
Pee-wee was tugging on the 
rope with both hands, his cheeks 
all puffed out. The girl just 
stood there panting and laugh- 
ing. 

She said, “What’s on the 
other end of that rope? An 
elephant. 

I just went right up to her 
and said, “Dora Dane Daring 
on the other end of that rope is 
the best scout in the western 
hemisphere including Flatbush 
and Hoboken—the best scout 
with one exception—and that 
exception is you.” 

She said, “Oh, isn’t it just 
too funny to see that Pee-wee 
pulling on the rope? Oh dear! 
I could just kiss him. I’d run 
two miles to see that!” 

I said, “Tell me——” 

“You finish before I tell you 
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Then I noticed all the fellows were hanging on to the rope 


anything,” she said. “Did I save the bee-line hike?” 

“Did you!” I said. “You saved a fellow’s life too. 
You’re going to get a hero medal if I have to go over to 
National Headquarters and see Mr. National personally. 
Meanwhile you can kiss Pee-wee six times if you want to.” 

“Look over the edge and see if the rope is chafing 
Roy,” Westy said to me. 

“T’ll do more than that,” I said. 
stuff a jacket under it. 
was feeling so happy I didn’t care what I said or did. 

The fellows got beside a tree so that the rope went part 
way around the trunk. That way they could pass it out 
easily. We were sure of the rope, that was one thing. 
Hemp—you’ve got to go some to break that. That was 
no clothesline. Backyard ropes are all right, but not for 
scouts. 

“Don’t take any chances,” Westy said. 
see if it’s chafing on the edge.” 

“If it is tell me,’’ Pee-wee puffed out. 

“Let it down slowly,” Warde called. 
waiting for? It’s all right down here.” 


“T’'ll go down there and 


“Just look and 
“What are you 


fp ocey: were only two places where that rope could rub; 
those were on the top of the wall right near us and 
down on the edge of the shelf. We knew it was all right 
below that on account of what Warde P 
had said. In both of those places the 
rope went over clumps of bushes and 
moss. No rope will stand rubbing all 
the time, but all we had to do was to 
let it down to the bottom and we 
knew it would stand that much rub- 
bing. 

So we just passed it out little by 
little and pretty soon it was slack. 
Just then we could hear Warde calling 
from away down below. 

“All right,” I shouted; “We’ll be 
down pretty soon. Take a rest.” 

We tied the rope good and fast to 
the tree and then I said to Will and 
Dorry, “How far did you go when 
you started from here?” 

“Not more than ten or twenty feet,” 
Dorry said. 

“Then the bee-line hike is saved!” I said. 

Dora said, “Oh, I’m so glad. I wondered how you'd 
ever get down the cliff. When the men came back from 
Riverview Park they had that horrid bandit with them— 
just think!” 

“What did I tell you?” Pee-wee said. 

She said, “Oh I think it was just wonderful how you 
fastened him there——” 

“Without the loss of a single life,” the kid shouted. 

She said, “And when I saw that villainous outlaw and 
thought how you had really caught him, and when I saw 
the men had your rope, I was just stricken with remorse 
for the way we girls fooled you. I said, “I’m just going 
to run after them and take their rope so their hike won't 
be spoiled. Because I thought you’d need it. So you'll 
forgive me, won’t you for pretending to be so brave 
when all the time it was my own house? You will, 
won’t you?” 

I said, “I don’t know much about the Girl Scouts except 
that they giggle a lot but I'll say this much, they know 
how to run and when it comes to good turns——” 

“And you'll let me prove I’m a scout? A real one?” 

I said, “You’re as real as real estate. All you have to 
do is say what you want.” 

She said, “And you'll let me climb down that rope and 
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Give me a jacket somebody.” I. 





You know how a girl runs 


go with you, and finish 
the bee-line hike with 
you?” 

“G-o-o-d 
said. 


night!” I 


CHAPTER XXXII 
BEE-LINES AND THINGS 


EE WHIZ, I didn’t 

know what to say. 
I didn’t want to tell her 
that I was afraid she 
couldn’t do it. But we 
had just seen one nar- 
row escape and I didn't 
want her to take any 
chances. 

I said, “If you think 
we're mean, we'll say 
yes you can go with us. 
Because we owe you a 
lot, that’s sure. Id 
rather give up the 
whole thing than be 
mean about it. And I 
think you’re just as 
good at doing things as we are. But we wouldn't do this 
ourselves if we weren’t already in for it. Our clothes 
are all torn already from going over roofs and climbing 
on those ferris-wheel cars, and you'll only get your dress 
all torn and what's the use?” 

She just stood there for a few seconds, kind of trying 
to make up her mind. “You think I’m afraid,” she said. 

“I don’t think you're afraid,” I told her. Pee-wee 
started to speak and I told him to keep still. “But what’s 
the good of taking a chance and getting your dress all 
torn?” 

She just said, very stubborn like, “I want to go and I 
do think you’re mean. I’m a scout as much as you are. 
You think I’m a coward. Do you think I want to go 
back to the village and finish a tennis tournament after 
seeing the things you do?” She was almost crying. I 
knew if she started to cry we'd have to let her go. 

I said, “You claim you're a good scout and I say you're 
as good a one as I ever saw. You saved a scout’s life by 
doing a good turn and I guess that’s enough. But the 
principal thing about scouting is to finish what you begin. 
That’s why we’re here. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether it’s a hike or a dinner or a—tournament or what. 
If you begin it you’ve got to finish it. If you’re a quitter 
you’re no scout. Maybe you like to risk your life and I 
know you don’t risk your life playing 
tennis. But just the same that’s your 
bee-line hike for today.” 

“T hate tennis,” she said. 

I said, “Yes, but you don’t hate bee- 
line hikes, and if you’re supposed to be 
in a tournament today then that’s your 
bee-line hike. And if you don’t finish 
your hike you're a quitter. See?” 

“I’m not a quitter,” she said. 

“IT know you're not,” I told her. 
“So you’re going back to finish the 
tournament and get some practice be- 
cause tomorrow afternoon I’m coming 
over to Little Valley to beat you.” 

“Playing tennis?” she said. 

“That's what,” I told her. 

“I can beat you with my left hand,” 
she said. 

“All right,” I said, “I’m coming over tomorrow to find 
out. You go home and practice. You finish your bee-line 
hike and we’ll finish ours and tomorrow afternoon at two 
o’clock——” 

“Will you be sure to be there?” she said. 

“Positively guaranteed,” I told her. “Good-by.” 

“Why don’t you say ‘so long’ like you do to boys?” 
she wanted to know. : 

“So long, see you later,” I called. 

She was awful funny, that girl. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Frocs AND Hats 


ce by one we let ourselves down that rope. The 
hard part was keeping hold where it went over the 
edge of the slanting shelf. The cliff was sheer up and 
down just like Warde had said. But that was the end 
of our troubles with Nature. Gee whiz, I can get along 
with Nature all right, but when it comes to farmers— 
just you wait. 

We were mighty glad to see Warde all safe and sound. 
I said, “Warde you’re the gamest scout that ever lived, 
but reckless. If we had stopped to think we would never 
have let you go down on that shelf.” 
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He said, “I’m not a scout yet, remember.” 

“Remember nothing,” I told him. “If you keep on, and 
live through it, I’ll have an Eagle Scout in my patrol, | 
can see that.” 

“You're never killed till you're killed,” Warde said. 

“You have to thank that Daring girl,” I said. And then 
we told him all about it. 

“Don’t ever give up, that’s the thing,” Dorry said. 

“Do you know who you remind me of?” Pee-wee asked 
Warde. We were all sitting around on the rocks at the 
foot of the cliff, taking a rest. 

“No, who?” Warde asked him. 

“A frog,” the kid said. 

“A frog?” I asked him. 

“Sure,” he said; “a frog in a story.” 

“I’d be pleased to meet him,’ Warde said. 

“There were two frogs,” the kid said, “and they were 
out for a walk, and do you know how one of them didn’t 
get killed?” 

“Break it to us gently,” I said. 

“They fell into a bucket of cream,” the kid said. 

“Was it ice cream?” Hunt asked him. 

“It was rich cream,” the kid said. 

“It was wealthy cream,” I said; “go ahead.” 

“They started to drown,” the kid said, “and one of them 
got discouraged and lost his nerve and didn’t try to swim 
any more and he was drowned.” 

“Very sad,” Westy said. 

“The other one kept swimming and swimming and kick- 
ing and kicking,” the kid said, “and do you know what 
happened ?” 

“Can’t imagine,” Warde said. 

“Just by kicking and kicking,” the kid said, “he churned 
some of that cream into butter and pretty soon he was 
standing all safe on a little island of butter. So that’s what 
he got for not giving up.” 

“Did he tell you that himself?” I asked him. 

“You make me tired,” he shouted. 

Westy said, “Well this isn’t getting us up the ridge, is 
it? What do you say we start?” 

I said to the kid, “Are you sure that was real butter, 
or just butterine? The Island of Butterine, discovered by 
a frog scout of the Pollywog Patrol.” 

“Tf we start -jollying Pee-wee we'll never get up the 
ridge,” one of the fellows said. So then we started. 


OW from the desert Island of Butterine (just under 

the cliff) to the ridge, was maybe as much as a half a 
mile. For a little way the land was flat and open and 
then the ridge began. We would have to go up the side 
of the ridge. What I mean by a ridge is a long, long hill, 
oh as much as several miles long. We knew a road ran 
along on the top of that ridge. For a little way we 


could see the big tree up there. Then, as we came closer 
to the ridge we couldn’t see it on account of the woods. 
Now the next adventure we had was before we came 
Like I told you, there were open 
Until we 


to the base of the ridge. 
fields and the railroad ran north and south. 
reached the tracks we 
could see the tree. Pretty 
soon after that we had to 
use our compass going 
up through the woods on 
the ridge. 

All along in the fields 
beside that railroad track 
were big wooden signs 
telling people what they 
should buy. The country 
would look better if those 
big signs were not there. 
You know the kind of 
signs I mean—the kind 
you see when you're rid- 
ing in the train. One of 
those signs says how 
everybody should want to 
make his home beautiful, 
so he should buy a cer- 
tain kind of paint, be- 
cause beauty is what 
counts. If the man that 
owns that sign is worry- 
ing so much about things 
being beautiful I should 
think he’d take that sign 
down. 

One of those signs is 
very big and it happened 
to be right in our path. 
It says Brown’s hats are 
always on top; maybe 
that’s a joke, kind of. 
We crossed the tracks 
and then about a hundred 
feet farther was the sign. 
(Continued on page 35) 





“They had that horrid bandit 
with them!” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


G off with the 

wolf cubs, had 
a premonition that 
all was not well. A 
strange feeling of 
impending catastro- 
phe haunted him. 


He watched the wolf 
cubs to see whether 
they sensed anything 
wrong, but they 
gave no sign. Og’s 
instincts were keener 
even than theirs in 
this emergency, for 
he knew that some- 
thing was amiss. 
He tried to shake 
off the feeling and 
go on with his hunt- 
ing, but, try as he 
would, a_ strange 
something seemed 
urging him to return 
to the canyon that 
had been his home 
now for weeks past 
and, almost despite 
his own will power, 


he obeyed. 
Back across the 
pleasant valley he 
hurried, his fire 
brand and stone The 
hammer held in 


readiness, and his sharp eyes and keen ears alert to catch 
the first sign of trouble. On he pushed as swiftly as 
his short legs would carry him, and that was with incred- 
ible swiftness, all things considered. On his way he 
passed several groups of tree people in the tops of palm 
trees, and they, too, seemed to be strangely agitated, 
seeming to become more disturbed than ever as he passed 
with his fire brand. 

Og tested the air with his nose. Something made him 
pause and sniff again and again, while his restless eyes 
roved the woods and the meadow, and even the skyline 
beyond. There was a strange tenseness about everything, 
and he saw a low-hung cloud beyond the tops of the 
palm trees that seemed all too near and very menacing. 
Yet even then he could not understand what was hap- 
pening. 

On he hurried, and presently he was picking his way 
among the boulders in the canyon toward the sheltering 
rocks that he. called home. Everything appeared as he 
had left it. His precious tiger skin, and other trophies 
were still rolled in the corner among the rocks, his pile of 
sticks was there, too, and so were his extra stone ham- 
mers and his flint knives. What, then, could be wrong? 


H® looked about him. Then he gave a grunt of sur- 
prise and crossed over to his stone fireplace. Scar Face 
had been there. Scar Face had been there and stolen 
some fire from the embers in his fire place. Og stooped 
and picked up a stone hammer that lay close to the fire 
and by this token he knew all that had transpired in his 
absence. It was the hammer that he had given the leader 
of the tree people. Scar Face, as his kind were wont to 
do, had dropped it and left it there, forgetting it in his 
excitement at having a fire brand of his own. 

Og picked up the hammer and scrutinized it carefully, 
then with it still in his hand, he turned and looked out 
across the valley, across the tops of the trees, to where 
the low-hung cloud appeared. It was much larger now 
and much nearer and Og could see that it was not as 
other clouds in the sky, for it ballooned upward and out- 
ward in great black billows and here and there it was 
shot with tongues of flame. Og was chilled with fear, 
for he knew that Scar Face had stolen the fire and car- 
ried it off to the bush, and, not knowing its potentialities, 
had attempted to build himself a camp fire in the woods. 
And, in doing it, he had set the world on fire—loosed the 
wrathful Fire Demon. Og could see it all, and he trembled 
as he thought of the result, for his mind leapt back to 
the volcano and the earthquake when the wrathful Fire 
Demon had set the world aflame once before. 

The hairy boy was thoroughly frightened. So, too, 
were the wolf cubs now, for they raised their sharp 
muzzles to the wind and sniffed apprehensively, and 


whimpering drew closer to their master. 












huge serpent raised its head aloft and glared about the cavern 


It was a terrible forest fire that Scar Face had started. 
A mass of dirty yellow smoke was rolling skyward and 
drifting across the heavens. Soon it began to obscure the 
sun. Og could see the great orb through the smoke and 
it looked sinister and menacing; like a great ball of fire 
itself. The air became heavy and pungent with the odor 
of burning vegetation. A great silence seemed to fall 
over everything, even the birds were still. Yet a part 
of this silence it seemed was an undertone that struck 
dread even to the stout heart of the hairy boy. It was 
the sinister moan of the fire, far off it seemed and dread- 
ful, but as it drew nearer this moan would become a roar 
as the flames leapt from tree to tree and tore through 
the underbrush devouring everything in their path. 

Og began to wonder about his own safety and the 
safety of the wolf cubs. He realized that the lack of 
vegetation there in the canyon would prevent the flames 
from reaching him. But he realized, too, that there was 
sufficient fuel on the mountain sides above him, and in 
the pleasant valley, to bring the flames uncomfortably 
close, and blow billowing smoke clouds into the canyon, 
that would choke them to death. What was he to do? 

Presently he realized that he was not the only one 
who was worried. A group of tree people appeared at 
the mouth of the canyon, all of them whimpering in 
terror. They paused there at the entrance and looked in 
at Og as if beseeching him to help them to safety. Others 
appeared. They came at first in family groups of threes 
and fours, and they gathered among the boulders at the 
entrance of the canyon, where they crouched shivering 
with fear, and alternately watched the ever-increasing 
smoke cloud and the actions of the hairy boy. Still they 
came. In larger groups now; sometimes a dozen or a 
score at a time. Soon the entire entrance of the canyon 
was blocked with the mass of them, but still they came. 
Hundreds of them there were. Og marvelled at their 
great number. 


HE fire was increasing to terrific proportions and draw- 
ing steadily nearer. The undertone that had at first 
sounded like a far-off moaning became a steady roar, 
punctuated now and then by a great snapping and crack- 
ling. or a crash as some mighty tree, its trunk burned 
through, crashed to the ground. The tongues of flame 
that shot upward and split the rolling smoke bank like 
flashes of lightning were fiercer now, and the air was 
hot and heavy and pungent with the smoke. There was 
a constant rain of fine cinders and charred bits of sticks, 
some of them still hot and carrying live sparks of fire. 
When these fell among the mass of tree people squalls 
of terror arose and there was a wild scrambling and 
milling about them in their mad effort to get out of the 
way of the dropping ashes. 
Soon they began to crowd in through the mouth of 
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the canyon, packing 
themselves into the 
declivity like a huge 
flock of sheep. Og 
watched them and 
wondered _ what 
would happen to 
them when the 
leaping fire roared 
across the pleasant 
valley and up the 
mountain’s sides 
overhead. Indeed, 
he wondered with 
great fear what was 
going to happen to 
him, too, when that 
situation developed. 

The smoke was 
growing dreadfully 
thick even down 
there close to the 
ground. It was a 
black pall across the 
heavens by this time 
shutting out the sun 
completely and a 
draught was draw- 
ing thick billows of 
it into the canyon. 
The tree_ people 
began coughing and 
spitting and rubbing 
their eyes. Some of 
them were quick to 
discover that the 
air was clearer and 
fresher close to the ground and many of them threw 
themselves prone among the stones and lay that way 
breathing in the meager qua itity of smoke-free air that 
lingered in crevices between the rocks. 


F  Yocemomperdeer wind was roaring through the canyon. It 
was a torrid wind, hot and scorching, for it was created 
by the fire itself, a terrific draught that whirled aloft 
great chunks of charred and still smoking wood and 
dropped them among the terror-stricken tree dwellers. 
Screams of pain and anguish were added to the noise 
of the fire and Og shuddered as he saw some among them 
clutch at back or side and shriek with pain. 

But the hairy boy was just as uncomfortable as the 
tree people and in almost as much of a panic. It was 
all too evident to him now that he could not live long in 
the canyon. The thick acrid smoke was in his lungs and 
he was coughing and spitting with the rest of them. His 
eyes burned like balls of fire themselves, for the smoke 
had scorched them until they were raw and painful. He 
was busy, too, dodging the rain of charred wood and hot 
cinders and more than one singed his hair and bit deep 
into his flesh. It was a terrible situation and the hairy 
boy was put to it to find a way out of the difficulty. 

He had clung to his refuge under the shelter of the 
boulders where he had made his home for days past, but 
he was fast realizing now that this was a far from satis- 
factory place to hide in the face of this terrible threaten- 
ing peril. But where was he to go? In desperation he 
peered through the smoke for some better rocky refuge; 
some more protected corner of the canyon. And sud- 
denly he found it. Through a rift in the swirling smoke 
bank he beheld the black opening of the sabre-toothed 
tiger’s cave. It was an awesome place to think of ventur- 
ing into, but better by far than any refuge the canyon 
afforded. 

Eagerly Og gathered up his tiger skin, his best knife 
and hammer, and his still burning fire brand. Then, call- 
ing to the cowering wolf cubs, he started to bolt through 
the smoke. But suddenly he paused. He thought of the 
tree people. He knew they would never think of the 
cave as a refuge nor have the courage to venture into 
it if they did think of it, and they would all perish 
there in the canyon. He would show them. He would 
lead the way. 

He raised his voice in a great glad shout which some 
of the ape men heard even above the roar of the fire. 
They looked at him in astonishment, and when they saw 
him beckoning and calling them to follow, one by one 
they broke away from the huddling, cringing mass and 
trailed him through the swirling smoke cloud. And pres- 
ently Og was leading the whole tribe in the direction that 
safety lay. 

It was a bold and daring thing that he was doing, and 
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when Og reached the yawning entrance of the great cave 
he stood before it irresolutely, with the ape men cower- 
ing behind him and peering into the sinister blackness of 
the interior. Not so the wolf cubs, however. Once they 
saw the cave they dashed inside. Og noticed that they 
never hesitated, nor did they utter a single growl of warn- 
ing. Indeed, it was with a relieved whimper that they 
sought this refuge and Og took heart and stepped inside, 
but he slung his tiger skin back over his shoulders and 
clutched his hammer and fire brand ready for action as 
he went deeper into the great cave. 

Only a few moments longer did the tree people hesitate, 
then with much squealing and pushing and shoving the 
whole tribe crowded inside and began to follow the hairy 
boy whose fire brand torch dispelled some of the black- 
ness and showed them the way through narrow passages 
that led deeper into the bowels of the mountain where the 
air was free from smoke and cool and damp and de- 
lightful to their singed and badly burned bodies. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ESPITE the relief the coolness and clear air in the 

cave afforded, it was evident that the tree people 
were badly frightened at being inside the great cave that 
had been the home of the formidable sabre-toothed tiger. 
They cringed and whimpered and huddled in little fright- 
ened groups as Og led them forward through narrow 
passages, and they peered into the gloom ahead with 
frightened eyes. Og felt the same terror clutching at his 
stout heart. But the wolf cubs went bravely on ahead, 
and this, added to the fact that he had assumed the leader- 
ship and the responsibility of taking the tree people to 
safety, keyed up his courage to a certain extent and 
made him at least appear bolder than he really was. 

Deeper and deeper he led them into the hollow in the 
mountain. It was a long narrow cave in the beginning, 
hardly more than a passageway at some points, and long 
pendant stalactites hung from the roof while needle-like 
stalagmites protruded from the floor and in some places 
almost barred passage, or narrowed the cave so that Og 
and his horde of followers had sometimes to crawl under 
them or work their way around them. But they kept on 
because slowly smoke from the great forest 
fire was being drawn into the passage by 
draughts, and Og and the tree people wanted 
to get beyond the point where there was any 
smoke at all. Another reason why the 
hairy boy led on was because the wolf cubs 
continued to trot ahead of him and he felt 
that so long as they went on and exhibited 
no signs of fear whatever, it was safe for 
him to proceed with his followers. 

It was a strange and weird procession 
they made as-they travelled through the 
cave, with the hairy boy ahead carrying 
his torch with its feeble rays only partly 
dispelling the gloom and throwing a weird 
light on the tribe of tree people strung 
out behind him, chattering to each other and 
looking about in the darkness with fear in 
their eyes. In that procession were old 
ape men and young ape men and mothers 
with their babies clinging to their breasts, 
and all of them were trusting to the hairy 
boy to take them to safety. 

And Og felt that trust, and somehow, in 
a way that he could not understand, it gave 
him faith and confidence in himself, and 
strength to go on, even though it was all 
as much of an ordeal to him as it was to 
the tree people. 

They moved forward for some little time, 
when suddenly the passage way ended in a 
huge, vaulted cavern; a tremendous room 
large enough to accommodate them all with 
plenty of space to spare. 


YOMING out into this suddenly, Og 
stopped and so did the tree people. It 
was so large, and so filled with the gloom 
of night that it frightened all of them and 
they cowered and huddled together in a 
panicky pass and chattered softly to them- 
selves as their eyes roved about trying to 
pierce the heavy enveloping blackness. But 
gradually, with the help of Og’s torch, 
their eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness and they could see from one end of 
the cavern to the other, and to its great 
dome-like roof from which hung stalacites 
of tremendous length. It was a weird cave 
indeed, and the presence of great bats, 
almost as big as Og himself, that flitted 
and soared in and out among the pillar- 
like pendants that reached downward from 
the ceiling, only added to its dreadfulness. 
The bats were like great black-robed 
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spirits that flitted softly about, or hung from convenient 
crevices and glared at them with eyes that showed green 
fire in the darkness. Some of the largest of them, as if 
resentful of this invasion, even swooped toward them and 
clicked long and ugly teeth, and uttered shrill squeaks. 
Mostly they made for Og, singling him out no doubt be- 
cause of the flickering torch he held. They did not know 
what this sparkling thing was and they dived at it re- 
peatedly until Og, with a yell of triumph that echoed and 
re-echoed from wall to wallof the cavern, brought one of 
them down with a lightning-like swing of his stone hammer 
and crushed out its life before it could struggle up from 
the stone floor. After that the great black bats soared 
and swooped at a safer distance. 

Og threw off the fear of the great cavern first and 
while the tree folk huddled in a mass in the center of the 
cave and clung to each other for protection, staring about 
them fearfully, the hairy boy with his torch and the wolf 
cubs at his heels, began to explore the great room. 

It was soon apparent to him that the cave was the 
center of a number of small caves that seemed to reach 
out in all directions, like legs from the body of a giant 
spider. Og wondered where these other caves led to, and 
as he came to the entrance of each of them he stopped and 
peered into them, but even he was not bold enough to at- 
tempt to explore them. 

Presently he came to one about the entrance of which 
there lingered a dreadful, sickening odor that suddenly 
filled Og’s soul with terror, and made the wolf cubs growl. 
while the hair on their shoulders bristled and their tails, 
instead of stiffening with the desire to fight, dropped be- 
tween their legs. Og was on the point of running away, 
but, with an effort, he mastered himself and, hiding behind 
a cone-shaped stalagmite, he peered into the black en- 
trance, holding his torch so that it would send its light 
rays as far as possible down the passage. 

He could see nothing, but on the cool draught that came 
down the passage way he got a stronger scent of the 
dreadful odor. It was familiar. He had smelled it be- 


fore and it had terrorized him then, yet for the moment 
he could not identify it. 
question over and over again. 


What could it be? He asked the 
Then he stopped to listen.* 





It was a weird cave and the presence of great bats only added to its dreadfulness 
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Down the passage way came a peculiar scraping sound, 
as if some long slender body were dragging its full length 
along the rock floor. Suddenly Og knew what the hideous 
thing was, and he went cold as he realized the menace 
that was approaching. It was a python; a giant snake, 
ancestor of the present day constrictor of the southern 
jungles. It had been driven by the forest fire to take 
refuge in a cavern in the mountains, and as Og and the 
tree people had wandered down one of the passages to the 
great central cavern, it was doing likewise. 


G could hardly repress a cry of fear as he realized 

that all too soon the great reptile would slide its 
terrible length into the central cavern. Then woe to him 
and the tree people. These ape men were the natural 
prey of the python, who would lie in wait among the 
matted branches of the forest and throw coils about the 
unfortunate tree man who ventured to come near his lair. 
When the python found this huddled mass of ape folk in 
the central cavern, Og knew that the result would be ter- 
rible to witness. He turned away from his hiding place 
to hurry back to spread a warning. But even as he left 
the shelter of the cone-like stalagmite a great, ugly, flat 
head, with cold green eyes, terrifically powerful jaws and 
a darting tongue, appeared in the entrance of the cavern, 
and a moment later the giant python began to slide its 
great shining body into the central cave, working its ser- 
pentine way among the stalagmites swiftly and softly, 
save for the peculiar scraping sound that its heavy body 
made as it slid its length across the limestone floor. 

The hairy boy had hardly time to dodge behind another 
sheltering pinnacle when the huge serpent raised its head 
and shining neck aloft and glared about the cavern. Og 
knew instantly that the snake had discovered the tree 
folk, for like a flash its head came down, then with sur- 
prising speed it began to slip across the cavern, sliding so 
close to the hiding Og that he could have touched the 
shining coils as they glided by. 

Og, valiant despite his own fears, wanted to rush for- 
ward and warn the tree folk, scatter them, and tell them 
to take refuge wherever they could, but the great snake 
had glided between and cut him off from them. 

On moved the big snake, and Og, cold 
with fear himself, hardly knew what to do. 
For a moment he was afraid to cry out for 
fear the serpent would turn on him. But 
only for a moment did the cowardice over- 
come him. Disregarding danger to himself 
he voiced a ringing shout of warning and 
with stone hammer in one hand and torch in 
the other, he dashed headlong across the 
cave, trying his best to beat out the huge 
snake to turn its attention from the tree folk 
long enough for them to get away. 

They heard his shout of warning and it 
spread consternation among them. They 
saw the peril that was traveling swiftly to- 
ward them, but so frightened were they and 
so slow to act, that the python was full upon 
them before the great mass scattered and 
started for one of the.many hall-like caves 
that opened into the cavern. Like a cyclone 
then the snake descended upon them, liter- 
ally hurling his long shining body among 
them. Og saw it all with a shudder. 

The shrieks that followed were deafen- 
ing as they echoed and re-echoed against the 
walls of the cavern, and the writhing of the 
big snake tossed tree folk right and left as 
they strove to get out of his way. Coil after 
coil the snake threw among them and Og 
knew that the fate of some of his recent 
companions was sealed. 

But when the ape men moved they moved 
fast. With terrific speed the mass dis- 
persed, and in a twinkling they were all 
gone, the last of them disappearing through 
the dark mouth of one of the smaller caves; 
the last but two, and Og. 

These two Og saw struggling in the folds 
of the great snake. They were big strong 
powerful ape men; some of the warriors that 
Scar Face had led, yet their struggles were 
puny indeed against the folds of the big 
python’s body. They screamed, and thrashed 
with their arms and bit with vicious teeth, 
but to no avail. Suddenly the great snake 
contracted the coils it had looped about them, 
and Og with a sickening sensation saw the 
two big ape men go limp. He could 
hear the dull sound of breaking bones, and 
when the snake slowly uncoiled they dropped 
to the floor lifeless and almost without form, 
so terribly crushed were they. 

It was a hideous terrifying sight, but for 

(Continued on page 41) 











CRS - 
VILLE 
had been 
without a 
doctor for nearly 
a year. The best 
| substitute had been 





























Stanley King, 
who had driven 
old Doctor 
Adams_ ever 
since he _ had 
been big enough 
to drive, and 
had picked up 
some knowledge 
tor’s ways. When the 


old doc- 
doctor 


of the 


Substitute 


By 


power. All you’ve had to know is how to shift gears an’ 
watch the traffic cop for signals. Why ye don’t know nothin’ 
at all ‘bout handlin’ a strong, young team as goes up in the 
air ev’y time they's a lightnin’ flash, an’ shies out o’ the 
tugs if a branch whips into their faces. That team o’ 
mine, it’d get to Burley’s all righi, if they was somebody 
to hold ’em in the road, but you an’ the buggy’d be 
kindlin’ wood long afore that.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Hicks. I'd hardly be kindling 
wood. Don’t rub it in like that.” 

“Maybe ye wouldn't. Maybe ye’d jes’ be pulp. 
But ye wouldn't be in no shape to do any good at 
Burley’s. I tell ye it takes a horseman to handle 
a team like mine on a night like this.” 

“Then I guess you're it, Mr. Hicks. 
go, and mighty quick.” 

“I would take ye, but I'll get ye a better man 
instead.” 

“A better man, Mr. Hicks! 
hear that there is a better man.” 

“Well, he ain’t hardly what you’d call a man, 
but I reckon he’s goin’ on sixteen. He’s growed 
up with hosses. An’ he can doctor ’em as well as 
drive ‘em. An’ what’s more 
he can doctor people, too. Out 
here we call him ‘the boy 
doctor’.” 

“Remarkable boy!”  ex- 
claimed young Doctor An- 
drews. “Strange I haven't 
met him.” 

“T reckon he’s been keepin’ 
out o’ yore way cause he’s 
kinder shy, but he sure will 
be glad to meet ye, an’ right 
glad to drive ye out there, 
even if it is "bout as bad a 
black night as ever was. 
When I git the team hooked 
up we'll go by my house, an’ 
git Stanley King. He’s lived 
with us since his mother 
died.” 


I’ve got to 


I’m surprised to 
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died he had also fallen heir to his ; that he had_ overheard, 
scanty stock of drugs and his —— Stanley am Asse a0 son 

ince “re was > > be e barn and ran 
books since there was no other Stanley dodged back to the rea the back of t agen eg hrne 
claimant. ‘ i over to the house where Mrs. 


And now a new doctor had come, a young fellow, no 
bigger than Stanley himself and not so very much older. 

Stanley would have hailed the coming of an old, ex- 
perienced doctor with joy, but he hated to yield up his 
scepter to this young chap. 

“He doesn’t look as if he knew much more’n I,” he 
muttered. “People won't get the service from him they 
did from old Doc. I ain’t going to turn the drugs an’ 
books over to him, neither.” 

The young doctor made no demand on Stanley for the 
drugs and books, and seemed quite unconscious of their 
existence. Nevertheless, Stanley King kept out of his 
way. 

It was early in September and the equinoctial storms 
had begun. Stanley worked for Mr. Hicks, who kept the 
only livery stable and garage in Hicksville. He had 
worked all day in the rain and had just come back to 
change into dry clothes when he saw the new doctor come 
in. Stanley dodged back to the rear and left him to 
Mr. Hicks. 


“So this is a Kansas shower, is it, Mr. Hicks?” said 
the doctor. 

“It’s jest a sample,” replied Mr. Hicks, cheerfully. “We 
aim to do things thorough. When we're dry we're most 
awful dry and when we're wet we're right liberal. Now 


I reckon you'd say this is rainin’ cats an’ dogs.” 

“Raining waterfalls, I’d rather say. Raining cloud- 
bursts! Raining Niagara if you like. And I’ve just had 
a call to get out to Pat Burley’s place, if you know where 
that is.” 

“I sure do, Doctor. It’s about fourteen mile an’ the 
road nothing but mudholes. Pat wouldn't be calling ye 
on such‘a night if it wasn’t life or death.” 

“I suppose not, Mr. Hicks. I know my car won't pull 
it, so I came for a team.” 

“T got just one team that'll make it, Doc. 
a team that’s young and skittish?” 

“Why not, Mr. Hicks. If the roads are so bad, I sup- 
pose we'll have to run on intermediate most of the way, 
but why should I have any trouble with your team?” 

“Cause you don’t know hosses, Doc, that’s why. You 
fellows f’'m the city, you’ve done all yer ridin’ on gas 


Can ye drive 


Hicks had his supper ready. 
“I'll go,” he said to her. 
drugs and books up to him.” 

He was in the middle of his supper when Mr. Hicks 
stopped the team before the house. Evidently they were 
acting lively. 

“Don’t be scared of ’em,” he heard Mr. Hicks say. “A 
few miles o’ these roads'll take that out of ‘em. But 
they'll do some dancin’ afore they’re willin’ for the or- 
chestry to stop. Hold ’em a minute or two while I go in 
an’ git Stanley. 

Stanley was sure that five minutes had not 
elapsed before he got to the team, but he found 
the horses dancing, fuming and fretting, and 
the young doctor at the limit of his endurance. 
He was obliged to accord him some little credit 
that he had held the prancing team so gamely, 
without calling for assistance or giving vent to 
his impatience. ; 

Stanley slipped in on the right side of the 
buggy and took the lines so willingly relinquished 
by the doctor, without a word of explanation. 

“Now Dexter!” he cried. “Steady down, there! 
Get up, Marker; stay in the road. Come on then! 
Step out a little. You'll soon have enough.” 

It was promptly evident that the horses both 
recognized the voice of the new driver and felt 
his firm touch upon the lines. They still shook 
their heads and flirted their heels tremendously, 
but the violent shying ceased, and also their 
efforts to get their heels over the whiffle-trees. 
For a matter of five minutes Stanley allowed 
them full speed. Then he drew them down to a 
steady trot. 

“That'll do now,” he said. “Save your wind. 
There’s a long stiff haul ahead of you.” 

Doctor Andrews saw that the rain was driving in on 
Stanley’s side of the buggy in fierce gusts. 

“Pull this rubber apron around you better,” he suggested. 

“I’m not cold,” protested Stanley, loath to take favors 
from this intruder. 

“Bvt your clothes will get wet.” 


‘But I ain’t going to give my 
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Stanley managed to light his lantern again 
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“Nothing on but a suit of overalls, and they’re wet 
already.” 

“Then you're not very comfortable.” 

“Comfort’s what you're used to,” said the boy. 
Adams used to tell me that.” 

“You knew Doctor Adams, of course?” 

“Knew him? He was like a father to me. 
for years.” 

“He was a grand old man. I’m sure of that from the 
work he did, though of course I never met him.” 

It warmed Stanley’s heart to hear this young city man 
speak praise for his old doctor. Perhaps he wasn’t so 
bad, after all. 

“My mother was housekeeper for Doctor Adams,” he 
said. “He took me around with him everywhere ever 
since I was a little chap. He used to tell me everything, 
just because he had no one else to talk to, I reckon.” 

“I’ve heard that he made quite a doctor out of you.” 

“No, sir, I don’t claim anything of the kind. But he 
did tell me a lot o’ things. And after he died, his books 
an’ things being at our house, people used to bring their 
troubles to me, and I looked ’em up in the books an’ did 
the best I knew how. I got ’em yet—books an’ medi- 
cines, too.” 


“Doc 


I drove him 


Te his surprise the young doctor made no comment. 
He had supposed that this bold announcement would 
startle the young medical man into a hasty demand that the 
precious possessions be sent to his office, but no such claim 
was made. On they splashed through the rain and dark- 
ness, and the doctor’s only remark was: 

“Sit over more this way, son, and the rain won't soak 
you so hard. I'll squeeze up a little.” 

“No use,” objected Stanley. ‘“Marker’s got a tug loose, 
now. I'll have to get down and fix it. Steady, boys! 
Whoa now! Hold up a minute.” 

He was down in the mud, groping for the end of the 
trace in black darkness, for the lantern that hung from 
the buggy pole had been washed out already. But in spite 
of the driving rain and the oozing mud he felt a warm 
glow of pleasure. This doctor wasn’t stuck up! He 
might not be so bad, after all. 

On they drove, mile after mile. Twice Stanley was 
obliged to get down and lead the team around a way that 
he felt out, where savage runways had washed out the 
road. But he insisted that Doctor Andrews stay in the 
protection of the buggy. 

“You've got to save yourself up,” he said. “When we 
get to Burley’s there'll be hard work for you to do. You 
don’t know what a country doctor has to do all by him- 
self.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” responded Doctor Andrews. “My father 
was a pioneer doctor. He drove across uncharted 
prairie, fought his way through blizzards, forded swollen 
creeks and swam raging torrents. It’s because of the 
stories he told me when I was a little chap that I am here. 
He used to tell me that it is a great thing to be a doctor, 
but the very greatest thing of all is to be the doctor; the 
one man upon whom a lot of people rely; their only 
help in the tragic 
times of illness and 
despair.” 

“That's fine!” cried 
Stanley. “That’s just 
fine. I'd like to be 
that kind of a man.” 

“T think you are, to- 
night,” said the doc- 


tor. “I never could 
have made this trip 
without you. How 


near are we now?” 

“Only a couple of 
miles to go. We'll be 
there. in twenty min- 
utes if the bridge isn’t 
washed out at Lone 
Creek. That’s just 
this side of Burley’s.” 

“And you fear it 
may be gone?” 

“I'm afraid of it. 
Three years ago last 


spring the _ freshets 
just lifted that bridge clear off its base. All the commis- 
sioners did was to set it back on the old props. We'll 


soon see whether it held. I can hear the old creek roaring 
along now. Listen! Do you hear it? Don’t she make 
bass music for you. I'll bet she’s away out of her banks.” 

A few more minutes and the horses began to splash into 
the flood. Stanley stopped the team, found his lantern, and 
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managed to light it again. Doctor Andrews supplemented 
this with a powerful flashlight. Before them rushed a 
surging mass of waters, raging along far out of the creek 
boundaries. 

Stanley waded ahead to feel out the road, but soon 
came back. 

“No good!” he said. “We'll have to get across the best 
way we can. Ill take the harness off the team and turn 
them loose in Bill Lamar’s pasture. There’s a straw stack 
will give ’em some shelter. Then you and I must 
swim over. Trouble 
is, how about get- 
ting your instru- 
ments and _ stuff 
over without get- 
ting them wet?” 

“No, that isn’t 
the trouble,” said 
Doctor Andrews. 
“My instruments 
are in a_ water- 
proof case. They 
can be dragged 
through without 
harm. The trouble 
is how to get me 
over. I can swim 
just about a nick- 
el’s worth. Don’t 
see how I can pos- 
sibly get through 
that current. Isn’t 
there some other 
way ?” 

“Absolutely 
none,” replied 
Stanley. “And I 
reckon Pat Burley 
is a pretty” sick 
man.” 

“All right. Let's 
go! I won't fail a 
sick man, no mat- 
ter what happens.” 

“Better take off 
all the clothes ye 
don't need,” advised Stanley. “Sling your shoes around 
your neck. Let me take the instrument bag. I'll tie it 
on my back. And, say, here’s a long picket rope under 
the seat. Just the thing!” 

“Is it long enough to help?” 

“I think so. We'll wade out as far as we can. Then 
we'll take a turn of this rope around a young tree. i'll 
put the other end around my shoulders and swim over. 
I'll be carried down stream some but if I get into any 
trouble I'll depend on you hauling me back. When I find 
footing, I'll walk back up the other bank till I’m opposite 
you. Then you unfasten your end from the tree, slip it 
under your shoulders in a noose and strike out. You can 
count on me. I’m strong as a man.” 

“All right,” agreed Doctor Andrews. 
my courage oozes out.” 

Two horribly long minutes the doctor waited. 
heard Stanley’s shout from the opposite bank. 

“I’m over! It ain’t so bad if you don’t fight the current. 
Let it carry you a little. I'll hang on to the rope. Get 
a good sling under your arms. Ready, now? Go!” 

Next moment the young doctor plunged into the mad- 
dest, fiercest whirlpool of waters that he had ever imag- 
ined. Swim! It was absurd. All that he could do was 
to be rushed along by the current. The cold water chilled 
him to the bone. He was going down, down, down, for- 
ever. Then he felt the sharp jerk of the sling beneath 
his arms. It gave him courage. He struck out. The rope 
helped decidedly. He swam with greater power. All 
kinds of debris floated by but none seemed to strike him. 
He was making progress. Through the gloom came the 
outline of trees on the bank of safety. He was out of 
breath. Almost exhausted. Could he touch bottom yet? 
He let down his feet in the attempt. They seemed to 
become entangled. The water closed over his head. He 
lost consciousness ! 


“Let's go, before 


Then he 


OCTOR ANDREWS never knew, except by hearsay, 

what happened in the interval, until he woke up to 
find Stanley kneeling over him and a woman trying to 
pour hot coffee down his throat. 

“That’s the stuff,” said Stanley. “Drink a little and 
you'll be all right. This is Mrs. Burley. She saw our 
lights and came down with the coffee because she knew 
we'd be wet. Her wagon’s here and we'll be indoors in 
five minutes.” 

Revived by the stimulating drink the doctor declared 
that he felt none the worse for his experience, and he 
was quite himself when they reached the patient, who 
was indeed a sick man. — 

“It’s the pain, docther,” he moaned. “It’s the pain. It 
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do be all over the insides of me, an’ never a minute is 
there a let up to it. It grinds, docther, an’ it pulls, an’ it 
aches sharper’n a sword dug into ye.” 

“Hours an’ hours he’s been going on like that,” ex- 
plained his wife. “Thirty years I’ve lived with him an’ 
never before heard I the like.” 

The doctor made a quick examination and began manipu- 
lations to relieve the suffering, but without avail. 

“It’s a strangulated hernia,” he explained to Stanley. 
“Tt’s beyond replacement.” 





Twice Stanley was obliged to get out and lead the team 


“You'll be operating,” said Stanley. “I can give the 
anesthetic. You'll have to work by lamplight so I'd better 
use chloroform than ether. Doc Adams said it was 
safer.” 

“All right, Stanley,” responded the young doctor, his 
voice very quiet, his face very pale, but his hand quite 
steady. “We'll operate!” 


ig was not the first time Stanley had assisted at a mid- 
night operation in a country farmhouse. He promptly 
cleared the kitchen table, covered it with a quilt and a 
clean sheet and proceeded to put the patient in readiness. 

It was all over in half an hour. They lifted the still 
unconscious man back to his bed in the thankful assurance 
that he would waken to find his distress relieved. 

“Lie down, doctor,” said Mrs. Burley. “When dawn 
breaks our neighbors will be after ferrying ye back over 
the creek.” 

“IT don’t need rest,” replied Doctor Andrews. “I’m going 
to watch the patient. But put that boy Stanley to bed.” 


| was daylight when Stanley awoke. Breakfast was 
ready, and Bill Lamar and some other neighbors had 
contrived a rude ferry by which the creek might be 
crossed in safety. The team had also been put in readiness 
and by eight o’clock they were on their way back. 











(To the English Sparrow) 


I KNOW a feathered mite they call 
A vagabond! 
Severely criticized by all 
is vagabond. 
A dusty, rusty feathered bird 
| With roughest voice you ever heard. } 
| He is a rascal, ‘tis averred, ! 
Bad vagabond! 


| The Vagabond 
| 
| 


He leads a most exciting life 
This vagabond. 
He’s always fighting with his wife 
ash vagabond. 
He starts the row at break of day 
And what a noisy wordy fray; | 
It isn’t nice but that’s his way | 
Rough vagabond! i 


i They threaten law and banishment 
You vagabond, 
Then peace would reign and sweet content 
vagabond. 
i But should that ne | edict fall 
| And banish you beyond my call 
i I think I'd miss you after all 
Dear vagabond! 














CarLos Day. | 
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The roads were muddy but already much of the water 
had drained away. Now that the sun was playing on the 
hedgerows and darting its beams over the glistening, 


dripping surfaces there seemed nothing tragic in the 
journey they had taken. Yet there was little said on the 
journey home. Stanley was thinking deeply. He was 


making up his mind to a momentous decision. 


T six o’clock that same evening, dressed in his one 
good suit of clothes, the boy left the Hicks residence 
staggering under a 
heavy burden, and 
made his way to 
the home of Doc- 
tor Andrews. 

“T felt as if I had 
to come, doctor,” 
he explained. 
“Here are the old 
doctor’s books, and 
I'll bring the medi- 
cines over next 
trip. I’ve seen what 
kind of a doctor 
you are. I know 
you're the one to 
have ’em.” 

“Glad you've 


come, Stanley; I 
was coming after 
you,” responded 
the doctor. “Set 
the books down. 
I'll be proud to 
have them, and 


some day you shall 
have them back. 
You couldn’t keep 
them now, anyway, 
because you're go- 
ing away. Did you 
know that?” 

“Going away!” 
exclaimed Stanley. 

“Yes, sir. Going 
away; right off. 
I’ve been thinking a lot since we took that trip. You did 
a lot for me, Stanley.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much of a job to get you out of Lone 
Creek.” 

“Yes it was. But you did more than that. You saved 
me from being a coward. When I saw Pat Burley’s 
critical condition I was ready to back out and send for 
a city surgeon. But you seemed so confident that the only 
way was to go ahead and operate that I just had to. If I 
hadn’t Pat might have died from the delay. And for me 
it was just the time when I was either to meet such 
responsibilities or shirk them. You stiffened my courage 
and I'll never be a coward again.” 

“QO! you’re just talking, Doctor Andrews. I sized 
you up better’n that.” 

“Pat Burley is a wealthy man. He paid me two hundred 
dollars for that job. Guess what I’m going to do 
with it?” 

“Buy books. I reckon, or maybe instruments.” 

“No. I’m going to use it to make the first payment on 
the man who will take my place when I leave here. You 
don’t understand? You're the one! I’m going to start 
you out on a medical education. They say it’s impossible 
for a poor boy to work his way through medical college, 
but if you’re game to try it, I’ll help all I can, and this two 
hundred begins it.” 

“I’m going some day,” 
start the better.” 


said Stanley. “The quicker I 


“The first thing for you is Burrel Academy. That’s 
where my young brother teaches. I called him up on long 
distance today and he says to send you along. So fly 


Tomorrow’s registration day, and that 
Fly around and pack 


around, Stan. 
means you leave on tonight’s train. 
your grip.” 

“But I haven’t any grip, doctor. And if I had, I’ve no 
clothes to put in it. I haven’t a decent thing except what 
I stand up in.” 

“More trials!” exclaimed the doctor. “But you’re about 
my size. I’ve some of my college clothes I can spare, and 
my black suitcase. It’s all right. I'll have it packed for 
you. You go round and bid goodbye to your friends.” 

At nine p. m. the Limited, a solid train of Pullmans, 
stopped at Hicksville on telegraphic orders. A porter 
hopped off the rear Pullman. 

“Goodbye, Stan,” said Doctor Andrews. 
Burrel. The porter will call you.” 

The porter pocketed the coin that the young doctor 
slipped into his hand, grabbed the suitcase and hurried 
his passenger aboard. Stanley King had started on the 
way to make a real physician out of “the boy doctor.” 


“Get off at 











HE boy leaped—leaped and struck, and another 


boy went down before the blow. It was not with- 
out noise—that brief struggle. Doors opened, boys 
came flooding into the corridor. The boy who had 
struck the blow, speaking to no one, slipped away and to 
his room. ‘His room-mate looked up as he entered. 
“Well,” he said, “I’ve done it.” 
“Yes,” answered his room-mate, “I guess you have.” 
The reply was evidently unexpected. The boy looked at 
him. 
“What would you have done?” he asked softly. 
Behind the softness there was something that sounded 
like the low rasp of a file on steel. 
“Just what you did probably. He ought not to have 
said it.” 
“How do you know what he said?” 
“Everybody’s saying it.” 


The breath whistled in the boy’s throat. He took a 
threatening step forward. 
“Everybody but myself,’ corrected his room-mate. 


“You may as well know.” 

“They say I quit? That I threw the meet?” 

Before an answer could be given there came a knock 
at the door. 

“Come in,” called the boy savagely. 

The door opened. Another boy appeared. But he did 
not enter. 

“Duster wants you,” he blurted out, with scant ceremony. 

Duster was the dormitory professor—the professor in 
charge. His real name was John William Dustin. He was 
dubbed Duster perhaps because of his unappreciated habit 
of seeing that things were kept clean. 

Dudley Drake turned to his room-mate. 

“T guess I’m in for it,” he said. 

He was. The professor told him that the boy he had 
struck had been taken to the hospital. It was his head. 
It had collided with the mop-board, or the floor perhaps. 

“What's going to be done about it?” he concluded. 

“That’s for you to say, professor.” 

“You don’t seem very repentant. Glad you laid him out, 
are you?” 

“He told me I was a quitter, said I threw the meet.” 

The professor raised his eyebrows. 

“He said that, did he?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you think it has helped matters—your hitting 
him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You shouldn’t have done it, maybe?” 

“No, I should not have done it, but—” 

“The provocation was great. Yet I have noticed that 
such acts do not help one’s standing among his fellows. 
Go to your room, Drake.” 

His room-mate looked up at him cu:iously as he en- 
tered. 

“Well?” he asked. 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know,” he said. . 

“Rip was whimpering—whimpering like a spoiled kid. I 
guess you didn’t hurt him bad.” 

“Probably that’s why Duster let me off so easy then. 
I was a fool to do it—to hit him—he wasn’t worth it— 
but I was mad.” 

He pulled up his trouser’s leg—half way up the thingh. 

“Look at that,” he said. 

It was red and raw and ugly—scratched and skinned. 

His room-mate nodded. 

“T know,” he answered. “Looks as though you had been 
flayed alive. I told them so.” 

“And they wouldn’t believe it?” 

“T take it they think you ought to have finished out even 
if you were flayed alive.” 

“Finish out with a leg full of cinders and so dead I 
couldn’t feel it?” 

It was the room-mate’s turn to shrug. 


“Don’t blame it onto me, Dudley,” he said. “They’re 
sore—someone has been up to mischief.” 

“What they saying? Anything worse than that I 
quit ?” 

oe 


The boy’s teeth came together with a click. 

“What is it?” 

“Well. it so happens, old man, that you’re a good runner. 
You know how they were looking to you. Then you fell 
over that hurdle in your second race and put yourself out 
of it. Brighton beat us. But it was close—closer than 
anyone could have foreseen. If it had not been for the 
accident, and you could have run out your races—” 

“Shut up!” snapped the boy; “I guess I can dope out 
the rest!” 

“No you can’t,” persisted his room-mate. “Someone saw 
their chance and got busy. They claimed you sold out.” 
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By Leon W. Dean 


Dudley Drake slumped into a chair. 

“God help me,” he groaned, hoarsely. 

It was not sacrilege. It was a prayer. His room-mate 
walked over and put a hand on his shoulder. 

“Buck up, Dudley, old man,” he said. “I wouldn't have 
told you—it came hard, mighty hard—but better I than 
someone else. You've got to face it.” 

A moan, as though wrung from his very soul, escaped 
the boy’s lips. 

“What cause have I ever given them, Morgan?” he 
cried—What cause have I ever given them to think that 
of me?” 

“None, except—well, not all the fellows understand you 
as I do, Dudley.” 


& a matter of fact, Dudley Drake was not exactly what 
would be called popular. His nature was his own 
worst enemy. He was not a mixer. Some called him 
stuck-up, others called him sour. They did not dislike 
him—he was not as bad as that—but he did not have many 
friends, and for the most part went his own way. 

“I—I guess it’s all up, Morgan,” he said. 

Both knew what he meant. Morgan Caxton, his room- 
mate, was his only confidant. In one branch of Academy 
life Dudley had taken a prominent part. It was in track. 
He was a junior now. For three years he had worked, 
and, in his somewhat taciturn fashion, worked hard. 
He had become the strongest man on the team. In his 
secret heart he had nourished one great desire—to be its 
captain in his senior year. No one but Morgan knew af 
this desire. It was like Dudley to keep it buried from 
sight, hinting of it to no one. There had been a chance— 
due mostly to his long, faithful service, and recognized 
ability. In a way he deserved it. He had served longer 
than almost anyone else, he was the best man on the 
team, but now— 

“I—I guess it’s all up, Morgan.” 

And Morgan knew that it was. He knew how incapable 
his room-mate was of doing that of which he was accused, 
but others did not know him as well. He was a man to 
which such a tale could be fastened. He was one who for 
reasons of his own might have refused to run even if he 
could have run—or so they thought. And then had come 
the story that he had been bought. 

“I—I guess this ends it,” he repeated. 
get along without me next Saturday.” 

“No,” responded Morgan, “they can’t—and you can’t 
get along without them. You've got to stand up to them, 
got to face them down—show them you didn’t do it.” 

Dudley laughed harshly. 

“Run for them when they’ve treated me like a cur—a 
traitor?” 

“Exactly. Show them what kind of stuff you’re made 
of, Dudley—the kind that you’ve shown me you are. I 
know, but they don’t know—after three years they don’t 
know. Go out there Saturday and show them. Show them 
that you are big enough to run in spite of them!” 

“But I can’t man—look at the leg. I couldn’t if I wanted 
to. I can’t train. I—” 

“You must!” 

“What? Train 

“No—run! Run without training!” 

“And when I lose have them say that I threw them 
down again!” 

“They will say it if you don’t run. More than that, you 
will say it of yourself. It’s up to you, Dudley—up to you 
for your own sake as well as theirs—for the Academy’s 
sake.” 

Dudley’s teeth came together again. 

“All right,” he said—“I’ll show them!” 


“Well, they can 


> 


| was the last meet of the year—the big meet—the meet 
with Morrisville Seminary. After it, the captain for 
the coming year was usually elected by the team. This 
year there was more than usual interest attached to the 
event. It was generally conceded by the state press that 
the two teams were the strongest in the state, and that the 
championship should go to the one who won the meet. And 
as if that were not enough, to make the interest still more 
keen, a prominent Morrisville citizen had offered a silver 
and gold cup for the annual meets—the name of the 
winner to be inscribed upon it, and the team that won 
it for three successive years to retain it as a permanent 
trophy. Beeman Academy wanted to be the first to have 
its name upon that cup. 

“Leg or no leg,” muttered Dudley, “I’ll run, and then—” 

“And then someone else will be elected captain,” put in 
Morgan, divining his thought—“but you will have done 
what you could, you will have played the game.” 
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re Saying” 


“IT sometimes wonder if it pays to play it—like that.” 

“Go in and find out. Anyway, you don’t want to look 
back and think that you flunked it.” 

“No,” agreed Dudley, “I don’t want to think that.” 

So he went in. There was a good deal of talk when he 
failed to show up at practice, and some bitter things were 
said, that perhaps it was just as well he did not hear. He 
heard enough as it was. There were those who came to 
him and left him with rankling wounds, as bad in their 
way as his leg, that did not help any. He told them he 
would try to run, but that he could not train—and they 
did not believe him. He knew what they thought, some 
of them did not hide it as much as they might—that by 
not training he was going to throw them down again. 
He was reticent. It was like him perhaps that in his re- 
sentment he did not show the real extent of his in- 
juries, or explain that the doctor had forbidden him to 
run even on Saturday. One of those who brought accusa- 
tion against him to his face was the captain. 

“Maybe it’s just stubbornness, Drake,” he said. “I won't 
call it any worse, but you're treating us rotten, man— 
rotten. No Academy man ever did its like before. I 
guess you know what the fellows are saying.” 

Dudley was a bit pale about the lips. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know—they’ve probably guessed by 
this time that the reason I sold out was because I’d 
placed bets against my own team. If the idea hasn’t oc- 
curred to them yet, just take it to them with my com- 
pliments, will you, captain?” 

The captain looked at him, séemed about to speak, hesi- 
tated—and walked off. A few paces distant he stopped, 
turned back. : 

“Confound it, Drake,” he half apologized, “I’m not 
responsible for things being as they are—but if I were 
in your place I’d run!” 

“No,” answered Dudley, soberly enough. “I don’t think 
you would.” 

And there the matter ended—except for one thing. 

“If I am ever captain of a track team,” muttered Dud- 
ley, “I hope I'll have the sense to handle my men.” 

And the next breath—. 

“But I never will be.” 


HE day of the meet came. Dudley was a sprint man. 

The dashes were started first. A little gasp of shocked 
surprise came from the spectators gallery as he took the 
field. All one side of his leg from ankle to thigh seemed 
a solid mass of scab—ugly in places, hardly yet healed. 

“On your marks!” 

He was at the take-off. At the crack of the pistol he 
ran, barely getting third. He was stiff, sore, felt his loss 
of speed. It was only a preliminary heat, however. Third 
would qualify him for the final if it was fast enough. 

“Who is that fellow?” demanded a professional look- 
ing man, of the captain. “Is that Drake?” 

“Yes,” answered the captain. 

There were others standing around who overheard. 

“Take him out. I told him not to run. If he isn’t 
careful, he’ll have an infected leg there that may be the 
death of him. Worked for two hours last week scraping 
cinders out of it. Never saw a fellow raked so. Grit— 
say! But he’s a fool to be out there to-day. Bring him 
over here.” 

They brought him. But he would not quit. 

“Not to-day,” he answered them—‘“I quit once!” 

Those who heard knew what he meant, began to see the 
affair in its true light—and themselves, what they had 
done. 

“Well,” remarked the doctor, half angry, “it’s at your 
own risk. I have no power to stop you. If—” 

“All out for the two-twenty hurdles—all out!” 

It was the megaphoned voice of the announcer. Dudley 
left them. It was in this race that he had hurt himself 
the week before. He ran it now—he ran the races that 
came after it. Before they were half done he was dis- 
tinctly an ill man. He was not at his best, but he won 
points—a good many points. In nearly every one of his 
runs he scored somewhere. The day wore on and the 
meet was close. The two teams were evenly balanced. 
What one lost in one place it made up in another, both 
were fighting from cheer leader to shot-put every inch 
of the way. Near the finish the Academy pulled ahead, 
it looked like victory. Then a bit of bad luck coupled 
with superhuman efforts on the part of Morrisville all 
but tied the score. 

With the Academy leading by a single point the teams 
drew up to the final event. It was the running broad 
jump—already in progress before the last race on the 
track was ended. Field events drag, taking longer than 
the track events proper. 

Like many sprinters, Dudley was also a broad jumper. 

(Concluded on. page 53) 
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Picked from the May Photo Bouquet 


First Prize awarded to Robert McQuilling of Pasadena, California, for his Photograph “High Altitude Lake & Glacier Mt. Whitney” —Contest Rules appear on Page 54 
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HE wonderful spring weath- 

er is now with us again. 

We are born again. The 
trees and flowers have nothing on 
us. The birds cannot be more 
joyful than the scouts. True, we 
did not wing our way south with 
the first cold winds of autumn, 
we stayed right here but we are just as glad 
to be here as the foolish wandering birds are 
tc get back. We are also happy to be able 
to welcome the birds home again. 

Howdy birds! glad to see you again!—and 
say, if we scouts can not fly through the air 
and play hookey from school all winter like 
you, we can fly over the spring trails on week- 
ends without playing hookey and that’s what 
our wheels are for. 

This is the time of year we hike on our 
wheels and camp with our wheels, our bicycles 
are our wings and our pack horse combined. 
We, however, will do our own singing to the 
accompaniment of the clicking of our wheels. 

We’re off, birdies! Ta! Ta! 

In this big world of ours there are lots of 
people who never even stopped to listen to 
the songs of birds in spring, who cannot tell 
you the difference between a song sparrow and 
Such people never have believed that it is good 
moon over your right shoulder, and don’t know 
a wart; they never believed in Santa Claus, an 


in the shade. These same poor chaps will unk 


Indians in the Happy Hunting Ground. Pshaw! 
of dull, stupid people devoid of imagination; if 
heads one will find they have no bump of fanc 
people may be useful in many walks of life but 
creators, they can never be great engineers, 










power o 
turing 
dreams. 





peeked under the toadstools to see the little Brownies sitting there power, clams and dumb- 


that the fox-fire in the woods is not the spisit campfires of the old interesting faculty. Now 


novelists because they lack the fundamental necessity and that is camp. Long before we 















IMAGINATION, or the’ spread out and dry. Muslin so treated will be 





By Dan Beard 


Hark! 

Owe-00-0-0-0-0-0-u-ou! 

There! did you hear that? <\G 

Listen, there it goes again! My, what a 
lonesome, wild, weird noise it is—Yes, it 
does sound like the wind, so much so in- 
deed is it like the voice of old Boreas that 
even woodsmen have been known to mistake 
it. It is so like the North wind’s voice that 
only a real, true scout recognizes it to be 
the hunting and pack call of great tribe 
of Lupus. It is the howl of the big, grey 
wolf—now it is answered, there! hear that 
one away off? They are gathering together 
—grey, gaunt, hungry fellows with mon- 
golian eyes, flashing teeth, shaggy manes! 

Waugh! here they come! a? 










Your tarp’ 





Donat be frightened, remember that the . 

wolf is a scout among our four-footed 
brothers, that the sign of the scout and 

the sign of the wolf in the Indian sign 

language is the same. So stand up Scouts and howl a 

salute, and the wolf pack will recognize you as fellow 

scouts. 

Of course, there are a lot of dumb-bells who will declare 
that what we hear tonight is only the wind howling among 
the budding branches of the trees, shouting as it sweeps 
around the corner of the tent or dashes over the roofs of 
the mess hall, or shrieks between the hills. The aforesaid 
dumb-bells with smug countenances will shrug their 
shoulders and say that all the wolves were driven out of 
our country many years ago. 

But we scouts who have heard the “grey wolves howl 
in the river beds’’ and you Boy Scouts of America will 
only smile and reply that what we hear is the ghosts of 
the old wolves 
who formerly 
inhabited _ this 








DA should have rings 

fastened to it by 
strong tape which is 
stitched onto the mus- 
lin, and the muslin 
itself should be hem- 
med along its edges. 
You know what that 
means, the _ edges 
turned over and 
stitched down so that 
they will not tear and 
rip. To the center of 
one side of your tarp 
fasten a good strong 
ring, A, and about 
four of them to the 
opposite side as shown 
in the diagram, Fig. 2, 
provided your tarp is 
big enough to make a 
lean-to tent (Fig. 3), 
if it is not big enough 
for that all you want 
is a ring at each of 




















= — country and 
’ /! occasionally re- 
' 2-4 visit their old 
et hunting 
; / ’ grounds to go 
P : tearing around 
YD a their former 
i &’ haunts even when the 
: , hd latter places are covered 
; / : with Boy Scout camps. It 
J : is the howl of the spirit 
vi ' wolves that we hear to- 
y ’ night and not the wind! 
Sans —s—— —- : This may be make- 





believe and we will not 
take the trouble to claim 
that it is not, remember 
an English starling. it takes a boy, A REAL 
luck to see the new BOY, or a _ genius, to 
how to charm away make believe, both boys 
d as children never and geniuses possess that 


hesitatingly tell you bells are devoid of this 


there are hundreds be good! 

one examines their Since the wolves are 

y or poetry. Such howling around us it is 
they will never be high time we made our- 
poets, artists, or selves comfortable’ in 


mounted our wheels we 
must have had in our 
mind the location of our 
camp for tonight, that is, 
the general location, and 
we should reach the gen- 
eral location early in the 
afternoon so we may have 
plenty of time to pick 
out the particular spot 
where we are to make our bed, cache our wheel 
and erect our shelter, all of which should be done 
before we fix the fire and get ready to cook our 
evening meal. The best way to 
cache one’s wheel is to hoist it up 
in the branches of a friendly tree 
where it will be out of sight and 
more or less protected by the foliage. 
Of course, this is not absolutely 
necessary, there are other places 
where you could put your wheels, 
but there is not room for it in 
your little shelter tent and it is aw- 
fully in the way around camp, Fig. 1. 
Those wolves made such a row 
howling, and interested me so much 
that I almost forgot to tell you how 
to make a shelter tent of a “tarp,” 
which is short for tarpaulin, Our 
tarpaulin in this case, however, is a 
light piece of strong muslin cloth 
which should be waterproof. Pre- 
pare it in the following manner: 


AKE a solution of one pound 
M each of crystallized alum and 

commercial sugar of lead in 
about five gallons of tepid water. 
Soak the muslin in this until thor- 
oughly saturated, turning occasion- 
ally, so as to insure penetration into 
the pores of the fabric. Then simply 










f visualizing or pic- impervious to rain and be practically fireproof in 
their thoughts and so far as falling sparks from one’s campfire are 
concerned. 


















the four corners, a 

big and strong ring 

at one corner for 
holding the tent up, A, Fig. 4. This will make the tent 
like the one shown in Fig. 5 of a square piece of cloth about 
seven feet by seven feet. 

If you and your bunkee have each brought your poncho and the 
ground is damp and the sky is dry, never mind the tent over your 
head, spread your ponchos on the ground and make your bed on 
that, but if it looks like a wet night make your bed, for two, and 
erect a stake at each side of the bed to hold up the two front 
corners of your poncho, stretch the poncho back to the ground at 
the head of your bed, put some logs of wood or big stones on it 
to hold it in place, dig a ditch back of the 
logs of wood and stones to drain the water 
to each side and from your shelter, this 
will provide a cover for your heads and 
shoulders; now take your pal’s poncho and 
spread it over your blankets down to your 
feet, this will keep your legs and feet dry; 
say your prayers and go to bed, Fig. 6. 


R you can use a couple of ponchos for 
a tent, or at the Army and Navy Store 
buy some of those half tents where 
each fellow carries one half and then button 
them together and make a single shelter for 
two of them. What you have got to have 
in bicycle camping is something light and 
not very bulky. Of course, I know that I 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Scout in Camp 


“Stone” Flap Jacks 


A non-equipment hike affords many opportu- 
nities for improvised cooking stunts. When 
flapjacks appear on the menu, they may be 
prepared in the following manner: Use a smooth 
thin flat rock placed on the fire logs over red- 
hot embers. The most desirable stone for this 
purpose is slate although certain shales will 
answer the purpose: 

Mix the batter directly in the container by 
adding sufficient water to make a heavy, creamy 
mixture. Prepared pancake or buckwheat flour 
will insure a correct mixture. You can start 
with the assurance at least, that so far as your 
batter is concerned, the experiment will be a 
success. One box of flour makes enough for a 
patrol. A cup of molasses in a_well-corked 
bottle will be sufficient for the bunch. 

When the slab is hot enough to sizzle, grease 
it a little, beat up the batter, and pour it directly 
from the bag or carton. As soon as the cake 
browns on the under side, slip a thin slab, 
whittled the shape of a cake-turner, under it and 
flip! When baked, slide it to the edge where it 
will keep warm. Grease the surface again and 
repeat the operation. The best results will be 
obtained by keeping the center of the slab smooth 
and using as little grease as possible. 


Hewing or Hacking 
ERFECTION in axemanship is a goal which 


every woodser seeks to achieve. To use an 
axe properly—where and when as well as how— 


is an accomplishment which is attained only 
through common sense and practice. 
The old farmer’s advice to his son about 


“hewing to the line’ involved good hard practice 
in co-ordinating eye and muscle. 

It is easy enough to carry a belt axe for 
decoration; carrying it exposed calls for extreme 
care and restraint, in handling. With some folks 
the desire is to strike anything within reach. 
Cuts and slashes on any tree speak of vandalism 
and may cause further injury resulting from 
frost or heat cracks which provide access for 
insects and fungus diseases. Moreover, a scar, 
aside from being unsightly may be mistaken for 


A scout’s usefulness is considerably increased 
when he becomes a cyclist. He has the 
advantage of speed and the power to cover long 
distance with less exertion. His knowledge of 
the country surrounding his home town is greater 
because this extra means of transportation makes 


it much easier for him to secure it. He can 
study the roads and map them so that every 
mud hole bridge, hill, curve, etc., is marked, 


measured, and any information of value noted. 
He can know all side roads, where they lead to, 
every waterway, every hotel, hospital, telephone 
and telegraph station, every railroad and junction 
within miles of his home and make all this in- 


formation and much other important data 
available in times of disaster. 
Cyclists in camp deliver messages quickly, 


summon aid, carry mail and supplies at an in- 
significant cost compared to that of keeping and 
operating an automobile. It is necessary, of 
course, that the roads be in fair shape. 

Large hiking parties find it practical to have 
one or two cycle scouts scouting out the road 
“up ahead,” racing back to the last stopping 
place for “some one’s—forgotten—something,” 
or changing off with some sore-footed hiker, 
who otherwise would delay the whole party. 
Every scout should know how to ride and take 
care of a ’cycle even though he may not own 
one himself. There are times when such know- 
ledge may prove of great value. 

An alert, well equipped group of boys for 
emergency work, a body that can move quickly 
from place to place, and, if necessary, cover a 
large area of ground, will prove invaluable in 
mobilizing the troop, doing messenger work in 
parades, etc. To fill such a need, the South- 
eastern District of Baltimore organized a District 
Cycle Corps, made up of one of two boys from 
each of a number of troops, privileged by their 
scoutmasters as an award for good, faithful ser- 
vice as a scout. Along the lines of advancement 
the work of such a unit may be applied in the 
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a blaze and 
mislead some 
one. 

It should 
be considered 
one of the 
most serious 
offenses to 
outdoor life 
to be guilty 
of hacking or 
slashing trees. 
If you must 
hack, try some 
gnarled, dead 
roots or stumps 
and you will 
soon release , 
pent up ener- 
gies. 

The proper 
use of an axe 
is in remov- 
ing squaw 
wood, crooks, 
diseased and 
dead _ timber 
from a forest. 
A forester 
terms this 
work, improve 
ment cutting, 
which reduces 
the fire danger and enables healthy trees to de- 
velop unobstructed. There have been instances 
of awards for protecting and improving tree 
growth, one of which resulted in the reward of 
a Scout campsite and $10,000 in cash for a 
Camp Headquarters building and equipment. 
Unless you have been previously instructed by 
an accredited forester do not attempt this kind 
of work except under supervision. 

While the axe is the traveller’s friend and 





helps to sup- 
ply warmth 
and comfort, 
cons iderable 
wood can be 
gathered in 
some regions 
without the 
use of it. 
Dead branches 
will snap off 
easily and can 
be broken with 
the hands, 
over the knee, 
or under the 
foot. Larger 
pieces may be 
placed _be- 
tween crotches 
of trees ahd 
be broken by 


bending. 
Look at 

pages 244 to 

247 in the 


formation on 
the use of the 
axe. 


Recording Natural History with Plaster 
of Paris 

AN you tell from a scratch in the mud 

and the fluff of a feather what sort of a 
woodland tragedy it was that tock place at your 
feet? Every imprint upon Nature’s path is the 
result of some disturbance or other. Can you 
decipher the riddle and tell of its origin? 

Tracking is the most exciting and intensely 
interesting form of trail work. Making the 
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By W. C. Wessel \ 




















form of progressive grades of “‘Novice,” “Wheel- 


man,” and ‘Cyclist Scout.” 
OURING on a bicycle and living by the way 
is a glorious sport. There are undoubtedly 
many interesting places near your home and per- 
haps some very beautiful roads over which to 
spin on a light, easy-running wheel. Besides all 
the fun a scout can enjoy with his wheel, it 
will be of assistance in running errands for 
Mother, carrying a hot lunch for Dad, or per- 
forming other good turns. Many nickels can 
be saved on transport, which may help to pay 
for the cost of the wheel itself and surely to 
apply toward its upkeep. A ’cycle is no longer 
a toy or novelty, but a useful implement in the 
economy of everyday life. 
Also there are many ways to make money by 
using a bicycle, as the following: 
1—As Special Delivery Messenger at your 
local Post Office. See the Postmaster or the 
Superintendent of Delivery and make applica- 
tion. If there is a vacancy, he will tell you what 
to do. Many boys have put themselves through 
school on what they earned by such work. 
2—Carry small packages for the druggist, 
grocer, or tailor. Many small merchants 
do not have enough business to warrant 
the expense of maintaining a regular 
delivery system. An understanding with 
you would be convenient for them and 
you could make good use of the extra 
money earned in the few hours your 
services would be needed each day. 
3—Some boys have regular lists of 
people upon whom they call every night 
after school for the 
performance of er- 
rands and small jobs. 
Doctors, dentists and 
business men 
frequently 
have errands 
which they 
could save 
until a_ reg- 
ular _ errand 
boy called at 
a stated hour 
each day. 


Printers have a lot of proof delivery work for 
which bicycle messengers are especially useful. 

4—A newspaper delivery route when handled 
by a boy on a bicycle does not require so much 
time and it brings a steady income. Your local 
newspaper will tell you if there is a route avail- 
able or they will notifiy you when an opportunity 
presents itself. It is easy, agreeeable work, and 
need not interfere with school. 

5—Canvassing for magazine subscriptions in 
rural districts. City canvassers (usually men 
and women) leave this field untouched because 
they do not like to travel far, but a hustling boy 
on his bike can easily visit a big territory and 
in many sections a profitable subscription busi- 
ness is waiting for some boy with ingenuity and 
a bike. 

Cycling develops a strong body and a healthy 
condition which is maintained by keeping regu- 
lar hours, getting plenty of sleep, and restrict- 
ing the diet to wholesome food. 

At the very beginning the rider should be 
warned against attempting too vigorous a system 
of training. Boys under sixteen will avoid 
overdoing in cycling as well as in any other 
form of athletics. Do not allow your eagerness 
to increase your daily trip mileage to interfere 
with your health. Experience will show you 
just how far you can ride without becoming 
worn out. 


, standard make is more likely to give sat- 
f isfaction than freak or new patent designs. 
It should be strong, plain and fitted with durable 
road tires, strong handlebars, 
strong back and front forks, 
good brakes, medium gears, a 
carrier and a bag of carefully 
chosen tools. Since pedalling 
power varies with individual 
riders, one gear would not 
be suited to all. It is com- 
monly supposed that the higher 
the gear, the greater the speed 
of the bicycle. While to a cer- 
tain degree this is true, it must 
be remembered that a higher 
gear requires greater pres- 
sure at every stroke with the 
‘result that the rider tires more 
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By L.L.McDonald 


National Camp Director 


acquaintance of the wild animals, studying their 
habits and customs, recording their tracks for 
further study and permanent record afford a rare 
pleasure and a delightful pastime. 

The first tracks to catch the eye and the best 
for study are those nearest home. Two well- 
marked types are the tracks of the cat and dog. 
If you can follow a dog you can follow a wolf 
and perhaps a fox. 

To make a permanent 
inexpensive and requires little skill and only 
the simplest equipment. Two or three pounds 
of plaster of Paris at a cost of about five cents 
a pound, some water, a tin can, a small wooden 
frame or iron band and a small stick pointed 
at one end and flattened at the other are all the 
materials needed. 

When the clearly impressed track of some 
animal has been located, it should be cleared 
with the aid of the stick, of any particles ot 
dirt that may have fallen into it. Then place 
the frame or whoop over the track to prevent 
the plaster from running. A frame guarantees 
uniformity of size of casts. If a place is found 
where animals frequently pass, the mud and 
sand may be smoothed off by dragging a board 
over it, thus increasing the chances of getting 
good tracks. 

To mix the plaster shake the powder into 
water, adding as fast as it settles beneath the 


record of tracks is 


surface, until a small hill shows. Then sstir, 
until you have a creamy mixture; after the 
plaster begins to thicken, pour carefully into 


the track while still thin enough to run into all 
the cracks and crevices. By adding salt*to the 
mixture the process of setting can be quickened; 
glue will retard the action, while alum hardens 
the cast. , 

The cast usually will set in a short time and, 
if necessary, can be removed as soon as the top 
can be scratched with the finger nail. It is 
best to leave it in position for several hours. 

Do not attempt to clean the cast as soon as 
it is lifted. In a day or so, the dirt may be 
removed with a soft brush. To remove mud, 
immerse the cast in a dish of water, and wash 
off carefully with a soft cloth. The cast is now 
ready to be labelled and placed on exhibit for 
future reference. 





quickly. With the low gear much greater dis- 
tance can be ridden with less fatigue and hills 
can be climbed easier. Your gears should nct 
be higher than 74. A gear of 68 or 70 would 
perhaps be better, while 6% inch cranks are 
more suitable than seven inch. 

It is of importance to see that the handlebars 
and saddle fit comfortably. The handlebars 
should be the width of the rider’s shoulders. 
Do not make the mistake of having bars and 
saddle too low. Frank Kramer, winner of the 
American championship for seventeen successive 
year, gives the following advice for testing 
the height of a saddle:—‘“Sitting on the saddle, 
putting your leg straight down and the corre- 
sponding pedal down at its lower point, the hee) 
of the foot should just touch the pedal. The test 
should be made in stocking feet. Thus when 
the toe is placed in the toe clip, a slight bend 
is given to the knee. Most riders agree that 
the greatest power is secured if the foot just 
rests on the middle of the pedal.”’ 

The position of the saddle forward and back- 
ward is important. A saddle should be placed 
on a line either perpendicular to the crank 
case, or not more than one inch behind a point 
on a perpendicular above the crank case. If the 
saddle is more than an inch behind that point, 
the riding is awkward, for you are pushing for- 
ward instead of downward, and you cannot pos- 
sibly get the maximum results from your efforts. 


N planning your trip decide first what is to 

be your destination. Learn from your friends 
what places are most interesting and what roads 
are best. By getting such information and by 
using good road maps you can plan your trips 
intelligently and make them most attractive. 
Your daily rides can be taken at almost any time 
of the day, though during the summer months 
it will be found much more comfortable to ride 
in the morning. No cycling should be done on 
an empty stomach or too soon after eating. 

Many automobile drivers despise the man on 
a bicycle. Careless riders have won for them- 
selves this attitude by ignoring the autoists’ 
rights and convenience on the road. The dis- 


criminating motoring public does appreciate the 

presence of the cyclists who take an interest in 

the care of the roads by removing articles which 
(Continued on page 47) 
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On an Overnight Hike 


F you have never gone on an overnight hike, 

set up your own camp, slept in the woods and 
cooked for yourself, you still have in store “the 
thrill that comes but once in a lifetime.” 

“Roughing it” is an expression now happily 
passing out of existence, and in its stead we are 
hearing of “going to the woods to be comfort- 
able.” To be comfortable in 
the woods boils down to just 
about two things: “grub” and 
“sleep.” 

Most of us find the getting 
ready to go on an overnight 
hike to be no small matter 
particularly when it -comes to 
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securing the permission 


and co-operation of 

0 mother and dad—par- 

‘ ticularly mother. One 

J reason for this is that 
Fg. Ke we do not put our 


wants in terms that are 
easily made into realities from mother’s kitchen. 
We want grub to take with us, but most of the 
instruction lists say a pound of this and so many 
ounces of that and a pint of this and a quart of 
something else. When we go into mother’s kitch- 
en, we find that she more often deals in cups 
of this and spoonfuls of that and a handful of 
something else, or so many potatoes, and does 
not talk in formal units of measurement. It is 
the same in this case as in most others, we get 
further when we speak plain “American.” 

In case there are six, eight or ten of the bunch 
going out for an overnight hike, the best plan 
is to figure out what amount of grub each fel- 
low ought to take. The first thing to decide is 
what you are going to eat, because for some of 
our meals it is better to pool the supplies. The 
first meal you usually eat in camp on an over- 
night hike is supper. 

Soup (one small can of some prepared soup 
for each two fellows). 

Broiled steak.—Get from the butcher a piece 
of round steak cut half inch thick and the size 
of your hand. This should be broiled over the 
fire on a stick, using some sweet wood such as 
sassafras, birch or maple. Steer clear of any 
woods that bear nuts. They, in most instances, 
have bitter saps. (Figure 3.) Start to cook 
by putting meat directly in the flame and 
searing it to close up the blood vessels and 
thus hold the juices inside while cooking. 

Bread and butter.—The average boy will eat 
a loaf of bread in three meals, and a piece of 
butter an inch square and four inches long. 
Sometimes you can get it from the grocer 
packed this way. This really is just one-fourth 
of a creamery pound mould of butter. If not, 
ask mother for a lump of butter the size of 
an egg. 

Cocoa.—Ii is always best with a bunch to 
make the cocoa for the whole crowd at one 
time. Whoever makes this should put in one 
heaping teaspoonful for each cup and one 
extra “for the pot,” and then put in the dry 
cocoa one teaspoonful and a half of granulated 
sugar for each cup. When this is in the cup, 
dry, stir well, add evaporated milk slowly and 
mix to a paste. Previous to this you have had 
your kettle over the fire with a cup of water 
for each cup of cocoa you expect to make and 
one extra cup “for the pot.” This water will 
be fairly hot by the time your paste is finished 
and put into it. As soon as the cocoa comes 
to a boil, take it off, set it on the ground close 


to the fire until you are ready to use it. 
For dessert—some sort of fresh fruit: 1 apple 
or 1 banana.—Bananas are a bit unsatisfactory 


because they mash up so easily in packing. 

You will note from the above that the only 
cooking utensils you need for this meal are two 
kettles that will hold enough cocoa and soup 
for the crowd. 


Time ScHEDULE 
O have a meal in the open really taste 


good, it should be cooked in a manner that 
will bring all articles off the fire at approximate- 














ly the same time and all nice and hot. This 
means some must go on earlier than others. 
Now for the above meal, the following will help: 
lst—Get your fire built and erect your pot crane 
like Figure 1. 
2nd—Get all your pots filled with water. 
3rd—Fix your water for soup and hang over the 
blaze. “Blaze for boiling—coals for broil- 
ing.”” Do the same for your cocoa. 
4th—Mix your cocoa paste. 
5Sth—Trim up sharp the points of your steak 
fork and stick the steak on the prongs. 
(See Figure 3.) 
6th—Broil your steak for ten minutes and then 
put the canned soup in the ‘boiling water 
and do the same (in the other pot) with 
the cocoa paste. 
7th—Resume broiling your steak (which you still 
had kept over the fire) by sticking the free 
end of your fork in the ground. 
sth— By the time your steak is done your soup 
and cocoa will be ready. 
Sth—Get out your bread, butter an~ 
“come and get it” and fall to. 
For breakfast, it is a good stunt to start to 
soak, the night before, about five prunes for each 
fellow in the crowd, or ten apricots. Next 
morning as soon as the fire starts, swing the 
prunes over the blaze to boil. They will be 
ready just ahead of your flapjacks and cocoa. 
Do not forget to sweeten the prunes. 
Flapjacks.—The most sensible and satisfactory 
way to have good flapjacks is to buy a regular 
pancake or buckwheat flour and mix up your 


‘ruit, yell 


If you are going to eat dinner at 12:30, about 
10 o’clock you should get the fire going, put on 
a kettle and drop your meat into the bottom of 
the dry kettle and sear for perhaps five minutes, 
turning to keep from scorching. After the meat 
has been seared, pour into the pot about four 
cups of water and start it boiling. While the 
meat is boiling, peel three potatoes the size of 
an egg and cut each up into four or five pieces, 
doing the same with two medium sized carrots, 
or onion and any other vegetables that you 
may have to put in. About half an hour before 
dinner, put in your vegetables and at the same 
time mix a thin paste of two tablespoonsful of 
flour with salt and pepper to taste, and pour in 
the mixture. If necessary put in water sufficient 
to just cover the meat and vegetables. Let this 
boil slowly, and as soon as the vegetables are 
cooked, take off and serve. Care should be 
taken to see that the vegetables do not mush. 

The stew with bread and butter and cocoa will 
make an ample meal. 

The following table will help in making up 
the quantities.to take along on a trip: 

ONE 


Taste SHow1nc Amount For Eacu To 


Get From Home 


1 Piece of Round Steak one-half inch thick and 
as big as your hand. 
Pieces of Stew Meat cut 
baking powder can. 

Cup of Granulated Sugar in a baking powder 
can. 


into one-inch cubes 


a 


_ 











batter according to the directions on the box. 1 Tablespoonful of Salt. 
One box makes enough for a crowd of eight or 1 Apple (don’t be stingy on the size). 
ten. Usually a cup of molasses put in a bottle 5 good-sized Prunes or 10 Apricots. 
with a good cork is enough for the flapjacks any 1 Can of Soup for two of you. 
one will eat. 1 Small can Evaporated Milk. 
1 Loaf of 
DINNER bread. 
—— 1 Piece of 
ROBAB- butter one 
LY the inch by 
most satis- four in- 
factory and ches long, 
filling thing or a lump 
to eat for a the size of 
dinner, par- ‘ an egg. 
ticularly - Nat, + tetellten gs 1 Box Pre- 


when you 
hike home in 
the after- 


noon, is 
stew. 

At the CA a 
time you are Faq. 4 
at the butch- . 
er’s getting 
your steak the size of your hand, you should 
also get about six pieces of stewing meat cut 
into cubes about one inch square, with one 


cube of suet. 












pared Pan- 
cake Flour 
for the 
crowd. 
(Save two 
tablespoons- 
ful for 
thickening 
the stew.) 
1 Cup of Molasses in a bottle with a good tight 
cork. 
1 Piece of Bacon Rind to grease the frying pan 
for flapjacks. 





Note: 
letters addressed to him that remain unanswered. These will be published in a later issue of the magazine. 


Patrol Leaders’ Contest 
Winner for May, Patrol Leader Reginald H. VW. Cox, London, England 
Because of Dan Beard’s iliness it has been necessary to withhold the publication of a 


number of 


My First and Best Piece of Scouting 


When Scouting first claimed a hold on me, I 
was living in a place where suitable recruits were 
few and far between. What gave me the inspiration 
that Scouting was IT, I could not say, but there it 
was, and I am glad to say—there it stopped. 

To begin with, I must relate the condition of the 
surroundings for Scouting practise. e flelds and 
woods around my house were what we call in Eng- 
lish, *‘O. .”” but there was one drawback, this 
being im the enthusiasm for Scouting of the other 
boys of the village. To tell the truth there were only 
fifteen boys in the whole place, and many of these 
I dly knew at all. 

I had a very good friend in Freddie Brown, and 
he was one w ho. I could confide my secrets in. 


“Well, Fred,”"” I said to him after school, one 


day, “‘what about forming a patrol of Scouts here?” 
To my delight, I found that he was as enthusiastic 
as I was; so after approaching my other three chums, 


we decided to hold a meeting in an old disused barn 
a little out of the village. 

The meeting was a great success and we all de- 
cided that a ‘“‘lone patrol’’ should be formed. Once 
in regular routine, a few more fellows joined us, and 


we very shortly had a full patrol with mySelf as 
leader. 

But as luck is not always of the best sort, we 
found that we were rather shunned by the other 
fellows of the village, and sometimes we would be 
called after by the little children, whose general 
cry was, “Big Hats!’ 

Very unfortunately it was not only the smaller 


children that got to jeering us, but it soon became 
evident that the other fellows (who were not Scouts) 
also got the jeers. This was certainly not very en- 
couraging as a start—was it?—and I should think 
that many new beginners would have got a little 
dewnhearted Very luckily we didn’t—and our 
meetings continued just the same. 

It was one Tuesday night—a meeting night—that 
I called a meeting to discuss the matter I had in 
my patrol a rather fat chap named Ps nis C: arr, who 


wom under the nickname of ‘Fatt 

Well, you chaps,’’ I began, se anyone sug- 
gest a remedy for stopping this jeering?’’ Vacant 
looks greeted this question, but at last ‘‘Fatty’’ 
(let me _ call him!) stood up. 

All I can think of, Reg,’’ he said, “‘is to hold 


“Hah! Hah! 1 all roared the others, ‘‘he’s al- 


Ways ready to eat 


And so he was—but his interrupted remark had 
suddenly inspired me 
“What would you say to 
them ?”’ 
tea?’”’ 
They all agreed to this, but the way of getting the 
“‘grub’’ was the next difficulty, for we were all rather 
hard up. Going home that might, I racked my brain 
as to how to get the provisions, and I at last 
a of it—why not each bring something towards 


a footer match with 


I said, ‘‘and after that, entertain them to 


‘After a little consultation it was all arranged, and 
it was a week later that the most important thing 
happened. To get to the barn (our Headquarters) 
I was obliged to go through Weston Street—a place 
frequented by these other fellows—and 


very often 
was delighted to find that they 


as I entered it, I 


were at the corner, talking. 

*“‘How would you fellows like a game of footer?’’ 
I asked. But not one of them answered. I, of 
course, found it very hard to impress them, but I 


tried and soon succeeded. 

It was all arranged. The Football (Association) 
Match was to be played on the field in which stood 
our Headquarters, but of course, our rivals were 
not told of the tea. I got the village vicar to act 
as referee. 

As expected, the ‘‘villagers’’ (let me call them) 
were rather timid at first, as they could not under- 
stand why it was, that we had treated them so kindly 
after they had insulted us. 

We had a jolly good game, and I am glad to say 
that my patrol won to the tune of five goals to two. 
As the last peep of the whistle sounded, I ran across 
to the other side’s captain and told him to come to 
our Headquarters, and this he did, to be followed 
by his pals. le was very much surprised to see 
that Tea was set, and I made all sit down so that 
a Scout sat between two non-Scouts. As it hap- 
pened, we Scouts had very generous mothers and food 
was rather plentiful. 

e barn had been decorated for the occasion, 
and certainly showed that we could do something. 

Tea was soon over, and I called for three cheers 
for our rivals for the good game they had given us, 
and for attending. After this I told them why we 
had invited them, and they humbly apologized. 

We were no longer jeered at, but we have formed 
another patrol from these fellows who after a fort- 
night, came and joined us. They told me that I 
had certainly learned them a good lesson, and one 
which they never forgot. 


(Contest rules are published on page 38) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


By Harvey A. Gordon 


Chief Scout Camp Director, 
Kanohwahke ra Camps 


3 Potatoes the size of an egg. 
2 Medium sized Carrots. 
1 Medium sized Onion. 
2 Doz. Matches in a tightly corked bottle. 
The outfit shown in Figure 4, mostly in granite, 




















Sweet Whoa Steak Fork 


— 2 


can be purchased very cheaply at a 10, 
25-Cent Store. 

Carry in a bag, Figure 5, with a draw string 
at the top and a hole on the side near the bottom 
for the frying pan handle to stick out. Unless, 
of course, you are fortunate enough to get a 
pan with a folding handle. 





15 and 


O* an overnight hike you should select your 
camp site no later than four o’clock in the 
afternoon. This is in order that your camp may be 
set, supper over and dishes cleaned up by dark. 
For shelter on an overnight hike at any time 
of the year except in late Autumn, Winter and 
early Spring, in most parts of the country a 
straight shelter-half set up with the back toward 
where the sun went down will be sufficient. Most 
rains during the late Spring, Summer and early 
Fall come from that direction. At other times 
of the year, the full shelter tent is desirable. 
Of course, many kinds of tents are used for 
hiking, and it will usually be found that the one 
that is most popular in your part of the country, 
whether a shelter-half, a baker, a forester or 
some other kind is the one for you to use. 
In selecting the site for the tent, care should 
be taken that it is not in a dip or hollow, but 
rather at a place where the ground slopes away 
in all directions. If it is necessary to select a 
site on a hillside, and the weather is at all 
threatening, a ditch three or four inches deep 
must surely be dug on the upper side of the 
tent. After the tent is set, get down on your 
hands and knees and pat the ground all over, 
in this way you will discover all of the roots, 
pebbles, and other things which, if not removed, 
will later make your bed very uncomfortable. 
A pebble the size of a pea at 8 o’clock, when 
you go to bed, will, when you wake up, have 
grown to feel the size of a turnip. 

If you are in a country where there is balsam, 
of course, your bed-making problems are easy. 
Select a stick as long as you are tall, with a 
limb which you cut off and make into a hook. 
(See Figure 6.) Go to the nearest balsam tree 
and taking hold of the tip ends of the limbs 
with the thumb and forefinger, bend upward 
with a quick motion. You will find that the tips 
will easily snap off if bent up, but not if bent 
down. (See Figure 7.) String these tips on 
your limb with a hook at the bottom until you 
have a stack as tall as you are. 

Find some logs about four or six inches 
through, two about one-half foot longer than you 
are tall, and two as long as you want your bed 
wide, stake them down on the ground in the 
form of a square. (See Figure 8.) Then lying 
down on the ground on your back and marking 
the point where your shoulders and your hips 
come, scoop out a little depression at each place. 
Indeed, if you are not able to get any browse 
at all, it is certainly far from uncomfortable to 
sleep on the ground with hollows for your hips 
and shoulders. Now, starting at that end of 
your bed which you want for your head, usually 
the higher end, you take your tip of balsam, and 
leaning it slightly towards the head, jab it into 
the ground with the curve uppermost. (See 
Figure 9.) Continue this process in rows 
across and progressing towards the foot until 
you have covered the bed space down at least 
to below your knees. If you cannot get balsam, 
use straw, dead leaves, bushy weeds, etc. Spread 
your poncho over this with the gummed side 
down. Place your blankets and get all of your 
cooking utensils and other duffel underneath 
one end of the shelter. Now crawl into bed, 
scrouge around till you get your shoulders and 
hips snuggled into their places, take a good 
deep breath, sort o’ relax, and listen to the 
night sounds, ahd then—it will be morning. 


May 
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“| The 1922 RANGER 
—the Bicycle for the 
















anite, There are 44 

+i styles, colors 

and sizes in the 

1 922 Boy Scout famous line of 

RANGER 

O a million boys the new year will bring a new bicycle. spate ope 

If you want to be one of these happy lads and race pth 

we through 1922 ona RANGER, send for a catalogue today. any pocket- 
_ Our bargains and terms will open your eyes, but the snappy pic- 











tures of the 1922 RANGER will make them bulge with won- 
der. This year’s models are fully equipped with everything you 
can think of, and very likely a little bit more. Many of the new 
features of the 1922 RANGERS are found on no other bicycles 
because they belong exclusively to us. For the last quarter of a 
century every new year has found the RANGER a bigger bar- 
gain and a better bike. 1922 is no exception. This year’s models 
are top-notchers in speed, equipment, strength, comfort and re- 
liability. You will be proud of your RANGER and say it is 
“The Bicycle for the 1922 Boy Scout.” 


« | Delivered to You Free } 3 cvegr? 











SS, livered by fast express. We prepay all delivery charges and deliver the model 
in you select right to your door. The day your order is received your bicycle 
will leave our factory, carefully crated and encased in a water-proof paper 

7 ; bag. When you buy a bicycle from us it costs you no more than it would 

be if you lived next door to our factory, and you will get the same prompt and 
“i courteous service as if you did. 
nd 

i } Our method of doing business 
: Direct From Factory 2 wt! ¢f size bens 
rly perience, that we are able to save you from $10.00 to $25.00 on the bicycle 
“4 : you select. No unnecessary selling expenses are included in the price you 
‘or ; pay. You can prove what this means to you in extra quality and in actual 
“4 money saved by simply agreeing to try a RANGER for a month under our } 
or famous FREE TRIAL plan. mS! 
= 3 F T ‘ We do not want you to take our my 
ut 
» oF 30 Day S Pree LPIA! vera for the RANGER. We will oy 
il ' send the bicycle you select for a 30-day test. Ride it for a month without La? 
- } cost. Try its rugged strength, its easy speed, its great comfort. See its mar- i 
- velous beauty. If you decide after 30 days’ trial that you don’t want the This is the Ranger Mo- a 
Tr, f bicycle, send it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one penny. torbikemodel,oneofthe reed 
ri ; Could anything be fairer than this offer? It is backed by a $5,000 cash famous 44 styles, colors f 
e. . deposit at the First National Bank of Chicago. and sizes in the Ranger 

n line.Enameledin Golden 

% 3 12 M th t Pa For your convenience we have arranged Brown with Ivory White 

“ ie on S O Y a monthly payment plan whereby you can trim, it is generally 

2 i secure the RANGER you want and pay for it as you ride. Many boys conceded to be the 

ws be meet their monthly payments out of their earnings from errands and other pace maker of America 

" P odd jobs which their bicycles help them to do. We have still other plans by in style and popularity. 


<auteeuyh 


means of which a boy can earn his bicycle. 


- B to work, to school, for fun 
. a The Cheapest Way to Go or exercise is on a RANGER 
is bicycle. Avoid strap hanging and foul air in dirty, crowded cars. Travel 


in the fresh air at one-tenth the cost on a swift, easy-running RANGER. 
Start when you want, go where you wish and stop when and where you 


$5 Premium Set Free 


With the Ranger Motorbike model, as well as with the equally popular 
Ranger for Scouts, Superbe, Arch-Frame, and Girls’ or Ladies’ models, we 
send an extra set of special Tools and Equipment (in addition to the un- 
usually complete kit of tools given with all Rangers). This Premium Set is 











; please. A RANGER needs no garage and requires no fuel or feed. It is ever — gee: ge —< qty Soy “gry 2 items that cannot be obtained 
‘ T : : th any other bic " n is, b fi tly stated, th 

; ready to serve you, day or night. No other form of transportation is as 100% Equipped Bicycle. We will cell ote att Gea this aioe tes pore Peon 

. reliable or as cheap. All out-of-doors is yours on a RANGER. set when we send the catalog. 

e 

; With every Ranger s Hundreds of acces- 

“ o-Year Guarantee we enclose a Fac- Parts & Repairs sories that add to the 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.W-18, Chicago, U. S. A. 


comfort and convenience of any bicycle—lamps, lu e 
. y. b y P bea8 Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider 


tory Guarantee for 5 Years. This is a written contract 





between you and us. We are directly responsible for the 
satisfaction and general performance of your bicycle, 
because we made it. 

s for Your Copy of Big Free 
Write Today incre Catalog. It con- 
tains large detailed colored pictures of all “Rangers” and 
other bicycles, thousands of accessories and spare parts, 


and full particulars about how to purchase your 
“Ranger.” 


MEA 


1922 








carriers, warning signals, handle bars, coaster brakes, 
tires, rims, etc.—all carefully selected from the leading 
parts makers of the world; are illustrated, described and 
priced at bargain figures in the Big Free Ranger Catalog. 


Send No Money Just use the coupon or 


a postal card. Get our 
big free catalog. Select your “Ranger” and we will 
send it to you for 30 days’ trial, express charges pre- 
paid. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. W-18 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





wholesale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Pay- 
ment terms. 


PE wcigitin eewesieecpadsaadaaaedetosse eee ace mead 





FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN 264 CITIES 


The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to seleét a Mead Ranger is 





If you have a Special Factory Distributor there, send 
me letter of introduction to him so I can inspect the 
Rangers and take delivery from there at Factory 
Prices or on Easy Payment Plan if I prefer. 
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There are, of course, thousands 





Chicago Strap-Hangers are going to find riding in the elevated 


trains a lot more interesting hereafter. 
thet has been installed in the cars of the 


songs and music and even grand opera, 
by means of these sets. 


British Reception of American 
Amateurs. 


HE remarkable feat of American amateurs 

in sending wireless messages from their 
homes to British amateurs across the Atlantic 
continues to attract attention in Europe.  Al- 
though the official report of the stations picked 
up by Paul F. Godley has of course been publish- 
ed, it is not known generally that all British 
amateurs were very much interested in the trial 
and were active in employing their own stations 
at the time. It will be recalled that Mr. Godley 
made a special trip abroad to cooperate with the 
British radio men, and that he established him- 
self near Glasgow, Scotland, for the purpose. 

During the periods when the messages were 
sent out from the United States, the owners of 
a great number of British stations, as well as 
stations on the continent, were alertly watch- 
ing for the signals. The American messages, or 
rather signals, were read by at least eight British 
amateur stations, and officially verified. Stations 
at The Hague, Holland, and at Nice, France, also 
picked up the code messages. It is probable that 
many more stations actually read the messages 
although they were not able to prove this to the 
satisfaction of the officials. 

Amateur radioists throughout the United States 
will read the following reports of the stations 
picked up with keen interest. The stations heard 
by the British stations, the signals being picked 
up complete with the correct code words were, 


1A F W 

1 z & 

2 BM L 
and 2 ZL 


The Calls heard during the free-for-all periods 
were: 


1 RU 
1 on 
1X M 
S 2: & 


and 2 R U (The last being uncertain). 

The most successful of the British stations was 
at Cheshire, which heard seven different stations 
in America. It is probable that the radio man 
at this station, W. R. Burne, will receive the 
British prizes for the most successful reception 
of signals. A number of valuable prizes were 
offered, for the most part by the manufacturers 
of radio apparatus, including a number of 
instruments ranging in price from $50 to $150. 


No Danger from Lightning. 
HE old, mistaken, notion that a radio set 
attracts lightning and is a menace to one’s 
home still lingers in some quarters. Many 
enthusiastic boys who are anxious to join the 
army of radio fans still find their parents, or 
perhaps the owners of their homes, prejudiced 
against it. Yet the safety of the radio set ap- 
paratus from lightning has been established 
beyond any question. These few arguments should 
convince the most prejudiced: 
An investigation at the New York Fire Depart- 
ment has revealed the fact that not one single 
fire on its record has been traced to this cause. 


To Aerial 











This 1s_one of the sets 
Chicago Railway 
system. If the plans of the Company are carried out, passongers 


will be kept interested in their journeys about the city by 


of antenna and radio sets in 
New York, some raised hun- 
dreds of feet in the air, and if 
lightning intended to strike any 
antenna, it would certainly be 
likely to choose one of these. 
Experts agree that a wireless ap- 
paratus properly safeguarded is 
absolutely safe from this danger. 

Still another argument is that 
the New York Board of Under- 
writers, which watches all pos- 
sible chances of fire with the 
closest attention, charges no ex- 
tra premium in insuring prop- 
erty which contains aerials, if 
their rules, which are very sim- 
ple, are properly followed. These 
rules can be followed by any 
amateur. The insurance men on 
being notified will send an in- 
spector to see if the rules have 
been complied with, after which 
they are perfectly satisfied as to 
safety. 

There still seems to be con- 
siderable misunderstanding about 
the proper method of grounding 


taken out of the air and protecting the instruments 
against atmospheric electricity. 
In a _ receiving station it is 


necessary to have a short air gap of one eighth 
of an inch or even less in the circuit. It should 
be in the form of a lightning switch on a 
window sill, and so arranged that atmospheric 
electricity will have a direct lead to the ground. 
All current-carrying wires should be kept five 
inches clear of the walls. 


Radio Can't Be Resisted. 
I, boys! 
H Li : ten- 


io Scout ,. 


By 


democratic fraternity, a sort of radio free mason- 
ry that makes all the world akin!” 

Now, what are you going to do about it? 

You are going to get started in radio: That’s 
a certainty. 

Or, if you're started, you are going to im- 
prove. Surely, you are; no one can resist the 
fascination of the world-wide range, as Scout 
Executive Krieger describes it. 

And it’s all true. Thousands of boys have 
found it out. All boys will soon know about 
it. It won’t be long before every scout has a 
receiver. Then many will want transmitting 
sets, and first thing you know, scout stations 
will be dotted all over the map and scout mes- 
sages will be flying through the air, relayed from 
coast to coast. 

The day of the All-Scout relay is coming. 
Organization work is already under way. 

The idea is, that on a certain night each 
week, and at a definite time, a message from 
National Headquarters will be started across the 
country, in five different routes. This would 
require the installation of sets by the Councils 
of the larger cities, which Councils would agree 
to receive these messages, and relay them at 
this definite time each week. In this way the 
operators with the less pretentious sets in be- 
tween these stations could, and would, listen in, 
at the prescribed hour and pick up these mes- 
sages, which in this way would reach practically 
the entire Scout Field throughout our country. 

It’s not an idle dream. It is wholly prac- 
ticable. Realization only awaits the interest of 
the Executives of the larger Councils to assume 
the relaying responsibility. 


Broadcasting Station to Hire. 


A WELL equipped broadcasting station is being 
constructed on top of a New York skyscraper 
which may be 
leased by the 





in on this. 
Weep, if you 
don’t know ra- 
dio. M. W. 
Krieger, Scout 
Excecutive of 
East St. Louis, 
Ill., is broad- 
casting. He 
says: 

“Romance ! 
To equal the 
Romance of 
Radio you 
will have to 
hark back to 
the days of 
Captain Kidd 
and Sir Fran- 
cis Drake of 
the Spanish 
Armada fame. 

“At most 
any hour of 
the day, or 
night, when 
we step to our set, here in our office, and turn 
on our tube amplifiers we can listen to Hanover, 
Germany, Rome, Italy, Petrograd, Russia, and 
Eiffel Tower, Paris, with high power shooting 
their news to the outermost parts of the earth. 

“We have been enjoying both Grand Opera 
and Symphony music coming from Newark, 
N. J., and Chicago. Most any evening between 
six and nine o’clock we can tune into music 
which ranges from jazz that makes the receivers 
do a quaint wiggle on your head, to the sky- 
line outpouring one of Wagner’s masterpieces. 
And then at nine o’clock, when the music ceases, 
we drop back on the short waves and pick up 
the whispering dots and dashes, trickling through 
the air, from Dallas, Texas, Toronto, Canada, 
Denver, Colorado, St. Paul, Minn.—in fact from 
all of our midnight friends who sit around our 
radio hearth fire to pass a word of greeting to 
us. 

“Then come the serious messages, relayed 
from New York from a loved one, who has 
bearded the train that night for his home down 
in New Mexico, or Arizona, and a friend of 
his has undertaken to get through the message 
of cheer, to the mother heart, that her boy is 
on the way. We fellows, along the line, are 
only too glad to serve in this way, passing the 
message along, for scouts, you know, do their 
good turns gladly. 

“Then, sitting there 


the picture. 


turning the dials, and 
suddenly the voice of 
a friend looms up out 
of the night. He 
calls your name and 
you hear the peculiar 
tone of his voice, you 
even hear him breathe 
and you chat with 
him awhile and then 
it is C-U-L, OM, 73. 
(which means, ‘see 
yeu later, old man; 
best regards!’) 

“You realize then, 
that your club room 
has expanded to all 
the corners of the 
earth—that you are a 
member of a _ most 








Three ingenious boys of Cincinnati have rigged their Dad’s car 
with an outfit stringing the aerial around the top as indicated in new 


They can take broadcasting stuff and can_ send 
and receive telephone messages a distance of five miles. 
is grounded to the engine complete. 


day or week 
for a_ special 
service. There 
have been 
many requests 
for such a ser- 
vice from 


newspapers, 
entertainment 
agencies, and 
from business 
firms of vari- 
ous kinds. who 
wish to broad- 
cast matter, 
but do not care 
to go to the 
expense ot 
building sta- 
tions of their 
own. It is esti- 
mated that the 
station 
The set can reach 35,- 
It has cost them $50.00. 000 receiving 

stations in and 
about New York and this number is rapidly 
increasing. From this station amateurs over a 
broad area may expect to pick up music, news 
and various matters of interest. The new sta- 
tion will have the newest equipment including 
electric filters, and a new arrangement by which 
several different wave lengths may be sent out 
at the same time. 








Gossiping with the Amateurs. 


O important is wireless electricity in aircraft 

that the British Government is about to re- 
quire flying craft to carry such installation. 
All flying craft used in public transport which 
carry ten or more persons will be obliged to 
carry radio sets. The aeroplanes flying across 
the English Channel will also be supplied with 
wireless so that they may be in constant com- 
munications with their bases in London and 
Paris throughout the flights. 





ADIO telephone newspapers are in regular 

operation in Holland. News is broadcasted 
from Amsterdam daily at present to fifty dif- 
ferent newspaper subscribers and the service is 
expected to be rapidly extended. The sending 
station works well and can be read clearly in 
all parts of Holland. The international laws 
governing radio in Europe render it impossible 
at present to broadcast over great areas as in 
the United States. 

Special government permits are required for 
sending or receiving messages from abroad and 
since many of the countries are of limited area 
compared with the radius of broadcasting sta- 
tions today the restrictién often works a 
great inconvenience. 


NIQUE use has been found for the great 

radio station in Mexico. For _ several 
months past it has been in daily use in com- 
municating with military headquarters and 
thus aiding in the suppression of- revolutions. 
The small uprising, which at times grows to 
serious proportion, can thus be controlled with 
the least possible loss of time, when time is 
priceless. The rebels in the past began their 
revolutions by cutting the telephone and 
telegraph wires making it impossible for the 
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Andrew White 


esident of the National Amateur Wireless Association 


Government to communicate quickly with the 
affected region. The radio is of course out of 
their reach. The station also does important 
work daily in sending official news letters to 
Central and South American countries and in 
keeping the various representatives of the 
Government station at a distance informed of 
affairs. 


N interesting tribute to the popularity of 

the radio telephone is contained in a sign 
posted in the lobby of a moving picture theatre 
in New York the other day. It read, ‘Don’t 
bother with the radio music but come to-night 
to hear our special musical program.” It is ob- 
vious that a great many people must be busy 
enjoying the radio programs in New York to 
affect the size of the audiences in the moving 
picture theatres. The rivalry of the radio phone 
is already being felt by the theatres. Tens of 
thousands of people remain comfortably at home 
listening to the varied programs which come to 
them by broadcast. The sign in the theatre is 
a remarkable confession. 








Audion Control Panel | 
By E. T. Jones 


| of the Radio Intelligence Bureau | 








—— = 








So many requests have come to the Editor for 
information about the article on the Audion 
Control Panel, by Mr. Jones, that appeared in 
the May, 1921 issue of the magazine that it has 
been found necessary to republish the instruction 
and diagrams. 


LL the boys today are making use of the 

highly sensitive audion. With an audion 
it is estimated that one can copy from dis- 
tances which are barely possible with the 
best type of mineral or electrolytic detectors. 
In the detector or’ first audion tube employed, 
there is a_ slight amplification of the signal 
received, however, when a second and even 
third tube is brought into play as amplifier 
units respectively, then things take on a 
changed appearance “right now.” Signals 
which were very weak when using the audion 
tube alone are now made so strong as to be 
easily copied some fifty feet from the receivers. 
I am going to describe these pieces of apparatus 
and how to make them at from one-half to three- 
quarters their market price. 


THE AUDION CONTROL PANEL 


In order to handle an audion correctly, one 
should have in his possession a vacuum tube 
or audion control panel. This is employed in 
addition to the tuning apparatus and is con- 
sidered the “detector unit” separately and 
distinct. There are all types of audion con- 
trol panels on the market today selling from 
$9 to $25 and as it is not my idea to discuss 
which one is of the best type I am going to 
start right in and describe to you one which I 
feel is best suited for all-around work and 
one which is simplicity in itself as well as 
an efficient but cheap one. 


My main aim is to keep the price within 
reasonable limits for I know more about the 
boys’ pocketbooks than many would think. 


The parts required for the construction of this 
control panel are as follows. 


DSO, GE obs 6akkistnirdedicescass $1.50 
B “A Balter CNN nccce cc ccvescace 1.00 
10 ohm preferred. 
ME ONE dnc c5 4 0:00-0 6: nk:daa'sied 80 
1 piece bakelite 4 in.x6 in. ........... .50 

Small pieces of No. 18 bell wire 
$3.80 


These can be procured from any one of the 
many radio supply houses or probably the 
electric company in your city handles radio 

(Concluded on page 55) 





ed amateur 
nion College. 


One of the biggest and best equi 

stations in the country is located at 

The station was built ‘and equipped by students. 

The outfit has a radius of 1,200 miles, and is. com- 
tlete in every detail. 


May 
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—_ 
THEY ARE STRONG 
THEY ARE STOUT 
THEY ARE HARD 
TO WEAR OUT 
THEY ARE MADE 
FOR A SCOUT 
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Scout Howard H. Taylor, St. Joseph, Missouri, sent in this idea. 


Having Taylor” for a name must have helped some. Taylor’s 
is a tale of a well-tailored suit—the regular Scout's official 


EISNER 


SCOUT UNIFORM 






Great Prize Offer 


renewed by the 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


as follows: 


Each month for 11 months, beginning with February, 
1922, your choice of 


Scout coat and breeches, or 
Scout shirt and shorts, or 
Scout hat and stockings 


To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, 
in the opinion of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or 
material for an advertisement, for EISNER SCOUT UNI- 
FORMS as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts Magazine. 
The Judges will be a committee of three men from the staff of 
the magazine. In passing on answers, they will take into con- 
sideration the following points, not necessarily in the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument) 
Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful, same as 
a boy in an EISNER SUIT) 
_— copy is based on experience gained from comparison 
of EISNER goods with other goods. 


NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be 
considered as a part of that advertisement, but will not, by its 
mere presence, make the copy more acceptable. When it be 
deemed advisable, such illustrations will be published, but the 
Art Manager reserves the right to illustrate any copy which is 
awarded a prize and published. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 


CACC Eqq@@E@E@E@E@E@EE@@EEE@E@El”dz E@EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE TOTP. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


























Follow These Rules 


Contestants should er these os ms 
oF IREFU LLY, and FOLLOW THE . One us 
answer would ‘undo shiedie .* re won aes prize rf 
rece ntly except that the ~~ had neglected to ? 
put his name and address on the sheet. Care- 
lessness never wins AN YTHING. 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is to be in the form of a 
letter or a composition of 100 words or less, as follows: At the 
top left-hand corner of a sheet of paper (letterhead size—8 in. 
x 11 in—if possible). PRINT your name and address; pen and 
ink must be used. Below this, start your advertisement or your 
letter or composition containing the facts you think would make 
a good basis for SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to use in 
advertising the Scout uniform they manufacture. Mail this to 
EISNER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Letters received from the 16th of any month to the 15th of the 
following month (inclusive) will be considered as entered for 
the monthly prize to be awarded in our issue dated two months 
ahead. For example: letters received from April 16th to May 15th 
(incl.) are considered for the July prize. If two or more con- 
testants submit identical prize-winning answers, the full amount 
of the prize awarded will be given to each one of them. If, in 
the opinion of the judges, two or more answers shall be considered 
of equal prize-winning merit, each answer will be awarded the 
full amount of the prize in question. Answers for each month 
will be considered independently of answers for previous or suc- 
ceeding months. 


” 126 FIFTH AVENUE 


\z 
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National Council News 


A Bright Idea 
A ceatain Boy Scout of Oradell, N. J., fell 
ill with scarlet fever and had to spend six 
long weeks in an isolation hospital. He was not 
very sick and he wasn’t at all forlorn because 
his scout friends visited him often, holding con- 
verse, with glass between. But there were other 
people in the hospital who were sick and forlorn 
and lonesome and bored beyond description and 
for them the scout’s friendly heart was full of 
compassion and his busy brain kept working at 
the problem of how their exile could be made 
easier to bear. Presently the inspiration came. 
Why not install a wireless apparatus so that the 
patients could enjoy music, lectures, and so forth 
while they were cut off from their regular pur- 
suits and from their friends and families? So 
said so done. When the scout got out of the 
hospital he and his friends interested a number 
of Elks who were in a proper Good Turn frame 
of mind. The radio apparatus, wireless tele- 
phone and all were purchased by the Elks and 
set up by the Scouts, and now everybody is a 
whole lot hapepier at the hospital because a scout 
who might have spent his time being sorry for 
himself, spent it instead trying to think up a 
way to make the other fellow have a better time. 


How Are Your Trees? 

AST spring a lot of you planted trees in 

answer to the President’s Proclamation of 

Forest Protection Week. I hope many more of 
you did the same this year. Tree planting is a 
wonderfully interesting job and one of the best 
good turns conceivable. Keep at it, for 
He that planteth a tree is the Servant of God. 
He provideth a kindness for many generations, 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless him.” 


Salute the Scoutmaster! 

OT long ago a letter came in from one of 

our Scoutmasters, who is doing a particular- 
ly fine piece of work among his boys with the aid 
of four able assistant Scoutmasters who are as 
enthusiastic as himself about the movement. In 
this letter the writer expresses modestly his 
strong desire to become a Scout Executive in 
order to devote himself exclusively to Scouting, 
“salary a secondary consideration”. He is a 
college man and a teacher, an ex-service man and 
has had three years close association with Scout- 
ing so he knows what he is doing in planning to 
dedicate himself to the movement. It is such 
men as this that we need and it is good to 
feel that our own volunteer leaders are training 
for the executive posts not for what they can 
get out of the thing but for what they can put 
in. I hope that many of you boys will keep the 
same ambition that this Scoutmaster has, tucked 
away in the back of your heads, for future use. 
It’s a great thing to be a true leader. 

Another letter from this same Scoutmaster 
contains a story which is worth passing on, 
though I purposely omit the surname of the hero, 

“One of our patrol leaders, George Blank” 
says the writer,“has more character than any boy 
in the troop because he has overcome more.” It 
seems George was “wild,” a member of a notori- 
ous “gang” which was not merely mischievous but 
seemingly actually lawless and vicious, even to 
the extent of hold ups at the point of a revolver. 
But there came a time when the gangster wanted 
more than anything else in the world to become 
a scout. He went to the scoutmaster and made 
known his ambition. Naturally the scoutmaster 
hesitated a little knowing the boy’s reputation and 
reminded him that he would practically have to 





Old City Scouts who took over city government for a day while Mayor takes the Scout oath. 
Reading from left to right the picture includes: ios Row, Vice-Pres. of Boy Scout or & 5 


Chickering; Deputy Commissioner of District No. 


Kuhns; Pres. of Scout Council, 


Boyd; Secretary of Scout Council, Col. E. V. D. arabe. Scout Councilman, pa y oe “Mayor 


of. the City, D. J. Bolten; City Clerk, C. S. Hetrick; Boy Scout Mayor, aA Salkin ; 
ity Commissioner, A. N. 
Lower Row, Scout John Martin, Chief of Fire Dep’t.; 
Scout Walter Sunderland, City "Engineer; Scout Kenton Chickering, 
 Heistand, Scout Executive; Scout Charles Stuart, City Commissioner; 


missioner, A. R. Smart; 
Commissioner, c. ¢. Hodge. 
McMahon, Chief of Police; 


City Commissioner; Cc. M. 


City Com- 
City Commissioner, J. G. Metz; City 


Linney; 
Scout Gerald 


Scout Willard Russell, City Health Officer; Scout George Maher, City Commissioner; Scout Howard 
Wenner. City Commissioner. 


make himself over 


pelting rain over 
danger points where 





in order to be a 
good scout. George 
admitted this but 
said he was willing 
to tackle the job of 
“being good” if it 
was necessary to at- 
tain his purpose. He 
was taken on, on 
probation, made 
good every way, left 
off all his old bad 
ways including 
smoking and profan- 
ity. It took grit and 
will power and hard 
work but he did it 
and in doing it he 
“developed char- 
acter” as his scout- 
master says, and he 
is the sort of lad 
that is a real honor 
to the movement. 
But leaving 
George and coming 
back to the man who 





the spitting blue 
sparks might have 
meant death to the 
unwary. Nobody 
asked them to take 
on the job. They 
took it on themselves 
just as scouts do 
when an emergency 
of any sort arises. 
Incidentally the 
boys did not forget 
that ice storms are 
even worse for birds 
than for humans and 
they not only under- 
took to scatter bird 
food themselves but 
covered the whole 
area of the Twin 
Cities asking other 
people to do the 
same. 


As Others 
See You 








helped the boy to 
make himself over. 
He wants to be an 
executive, as I told ging the 
you, but he _ con- snow storm. With 
cludes his second 
letter thus, “‘I should 
hesitate about leav- 
ing C for George’s sake and that of the other 
boys, for I do truly love them all.” That’s the 
kind of a man he is. 





Scouts to the Rescue 

ONSTERNATION reigned in the plant of 

Brillion News, Wisconsin. A sleet and ice 
storm of unprecedented severity had 
devastated the town, cutting off power and 








J. E. Bush and Richard Bush, father_and son, both 


Merit Badge Scouts, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


light. How was the paper to go to press? 
The News had never missed an issue. 
Had its bad hour struck? So it seemed 
for a minute in the darkness and confu- 
sion. Then somebody had a bright idea, 
“Let’s ask the Boy Scouts to help,” he 
said, ““You can’t stump a Boy Scout. He 
can do anything.” So the S.O.S went 
out and when schaol finished, the scouts 
came trooping in ready for business and 
turned the heavy wheels by hand. “It 
was hard grinding work,” says the News, 
in recording its appreciation later. ‘“‘Each 
impression required five turns of the fly- 
wheel, 16,000 turns in all, every turn a 
dead pull, the only fuel supplied a pail ot 
drinking water and a bag of peanuts.” 
The paper came out on time. Again the 
Boy Scouts had done it. 


And Another Tale from Wisconsin 
[' may have been the same storm that 

upset the Brillion News. Anyway the 
scene was also Wisconsin, and the chief 
actors were again scouts. The people at 
Neenah and Menasha woke to find the 
world covered with an inch thick coating 
of ice, streets blocked with fallen trees 
and telephone poles and live wires, some 
of them spitting ominous blue sparks. An 
icy rain was in progress which made the 
situation even worse. Did the scouts stay 
warm and dry in their houses waiting for 
somebody else to make the town safe for 
wayfarers? Not much. Early in the 
morning they were mobilized for action 
clearing away the debris from the streets, 
releasing fire plugs, standing guard in the 








St. Paul, Minnesota, Scouts did a civic good turn 
when they went about the city in shovel brigades dig- 
fire hydrants out of the drifts of a recent 
the hydrants obscured and inac- 
cessible because of snow banks the city, for a time, 

was in peril of 


| ety VOLL- 
MER, Chief of 
Police of Berkeley, 
Calif., tells his force 
to encourage scout- 
ing in their “beats” 
dangerous fires. if they do nothing 
else. “Prevention of 

crime is nine-tenths of the game,” he says. “No 
full fledged Boy Scout has ever been a delin- 
quent in the history of this department.” Chief 
Vollmer is strong for scouts. He likes their 
ways, their loyalty, their habit of the daily 
“Good Turn.” Above all he likes the scout 
smile and considers it a valuable asset to society. 
In Detroit, Mich., a local paper comments on 
the fact that juvenile crimes are increasingly 
frequent at Harbor Beach at present, whereas 
during the two years when a Boy Scout organ- 
ization was in operation at the Beach, not a 
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single serious crime was committed by a juvenile 
offender. The author draws his conclusions from 
these facts and adds, “It might prove a good 
policy in the long run for each community to 
discharge its sheriff and use his salary to hire 
a scoutmaster.’”’ Of course you and I know that 
scoutmasters aren’t for hire, that their splendid 
service is done without money and without price. 
Nevertheless the writer of the article has hit on 
an idea which is fundamentally significant and 
we are obliged to him for expressing it so vig- 
orously. 


Son and Father Out for Merit Bad 
NN interesting incident has been reported from 

Salt Lake City, to the effect that J. E. Bush, 
official photographer for the Local Council, re- 
ceived his merit badges for art and electricity at 
the same Court of Honor which awarded to his 
son Richard badges in swimming, painting and 
electricity. Mr. Bush and ‘his son are real pals 
as the picture on this page shows clearly. The 
father as well as the son accompanied the Boy 
Scout caravan to Yellowstone Park last summer 
and secured some excellent views of the Salt 
Lake scouts, with the scenic wonders of the 
park as a background. 


His Chance for a Good Turn 

GROUP of New Orleans scouts were just re- 

turning from a hike, hungry, husky and 
happy. They swarmed on to a street car, each 
tumbling over his fellow in his zeal to get 
aboard. All but one scout who didn’t get aboard 
at all, having other business to attend to. He 
had seen what the others had not, that just as 
the car came up, a man who had been waiting 
for it had fallen, apparently ill, on the sidewalk. 
The scout let the car go without him, and gave 
his attention to the sick man. As soon as the 
latter recovered consciouness, the boy found out 
where he lived, and put him on the next car and 
stayed with him until the man was sufficiently 
recovered to continue his journey home alone. 
Not so much for a scout to do—just a little Good 
Turn—but it meant leaving his chums, postpon- 
ing his supper, taking responsibility, thinking of 
somebody else first, forgetting himself. Not so 
bad, we think. 


Explores Cave from End of Rope 
A GROUP of scouts of Moab, Utah, headed by 
their scoutmaster, the Rev. W. A. Spencer, 
set out recently to explore a curious cave, which 
is really a huge rock in a cliff which penetrates 
horizontally into a solid wall of rock for a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred yards, where it 
suddenly takes a sheer drop for a distance of 
some 170 feet. Scout Clay Hinton was lowered 
at the end of a rope down the shaft and made 
a thorough exploration of the chasm before he 
was pulled back to safety. It is thought that 
the cave may have been a cliff dweller’s habita- 
tion. While the cave has been for many years 
a point of curiosity and has been frequently 
visited, so far as is known, young Hinton is 
the only person who has ventured to the bottom. 


Scout to Write Story of Quest 

i is reported that one of the scouts who was 
selected by Sir Ernest Shackelton to ac- 

company him on his exploration to the South 

Pole, will be asked to write up the journey of 

the Quest up to the time of the explorer’s death. 


They Pinned a Medal Upon Him 
HE Detroit Evening News, in commenting on 
the awarding of an Honor Medal to Clayton 
Coulter of that city, prints the following editorial. 
“They pinned a medal upon him—an honor 
medal—because he saved a life. His fellows 
(Continucd on page 50) 








A cabin built in one day by the Lions’ Club, Grand Rapids, located on a 40 acre tract given 
to the Scouts by the Rotary Club. 
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NO. 1470. U. S. ARMY 


PYRAMIDAL TENTS 


rr 





Size 16 x 16 x 11 ft. high. Made of 12% oz. 
Standard Army duck. Although these have 
been used, we guarantee good condition. 
This tent has a 3 ft. side wall. Only a lim- 
ited quantity. Shipping weight 105 Ibs. 
OROG haces casnabinasccersdnaccnusincocccnses $23.50 





NO. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT 
SHELTER TENT 


Our new Featherweight Shelter Tent, which 
this year is being made up for us by a new 
contractor is better than ever. The design, 
which has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all Scouts and Scout aders who 
nave tried it out, is unchanged. But it is 
made of a stronger and more durable ma- 
terial, khaki color and thoroughly water- 
proof Size set up, 7 by 5 by 3 feet. Furnished 
with six steel stakes, two folding poles and 
a carrying case which makes a good pillow 
when tent is set up. Shipping weight. 6 
ar ee aes arrenne $6.50 





NO. 1460. U. S. ARMY CANTEEN 


Made of aluminum and holds slightly less 
than 1 quart, Prepaid.....cccccccccccocccce 50c 





NO. 1200. WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM COOK KI 





Made of heavy gauged Wear-Ever Seamless 


aluminum. Set consists of patent fry pan 
with handle, cooking pot with cover, drink- 
ing cup, and stew pan, which also serves 
as plate or soup bowl. There is also fork 
and spoon. Parts nest compactly and do 
not rattle, all in Khaki Carrying on with 
adjustable strap. Weight 3 lbs. Each.$3.50 





NO. 1201. 
CELLO 
ALUMINUM 
CANTEEN 


Similar to 
above but made 
of lighter weight 
stamped alum- 
inum. Shipping 
weight 1% Ibs., 
60 each. 10 or 
MOLE cccccee 











THE DAY OF BETTER SERVICE 
IS HERE—AWAKE TO IT. 


(THE prompt and efficient service given by 

Supply Department during the past year has 
won praise from entire Field. Therefore, you 
too should avail yourself of advantages ready 


to your call. 


A feeling on your part that we will surely 
solve your Camping Problems should be a 


comfortable one. 


Here’s a few suggestions. 


If they don’t 


exactly fit in, let the Supply Department put 
its forces to work for you. 








x 9. Made of heavy U. S. Army duck. 

ecause of the slight service they have 
seen we were able to secure them at a frac- 
tion of their value and are therefore able to 
offer a correspondingly low price. Complete 
with poles, ropes and pegs. Shippin 
weight 75 Ibs. POE: REE cncccssccnsed $20.00 











NO. 592. SCOUT HAVERSACK 














The new haversack closely follows that 
supplied by the United States Government. 
Made of good, stout khaki material with 
web straps. Buckles and straps properly 


reinforced. Roomy and well adapted to the 
needs of hiker and camper. Shipping 
weight 134 IbSB.......cccccocccccccccvccsces $2.00 





NO. 1323. FOLDING MAPLE COT 
Frame of best grade selected maple, natural 
finish, varnished; steel re-enforcements; 
covered with 12 ounce Khaki Duck. Size 
open 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., height 12% in. 
Can be folded for carrying. Shipping weight 
87 IDS .ncccvccacsccsosccccccccsscccceccccoss $4.50 








NO. 1466. WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM CANTEEN 


An ideal canteen adopted 
after thorough trial, made 
of heavy gauged aluminum 
with heavy khaki cover 
which keeps water cool. 
Adjustable wide carrying 
strap. Capacity slightly 
more than one quart. Ship- 
ping weight 2lbs. Price.$3.00 


NO. 1266. BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


Very desirable for hike or camp use. Burns 
acetylene fas generated from carbide. One 
charge will last three hours. Produces a 
steady, clear, white light. Estimated 14 
candle-power, with projection of 150 feet. 
Shipping weight 1 Ib.......c.ccccccccccece $1.00 











NO. 1292. CARBIDE AUTO-LITE 
Has new and improved features. Equipped 
with automatic lighter. Has device for 


regulating size of flame and is so made 
that it cannot clog. Gives a brilliant, steady 
light without smoke, grease or sparks. Pro- 
vided with extra carbide container. Ship- 
GEN WARIS SF WDiss sh casssrisccesisciscsesa $1.25 





NO. 1065 BUGLE 





An instrument of good quality; easy to 
blow and with mellow tone. ey of G with 
tuning slide to F. Mouthpiece attached 
with chain. Two turns, brass. Shippin 
GE SI Hass hd dcisanedonceseuavencsnem $3.50 


USED ARMY SHELTER HALVES 


.These are sold “fas are”; they are all in 


good condition with lots of hard campin 

in them. Made of heavy khaki waterproo 
duck in the popular “Dog” style used in 
the Army. ent is divided in two equal 
porte so that each half can be rolled up 
ike a blanket and conveniently carried over 
the shoulders of two boys to evenly dis- 
tribute the weight. : 

When the two sections are fastened to- 
gether they form a complete tent with am- 
ple room for two boys. A compact, durable, 
well-made tent. Size 7 ft. 2 in. wide, 5 ft. 
6 in. long and 3 ft. 1 in. high. 

No. 1422. Shipping weight without poles 6 
Ibs. Price per pair........cccccsecceseces SO 
No. 1422A. Shipping weight with poles com- 


plete 9 Ibs. Per Dell. cccccccecvsecceccces $3.50 














SCOUTS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


“We are prepared.” 


Merchandise stock well maintained. 


24 to 48 HOUR SERVICE 


Got new catalog yet? 
How could you do without it? 





NO. 1001. MESS KIT 











—<-, 


This kit consists’ of polished nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan, and one broiler. 
separate handles ‘for each article. All nest- 
ing compactly together. Easily carried in 
pocket or haversack. Is rustproof. Weight, 
5 TRS 88 GQBickc cesenscstisesiascasseeneeieene $1.80 








NO. 1404, ALUMINUM CAMP SET 


SSS SS 
(____ deo OSS 
Ss SNS 


{ }o o > 
A compact, handy little set 7% inches long, 
made of good quality aluminum. It is dur- 
able, convenient and easy to keep clean. 
Needed three times a | on a hike or in 
camp. Separates into three parts, Knife, 
Fork and Spoon. Shipping weight 6 ozs. 
MONE “SUbs cabeearéssdsthsbdectaseacizescoeoe $1 
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Lightship off the coast keyhole very clearly. There is plenty of light a crash of wood. The elas- 
of Long Island. In _ to see where the key should be inserted. tic gate, lowered before the 
bad weather signals The marvellous persistance of radium is very oncoming train, stretches 
are sent out from convenient for such a purpose. It is not neces- for several feet and brings 
these three stations sary to renew the light. It never goes cut. the car to a standstill, but 
at the same time. Radium is so new a discovery that there has keeps it in safety from the 
Ships carrying’ the been no chance to measure the actual time it will tracks. The motion is 
radio compass are continue to emit light. Scientists have calculated, taken up by a series of 
guided by these sig- however, that it will be effective for at least springs and can be_ so 
nals with absolute ac- several thousand years. At the end of half this arranged that a car going 
curacy. The compass time the light will have dimmed to about one- at break-neck speed will 
consists of a frame half its original brilliancy, but there is no need be stopped with nothing 
around which are to worry about that. more serious thaan a good 
wound wires which J shake-up to its passengers. 
pick up the radio sig- 2,000 Camps Across Continent 
nals. The frame is 1 eg by autemobile across the continent Changing Iron to 
mounted on a_ pivot this year will probably be the heaviest on Gold 
on top the pilot house record. Remarkable care will be taken of the 
directly over the com- tourist throughout the long trip. A few years Alchemy or the trans- 
pass. The officer of ago, the motorist had to pick, his camp as best ™utation of one metal to 
the incoming boat he could and often found himself at odds with another has at_last been 
with a telephone re- the owner of the land. The growth of public accomplished. The dream 
ceiver at his ear con- parking places the country over has been amaz of centuries is a reality. 
nected with this ing. There are at present more than 2,000 It is cfficially announced 
frame, can tell the di- such public camps in the United States. “ali- re ge oy has sen 
~~ : - . cae 2 aise rection from which fornia contains more of them than any other definite anc permanently 
This monster is still supposed to exist in South America. he ceed eames ant state, tn thene aimee tones io Glad ter te changed into helium. This 
Prehistoric Monster May Live mark it on the compass. He does the same with cars, there is plenty of fresh water and prcb- path oor el oes 3 sg 
T least two people report that they have seen all three stations. Now by drawing these three ably gasoline and oil stations. At the present die prc an a pc 
a prehistoric monster still living in South lines it is easy to find his own position in the rate there will soon be a continuous line of such a ee rea ‘old. The 
America. From their descriptions this monster darkest night or thickest fog. stations from coast to coast. . pe ae Bot oe lished 
is a pleisosaurus, is a member of the turtle In the tests. ships A New Kind me pa ra pre pon re 
family. The largest of these animals measured equipped with the 2 of *% Pct of terete 50,000 
some sixty feet in length. From the fossils of radio compass have Street ane “60.000 Sens 
their bones which have been found in South approached New piso St tag abso : 


York harbor, so to 
speak, _ blindfclded. 
The captain has 
steered his ship en- 
tirely by the rad?o 
signals. These have 
proved so accurate 
that after steering 
a course for thirty 
miles or more he 


Orr great cities appreciate how hot this is 
are becoming so it should be remembered 
crowded that plans that the heat of the sun is 
are being made for Mly 9,000 degrees, and the 
building entirely heat of molten _ steel is 
new kinds of 2,000 degrees. Under the 
streets in the future. heat the atoms are broken 
One scheme is to up and reassembled. The 
run a continuous discovery promises to be 
arcade through solid of the greatest importance 


America it is possible to reconstruct them in 
great detail, so that anyone chancing on a plei- 
sosaurus would have no trouble in recognizing 
it at the first glance. 

The strange animal was discovered in an 
Andean lake at a very remote part of the 
mountains far from civilization. It is supposed 
that in this lonely region far from the haunts 
of men, the animal has lived on past its time. 











The original members of this family of turtles ei agin : 
is believed by some scientists to have lived as has come within a buildings —_ crossing ge Fe ged ng oer Radio Compass. 
far back as 60,000,000 years ago. It is there- few feet of the the streets on the aos boa $ » will be ti ye ne Gk th tie 
fore the oldest inhabitant of this globe. lightship at the en- way by bridges. ama hing will be the influence of the new dis- 
An expedition is being planned to explore the trance to the chan- Such a street could eye 
Andean lakes region in search of the giant nel. thus be enclosed E m ‘ ° 
turtle. So keen is public interest that a moving How Much gee the eps xperimenting with Bubbles 
icture company has offe to pay all > eXx- . n e center wi , P , 
ren of po Bove Hon in Pong & pe tog ine ae — be roadways for au- _A soap bubble is one of the most fragile things 
pictures. The Society for the Prevention of - tomobiles with side- in the world. , The tiny film of water has no 
WicaGg ae, Mikenshe ty Seat Macnaleier elie AX ingenious in walks and rows of weight and thickness which ordinary scales or 
has already protested against disturbing the strument has shops on either side. rules can measure. It seems impossible that th.s 
monster. There is no doubt that the curious been devised for This plan would in- delicate skin which a breath will dispel with 
creature will soon be tracked down to its lair. measuring the exact crease the number (Continued on page 51) 


amount of light one of streets indefin- 





























A Radio Compass needs for reading itely while keeping 
HIPS entering New York harbor even in the or writing. It con- plenty of room for ~~ 
thickest weather may now find their way sists of a tube at buildings. Another ~ ae 
with perfect safety by means of the marvellous the end of which is plan of the traffic 
new radio compass. A series of tests have re- a small electric light, experts is to bridge 
cently been made which prove the reliability of equal to one candle over the wide 
the new device, no matter how foggy it may be. power. You lock streets with a plat- 
So successful is the compass that it will be in- through a tube at As you see the great dinosours thrashing about in form running from 
stalled at the entrances to other harbors and the desk or table the sas | ee i appear gc J —_— house line to house 
will doubtless greatly reduce the chance of where you work and in height y powell pr pars te rb with the reat line. This broad 
wrecks and safeguard life. . slide the tube in and shrubbery in the background. Every motion of roadway will be 
The principle is very simple. Three wireless and out until it just the great giants as they spring at one another, strike used for fast motor- 
sending stations have been installed near the matches the light their staggering blows, and withdraw, are as natural ing with practically 
entrance to the harbor. One of these is on the reflected from it. as life. ‘ ; : no speed limit. The 
New Jersey Coast at Sea Girt, another on the Then you touch a To ino Pe ge | see these prehistoric —- eteoes heneeite 
Ambrose Channel Lightship at the entrance to button and an elec- ym Be pein "Sheletons are made in miniature. would be protected 
the harbor, and a third on the Fire Island tric device marks These measure about three feet in length. Every part from the weather 
just the candle is adjusted so that it can be moved into any position and lighted 
power on the the animal might have taken in real life. When the through a 
desk. In some skeleton is covered it looks to the eye of the camera glass roof. 
school rooms exactly like the real thing. i ’ 
i te Caawe To stage a fight between the monsters the referee Indian 
must be familar with every motion the monsters Trails 
that desks might have made. They are set up before a moving 
have only one ow “9 with ° ae background of earth, : ae 
candle power shrubbery and trees. ne picture is taken. Then study o 
while others each model is moved ever so little and another picture hundreds 
have fifteen or is taken. A third picture carries the action a trifle of miles 
aa The further, Now, when the film is run through the of Indian 
° projection machine at the rate of sixteen to the : 
average should second, as in ordinary movies, the action of the animals trails 
be about eight. will appear to be perfectly lifelike. throughout 
the East 
has shown 
48 Hours from Coast to Coast that the Indians were much more skillfull 








: hour of the day and night the swift road builders than = generally imagined. 
mail-carrying airplanes are constantly Without nary quaiaRrige + skill, as we know 
flying at top speed back and forth across t+ they laid out their trails following 
the continent. There is no other air ser- the line of least resistance with amaz- 
vice in the world to compare with it for i Skill. When the white men came 


Everyone knows the floating buoys scattered along 
thousands of miles of our rivers and coasts. Seen at 
a distance they appear te be mere toys im size while 









at night their lights are often a mere spark of light. 1 ¢ 
Few people have ever seen one of the buoys out of the time made or the distance flown. The they usually found that they could not 
its natural clement. Once hoisted on dry land they mail is carried by a series of planes, one improve upon the original paths. In 
are discovered to be great, ungainly affairs perhaps sicking up the ; n New York City to-day a number of the 
- i g up t mail as one plane descends, P . = 
twenty rose in - ~ or og with — om and rushing forward with the slightest pos- i™Portant streets still follow the original * 
- ° ) MOY ou ne : . . i ; H >, 
cated machinery. One of these buoxs is sheum in the sible loss of time. The average time for {"ails. | The whites continued to use : 
is quite dwarfed in size by comparison ; flying from coast to coast about 3,000 * a i = — — ome we 
— ~ Sie Sipanogyetd Stee te am * and in time bult streets and laid tracks 

The buoys are marvels of effictency which do their miles is at present about forty-eight hours, ‘ at t 5 ’ F ee ss ar Ue , 
caceh fattuie foo méathe of @ tant without bein which is about one-third the shorte “ee but the original trails with the remnants Although completely surrounded by water this fire raged 
% aithfully f : : 7 ’ st time , - - fiercely, and was only put out by being smothered. A 
touched by human hands. The light is usually sup- which could be made by the fastest trains. of Indian life upon them still lay un- vessel had sunk in decp water near the entrance to New 
lied by acetelyn which burns very brightly The A di disturbed beneath many busy streets. York harbor. Divers examined the wreck and sought to 
e+ we wll ue the os Fa ing gor ola montis or more Radium Keyhole Millions of people regularly pass along raise it by filling the cracks in the hold with oakum, and 
— ne od ~ 4 - by a a = Lg em LTHOUGH people have been fumbling these trails, which are still the most then pumping im air until the hulk should rise to the 
of ‘badietiag by the “eeees. : It is wonally chained to in the dark with locks for thousands poe egeancell agen Setwees apart roo mH — pei tery - ony chin inside 
an anchor, laid deep under the water. The +e is of years, it has only just occurred to them poants exactly as they were in Indian } appa od aL ae ie ent ee Ok ae in this 

ected by heavy ou 1 wide i ina . >y times. gi . 

protease Sy heavy glass = me wn out far and wide to illuminate the keyhole. The use of . giant bubble a lamp one of them carried set fire to the 
over the water by powers reflectors radium or its salts makes it possible to ‘ oakum. The flames blazed. It was impossible to fight 

There Fiery te eral kinds q ngs designed for the light up the keyhole permanently with little Fool Proof Railroad Gates the fire with water, for the pressure of the air made it 
service of different coasts. one eee perenne .by trouble or expense. The surface of the Railroad crossings may soon be impossible to threw water on the yames. The divers were 
whistling but display no lights. Othe rs ring warning 1 a . : . - . A of cours ly hampered by their heavy diving suit 
bells: still others are used only as day beacons The P ate containing the keyhole is covered with protected by flexible gates which are thi ¥ t — A PF d sh 5 Th a “Obl, d % 
lattoe »s Government maintains more 0 this illuminating preparation. It does not believed to be absolutely fool proof. ick mits and leaden soled shoes. “Fahad zee p> 
United tSates Gover ainta e than 10, : . - : - Tie P fight the fire with their hands, beating it out and smother- 
000 buoys of all kinds along its many rivers. No throw out a light like an electric bulb, of | When a reckless driver butts into one of ing it while their friends high in the air above knew 
other country in the world has anything like so many. course, but reveals the dark outline of the these barriers his car does not meet with nothing of their danger. 
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oy Blakely’s Bee- 
Line Hike 


(Continued from page 19) 















There was a man there who was just finishing 
doing some painting on it. He had a stepladder 
and a can of paint and things, and he had a 
camera, too. 

“Maybe that’s Mr. Brown,” the kid said. 

“More likely it’s Mr. Hat,” I said. 

Then I said, “Hey, mister, we’re on a bee- 
line hike and we’d like to go right under that 
sign if you don’t mind.” 

He said, ‘“‘Over or under, suit yourselves. The 
world belongs to the Boy Scouts.” 

“Let’s climb up the ladder and go over,” 
Westy said. 

I said, “No sooner said than stung. Over the 
top for us.” 

The man laughed; he was a good-natured man, 
So we all climbed up on the ladder, one after 
another, and while we were waiting for the man 
to carry it around to the back of the sign we 
all sat in a row on top. Right underneath us 
were painted the words “Always on top.” I 
made a picture of that sign with all of us sit- 
ting on the top of it. The one in the middle is 
Pee-wee. 

Pretty soon the man began laughing and he 
called up, “That’s very good, all sit just where 
you are a minute. That puts a dash of pep into 
the ad. Scouts always on top, eh?” 

“What’s he going to do?” Pee-wee said. 

“‘He’s going to take a picture of the ad with 
us in it,” Westy said. 

I guess we must have looked pretty funny 
from down below; anyway the man kept laugh- 
ing. The way Pee-wee sat there was enough to 
make anyone laugh. He looked as if he thought 
he was famous already. 

The man called, “Just sit naturally and 
laugh.” 

“That’s easy,” I told him; “laughing is our 
middle name.” 

“All right,” he called. 

Then he got behind his camera and held out 
his hand for us to keep still. 

“What are you going to do with it?” one of 
us called down to him. 

He said, “Well, pictures of this ad are used 
for all sorts of things—hat boxes, everything. 
Your faces will go all over the country.” 

“Mine?” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Yes, and very likely we’ll use this idea for 
the big signs too,” the man said. ‘“‘We might 
have some wood cut-outs for scouts. How would 
that be?” 

“Not for this patrol,” I shouted down. “We're 
not wooden scouts.” 

“Are we a part of the ad?” the kid shouted. 

The man said, “That’s what you are. Always 
on top like Brown’s hats, eh? Now I'll tell 
you what you boys do, if you’re not in too much 
of a hurry. You just sit up there till the next 
train goes by. I’ve got to hustle to Addison 
station to catch that train. Our advertising man, 
Mr. Bull, will be on that train and he’ll see 
just how the sign looks with you youngsters 
on it. I dare say he'll reward you.” 

“We should worry about rewards,” I said. 
“We’re part of an ad, that’s enough for us. 
We'll sit hcre if the train isn’t too long coming.” 

He said, “Well, you suit yourselves about that, 
but you’ve given me an idea and I’m much 
obliged to you. I think we'll use the scouts on 
top idea.” 

“We're like Brown’s hats, hey? 
shouted. 

“That’s it,” the man said. 

“Pee-wee’s like a soft hat, he’s young and ten- 
der,” Hunt said. 

“Sure,” I said; ‘‘you’re the tallest one, you're 
a high-hat.” , 

Dorry grabbed the top of the sign because the 
breeze was blowing a little. “I hope I don’t 
blow off like some hats,” he said. 

The painter went away and we all sat there 
singing: 


” 


Pee-wee 


Nine little boy scouts, 
Asked to sit and wait. 
One of them got blown off, 
Then there were eight 
(To be concluded in June Boys’ LiFe) 











AFTER consideration by the Exec- | 
utive Board of the Boy Scouts i 
| of America, at its regular monthly | 
meeting held Friday, March 24, 1922, i 
it was decided unanimously to in- | 
MI struct the Magazine Department to 
discontinue accepting advertisements | 
of propositions involving the tse of 
boys as salesmen. | 








HIS step has been taken after 
| an experience gained over a 
| period of ten years. After consider- | 
ing all the factors, it was deemed 
the wise thing to do, and we feel | 
sure the Movement, and the Ma- } 
gazine itself, will be the better for : 
this action. 
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Man, oh man—watch ’at gun 
throw ’em in the black 


NE - two - three - four — Gee! — “oy 1/1000 ~ —— 
: : Oo less an 000 of an inch. us 
Quick as a wink, and every jot that down. 


bloomin’ one kerplunk in the bull’s- Takes 
eye, too. 

’Course, I got you fellows hipped on 
shootin’, anyway. But on the level, ’taint 


a mighty long time to make a 


rifle that accurate. But Stevens has the 
habit. They’re used to turning out a gun 
you can brag about. 


all me. This Stevens visible loading And it doesn’t cost a fortune 


just natch’erly throws ’em hard and 


straight, any old how. Huh? I'll cer- J’ve heard fellows say, “Gee, I’d like to 
tainly say it do. have a rifle, but it costs too much.” 

And say, it pumps some sweet, too— Stevens puts a crimp in that bunk. Look 
crack-crack-crack! 15 shots, just likethat, at the Stevens prices. That’s your answer. 


snappy as a triphammer. Get hep, fellow, Better 


still, shoot in a postcard. Simply 


it’s an honest-to-goodness sport, shootin’ say, “‘Send me catalog.” Address: 


this boy. 


. J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Take a squint through the barrel Department J-255, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by the Savage Arms 
Pretty, pretty smooth, eh? You betcha! Corporation. Executive and Export Offices: 
50 Church St., New York 


And you can just store this in the old bean: 






RETAIL PRICE— 
including tax 


$9.85 


RETAIL PRICE— 
including tax” 
$15.00 









Stevens “‘Favorite.”” 24-in. take-down; .22 
long rifle, .22 short, .25 Stevens and .32 long 
rim-fire. A favorite for three generations. 


Stevens ‘‘Visible Loading.”? An accurate .22 
caliber Repeater. You know when it is 
loaded, and you know when it is empty. 
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GRIP SURE! 


ET the shoe that will give you speed and action 
with safety. The patented suction cups make a 
boy as surefooted as a mule even in slippery places. 
Grip Sures are fine for games, hikes and mountain 
climbing. The advantage they give you will make 
you win, 


Grip Sure features 


. Patented Suction Cup Soles 

. Tough resilient rubber 

Uppers of long fibre Top Notch Duck 
Trimmings and ankle patches of real leather 
Here Is a Great Book for Boys Free 

SEND for your copy of “Hiking, Camping and Sports” by Clint 
Little. Contains many valuable suggestions to keep you well and 


oy and to give you speed. Be sure to write us a postal and 
ask for your copy today. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. F. Beacon Falls, Conn. 


TOP NOTC 


BEACON && FALLS H 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


wn 





Grip Sure. Regular cut. 
They are also made in 
athletic cut which laces to 
the toe caps. 
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E ARE sure our 
members will 
interested to read the 
following letter which 
has come to us from a 
scout in Russia: 

Be Preparep! 
Dear brothers 
boy scouts! 

We _ welcome you 
from the far Saratoff. 
We seldom hear any- 
thing about boy scouts 
from other countries, 
especially from Am- 
erica. You know that 
here, in Russia, the 
affair of scoutism can’t 
progress while because 
there are no good cir- 
cumstances for us. Star- 
vation and other mis- 
fortunes of our native 
country insist every- 
body to care about it- 
self. But our leaders 
do not refuse from the 
noble idea, and we, boy 
scouts of Russia, hope 
that soon will arise the 
sun of scoutism. Dear 








as are listed. If you 
wish to_ correspond 
with any one mention- 
ed in these columns 
or with any other 
member, send a letter 
for him, written in 
accordance with the 
following rules: 

Write the very best 
letter you can to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an en- 
velope, but do not seal 
it. 

Write your return 
address small in the 
upper left-hand cor- 
ner, or on the back 
of the envelope. Leave 
the body of the en- 
velope clean so_ that 
we may put on the 
boys address, At the 
bottom of the envelope 
you may write the 
name of the state or 
country to which you 
want the letter to go. 
Put on enough post- 
age to take it there. 

Write on a separate 








brothers! Soon will 
come on St. George’s 
day and I, with my 
patrol, will take part in conventions. And I 
beg you, if it is something from uniform, litera- 
ture, and articles from boy scouts’ ammunitions. 
We are sure you do your duty referring to us. 
We remain yours truly, boy scouts of experi- 
mental patrol of boy-scouts of Saratoff. with the 
patrol leader, BALAK KONIKOFF. 

We should like to receive some good letters to 
be forwarded to this scout. 


Aa the recent appeals for letters which 
have come to the Secretary of the World 
Brotherhood are the following: from an Es- 
thonian scout, seventeen years of age, who 
writes in German and is interested in scouting, 
music and sport; a Polish scout writing in 
French, who wishes to correspond with older 
American scouts in order to exchange scout 
insignia and photographs; an Esthonian scout 
who writes in German and evidently desires to 
exchange stamps, as he has enclosed some to be 
forwarded; a Viennese Scoutmaster who desires 
‘o correspond in German with older American 
scouts or Scoutmasters; an English Scoutmaster 
who wishes to get in touch with a Woodcraft 
troop; a West African, twenty years of age, 
who is captain of a football and cricket team; 
a New York scout who is especially interested 
in live stock wishes to get in touch with a boy 
in northern New Mexico or Arizona or Southern 
Colorado, who can send him some specimens 
from there; a seventeen year old American 
scout who is interested in wireless and-in the 
raising of rabbits for commercial purpose, and a 
sixteen year old Boy Scout who wishes to corres- 
pond with someone interested in entomology. 
Here are two suggestions for special groups in 
the Brotherhood. Cannot the wireless enthusi- 
asts get together and likewise the scouts who 
are interested in entomology? Scoutmaster 
Christian A. Larty writes us from the Gold 
Coast in regard to change of address to Ejesu, 
via Coomassie, Ashanti, Gold Coast, W. Africa. 


REPORT of a hike taken by some scouts of 
Peking University, Peking, China, gives the 
following amusing incident: 

“The next day we spent in resting. On the 
following day Sandy Collins and MacGregor 
Gibb were walking amongst the hills. They 
discovered that as the hillsides consisted mainly 
of large granite boulders there were many caves 
and passages to be found. This was an interest- 
ing discovery, as it afforded much amusement 
in exploring these passages. After they had 
ascended to the top of one hill, they heard 
shouts. Looking around, they saw on the top 
of another hill, some of the boys who were in 
the party. They ran down the steep hill, in- 
tending to join’ the others, exploring the caves 
and passages as they went. When they got 
down into the valley and had climbed part way 
up the hill, they heard more shouts, and found 
that during the time they had alternately been 
exploring and descending, the other party had 
both descended and ascended the hill, and that 
they now had exchanged positions. Soon the 
two parties had united. Then they started 
down the road back to the temple, and en route 
they found a slide, made of loose gravel on a 
steep hill, on which they had much fun. In 
the afternoon, while exploring the hills, we 
found a good spring for drinking water.” 


F you are a member of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys or wish to become a mem- 
ber, do not ask the Secretary to send you the 
address of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 


A Good Scout of India. 


slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address, 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you can 
write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are 
especially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member” with later letters. 
Enclose the letter and slip in another envelcpe 
and mail it to WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOYS, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


N active member of the organization wrote 

us an interesting letter recently, telling us 
of some of the boys with whom he is corre- 
sponding. He says: 

“Perhaps you would like to know what suc- 
cess I have had with other correspondents 
whom you have procured for me. The first 
reply I received was from a boy at the ‘Govt. 
Boys’ Schcol’ at Coomassie, in the Gold Coast. 
His letter was interesting and told about what 
he did there. I have written him several letters, 
but as yet have not had a second answer. How- 
ever, I have another friend at Accra, in the 
Geld Coast, who always answers promptly and 
who has sent me some very interesting post- 
cards, etc. 

“India is the next place of interest. Here 
I have two native boys for correspondents. They 
are in a Mission High School and have written 
the best letters I have had yet. One of them 
has sent me several copies of his school paper, 
which is very well published and contains many 
interesting sidelights on Indian life. 

“Next place to the East, where I have a new 
friend, is Java. His letter came only a few 
weeks ago, so I have not had time for much 
correspondence yet. He is Dutch and is study- 
ing engineering. His letter was remarkable for 
the correctness of his English. 

“Going further eastward, I have a friend in 
Australia. He is an enthusiastic scout and is a 
patrol leader. He lives on a ranch, where are 
raised many different kinds of fruit. He is 
the youngest new friend I have, being fourteen. 

“Jumping the Pacific, the next stop is Buenos 
Aires, where I have a Spanish correspondent, 
who writes me many ireresting letters. He 
has sent many postcards and magazines, which 
I have found very instructive indeed. 

“My last stop is Europe, where I have three 
friends, French, Polish and Dutch. The first 
two I have not heard from for several months 
and I am afraid something must have happened 
to them, especially to the Polish fellow, who 
was the right age to be in the army. They were 
both enthusiastic scouts and were working to 
earn their living. ' 

“The Dutch boy I heard from for the first 
time about .two weeks ago, so I am not much 
acquainted yet. His home is near The Hague. 
He works for his father in a copper foundry. 
He is much interested in American History, 
and wants to learn more about it. 

“T wish to thank you very much for pro- 
curing for me so many fine fellows to corre- 
spond with.” 


HE members of a scout troop in Leeds, 

England, wish American scout correspondents. 
A letter from a former member of the troop 
who is now in this country, informs us that it is 
the oldest Jewish troop in existence. 
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The Cleverest of Woodchoppers 
By 
Edwin Tarrisse 


N the timber-hauling department of the forest 

service of India and elsewhere in the East 

the elephant has proved himself to be an 
eminently useful workman. His combination of 
enormous strength and high intelligence is very 
valuable when he has to cope with the giant 
trees of the dense jungle. 

Bunda, of whom an eminent Englishman, in 
the service of his country in India, has told, 
was a particularly valuable elephant in this re- 
spect. The men always chose Bunda for any 
special task that needed great judgment. The 
official mentioned often saw him working when 
a huge tree had to be felled. On one such 
occasion, the tree was of such height and girth 
that it would have been risky for the men to be 
anywhere near at the last, in case it should give 
way too suddenly, or 
lurch over sidewise. It 
could not fall backward, 
so Bunda’s business was 
to push it over, when 
the two axmen had 
hewn deeply enough to 
make that _ possible. 
When that moment had 
come the elephant was 
to be the judge. 

A space was first 
cleared for the fall of 
the giant tree where it 
could do no harm. 
When the men had cut 
nearly through the 
trunk, they consulted 
Bunda by stopping and 
looking at him. This 
action was meant to in- 
dicate to the elephant 
that he was to test it to 
ascertain whether they 
should continue to cut. 
He knew by trying with 
his forehead how great 
a resistance the tree 
still offered. How he knew is a mystery, for 
no one could teach him that; but know he did. 
It was interesting to see him standing there, 
with his grand head pressed against the trunk, 
every muscle in his body taut; but only for a 
few seconds, in order to waste none of his 
strength. Then, if his judgment declined the 
task, he would step aside for the axmen to put 
in another ringing stroke or two; and again it 
was their turn to stand by while Bunda made 
another trial. He knew the importance of at- 
tacking the weakest point, and brought all his 
strength to bear on that. As soon as he was 
satisfied, the men were, nor would they have 
dared to give a single extra blow. Not having 
his intuitive knowledge they left everything to 
him, their own safety included. 

When Bunda’s instinct told him he could fell 
the tree, he did not move aside, but lifted his 
head and looked about him in such a way that 
said plainly enough that the time had come for 
all to keep clear, that he was now going to pit 
himself against the tree and that the tree would 
have to go. Not until everyone was at a safe 
distance would he begin. Then, again lowering 
his head, he pressed and pressed with forehead 
and bent knee, while the tree creaked and 
groaned, and at last fell over just where it was 
meant to fall. The men and the elephant were 
trembling, for it had been a task of strength 
and nerve for all of them. Then the axmen went 
up to old Bunda and rubbing their faces against 
his, kissed him. 


A Fifer of Fields, Woods and Pastures 
By Alvin M. Peterson 


OME one has said that the Bob-white and 

Ruffed Grouse play the fife and drum in our 
feathered orchestras. At any rate, the Bob-white 
has a loud, clear, whistling song that is one of 
the most pleasant of all natural sounds. Two 
of these birds seem to enjoy sitting on neigh- 
boring knolls and from these points of vantage 





Bob-White Nest. 








i 
calling to each other. ‘Bob-white,” comes a clear 
whistle from the first knoll. ‘‘Bob-white’”’ comes 
an equally clear one from the second knoll in an- 
swer to it. Occasionally, a bird is to be heard 
whistling ‘‘Bob-bob-white,” instead of the usual 
“Bob-white.”” Very often, too, some urchin may 
be heard answering one of the birds, apparently 
to the enjoyment of both. 

The Bob-white loves both the fields and woods. 
Generally, he is to be found in rolling regions 
thickly dotted with patches of woodland. There 
he may stay in the fields and meadows or be- 
neath the trees just as the humor seizes him. 

The birds are great runners and great hiders, 
and, consequently, either run out of the way of 
passing intruders, or lie down, and well hidden 
by their protective color, wait for them to pass 
by. They may often be seen running as fast as 
their legs will carry them over some exposed 
or open spot. They run in single file and to 
see fifteen or twenty of them, now running as 
fast as they can, now going slowly, headed for 
some piece of woodland, is a sight long to be 
remembered. 

Bob-whites make snug and cozy nests in the 
meadows or woods in tufts of tall dry grasses 
or weeds. The nest is so well hidden that only 
by flushing a sitting bird can it be found. 
The task is extremely difficult because the bird 
does not leave the nest until the searcher is 
right beside. A female lays as many as eigh- 
teen, and sometimes even more, pure white eggs 
that are slightly pointed at one end. The 
pointed ends are laid downward and all fit 
nicely together. 

The nest shown in the accompanying picture 
contained fourteen eggs. 
Notice that the round, 
ball-shaped ends are up 
and nearest the camera, 
making some of the eggs 
look like perfect spheres. 
The nest was built 
about a foot from the 
base of an oak tree 
near the edge of an oak 
grove but three rods 
from a_ small _ farm- 
house. The Bob-white 
you can then readily 
understand is neigh- 
borly. He makes a good 
neighbor, too, destroy- 
ing many harmful in- 
sects and eating the 
seeds of many weeds. 
Indeed, weed _ seeds 
make up over one-half 
of its food. 

The brave little fe- 
male bird that sat on 
the fourteen eggs be- 
came so tame that one 
could get within a foot 
of the nest before she would leave it and walk 
slowly off. She, then, seemed to see something 
very interesting on the ground at her feet to 
which she tried to attract the intruder’s atten- 
tion. “Um-chip-chip, um-chip-chip,” was what 
she seemed to say. Perhaps this was her way 
of saying, ‘‘Look-right-here, don’t-look-there.” 
She did not want anyone to see her precious 
eggs and, hence, made as much ado as possible 
and tried to lead one away from the nest. 

H. K. Job in his delightful book, “The Sport 
of Bird Study,” tells us what to expect from the 
pretty white eggs. A nest was found by a 
farmer among some tall meadow grasses and of 
the eggs Mr. Job secured a picture. “I made 
another visit very soon with Ned,” he continues, 
“and was just in the nick of time, for fourteen 
of the sixteen eggs had hatched, and the cun- 
ning little things which looked for all the world 
like little brown leghorn chickens, only about 
half their size, were all in the nest, just dried 
off ready to leave, as they always do very shortly 
after hatching. The mother was brooding them, 
and she fluttered off, while the young scrambled 
out of the nest in an instant and hid in the 
grass. Between us both we managed to find 
ten, which we put back in the nest, where I 
photographed them and the egg shells. Each 
one of the eggs had the larger end neatly split 
off to let out the chick. The membrane held the 
piece like a lid, and in most cases it had shut 
down again so neatly that one would hardly 
notice but that the eggs were round and full as 
ever of young quail.” 

The parents and young are to be found in 
flocks called coveys and roam the fields, woods, 
and pastures together. When an intruder comes 


* near, they either try to run off and out of the 


way, or hide in the weeds and grasses. If the 
intruder then stumbles along and gets too near 
them, off they go, one, two, or more at a time, 
with a dull whirring of wings. They keep on 
popping up and shooting off until all have gotten 
safely away. The little intermittent, explosive 
departures remind one of a bunch of fire 
crackers set off on the Fourth of July. 





— 


CATING 
UMC 


MEG. Uis. pat. Or 


“You wait here aminute’ 


OMETHING has just rustled the brush ahead, 


A cotton-tail maybe. 


You’ve been looking for one. Real sport. Best 


fun in the world. Isn’t it? 


Just then the boy who owns the gun says, “You 
stay here a minute.” And he’s the one that gets the 


shot at the game. 


All the joy is gone out of that Saturday in the 


woods for you. 


* 


Now think over the idea of earning money for a 
rifle of your own. Keeping the lawn mowed, pole 
ishing Dad’s golf irons, selling papers—dozens of 
ways for a “go-getter” hustler. 

Make a good start, then talk it over with your 
chummy Dad. He'll remember just how you feel. 

Tell him about the Remington .22, a sportsman’s 
arm, that will give you a chance to make him proud 
of you asa shot. Safe, light in weight, beautifully bal- 
anced. Withthefamous Remington shooting qualities, 

Startright—chancesarehe’llhelp you when heknows 
you’ve set your heart upon a real sportsman’s arm. 


The Remington .22 Rifle 


Solid Breech-completely enclosed. 
Hammerless—no chance to catch 
hammeronclothes,fencesortwigs. 
Safety Devices—same as in the 
Remington high power, slide ac- 
tion rifle—so popular with big 
game hunters, 


No. 12 A—22-inch Remington 
Steel round barrel, straight grip. 
Price $22.00. 


No. 12C—24-inch octagon barrel, 
Remington Steel. Half pistol grip. 
Frice $25.55. 


Send for Model 12 Folder 





Kemingion, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Cunard Bldg. 


25 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
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"Ride a Bicycle!”—The sum 


total of economical, zestful 
transportation, of health- 
building, muscle-developing, 
and merry-making in the 
wonderful outdoor world, 
where Nature welcomes you 
as one of her own and makes 
you glad to be alive! 


“Ride a Bicycle!”— Go where 


you want to go, when you 
want to go—for work or 
for fun. 


See your local dealer today. Pick out 
the model and type you want at 
whatever price you feel justified in 
paying. Put new pep and vigor and 
joy into the things you do while on 


the job or on vacation. “Ride a 
Bicycle!” 


CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, Inc. 


35 Warren Street New York City 

















NATIONAL BICYCLE WEEK 
April 29 - May 6, inclusive 
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EY! Cave Scout! Come out of it! What 


are you dreaming about now? We found 
the door wide open and walked right in.” 

That’s right. Glad you did. What was I 
dreaming about? Oh I was just thinking how 
easy it would be. 

“How easy it would be? 
would be?” 

Eh? Well, maybe we’d better go back a little 
and not jump right into the middle of the story. 
While I was sitting here waiting for you boys 
to show up some thoughts began filing through 
my head sort of in this order: I wonder if the 
world is really getting any better—yes, it must 
be, for the average person now enjoys luxuries 
that even the wealthiest never dreamed of a 
hundred years ago—everybody now has a chance 
to get an education and there are many other 
signs that we are making progress—Still, we have 
a long way to go yet, for there are many who 
are trying to get rich by making others poor, 
many who are making unfair use of money to 
get political places—there is much bitterness, and 
hate and selfishness in the world—but how easy 
it would be to make a big step forward if,— 
and that’s where you fellows butted in. 

“If what? Cave Scout.” 

Why, if every boy would grow into the kind 
of a man his mother wants him to be. There 
isn’t a shadow of a doubt about it. 

Since I got mixed up in this scout business 
I have talked with the mothers of hundreds 
of scouts. Here’s the way it usually goes: 

‘Mrs. Evans, you have a fine boy.’ 

“Yes, he is a fine boy and a good boy, too. 

‘What do you want him to be when he grows 
up?’ 

“Why, I want him to be a strong, clean man, 
of course.” 

‘Yes, certainly, but what do you want him 
to do?’ 

“That doesn’t make much difference as long 
as the work is honorable and useful and gives 
him a chance to do some good in the world.” 

There’s the idea. And say, boys, wouldn’t it 
be easy to make this old world brighter and 
happier if every boy fulfilled his mother’s hope? 

Mothers are wonderful things. Yes, I know 
you have heard that before. People have been 
saying that for ages past and they will continue 
to say it down through the ages. Should the 
human race finally disappear from the face ot 
the earth, the last survivor would still have 
had a mother and he would carry in his heart 
that eternal truth. 


How easy what 


ET each boy here in the Cave today think 

seriously and—I was going to say lovingly 
but that is unnecessary for every boy worth 
while could think in no other way about his 
mother. 

Some of the happiest days I ever have seen 
or ever will see were spent with my mother on 
the little farm where we lived when the Cave 
Scout was a youngster. I never will forget how 
we used to vie with each other to see which 
would be the first to hear the cheery song of 
the first robin which always sang from the top- 
most twig of the big basswood tree just west 
of the house—a tree which we called the “pyra- 
mid.” Nor will I ever forget the long rambles 
we took through the woods in search of hepa- 
ticas, Jack-in-the-pulpits, Dutchman’s breeches, 
and columbine. Those were my first lessons in 
nature-study and I could not have taken them 
from a more capable and sympathetic teacher. 

Now that I have added a few years to those 
of my boyhood I can see with perfect clear- 
ness some things I could not understand at all 
at the time they happened, and I can see now 
that my mother’s advice was always right. 

For instance, I couldn’t understand at the time 
the necessity for such vigor in digging the dirt 
out of my ears. But I know now that personal 








BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
pm of $5.00 for the best letter answering 
the following questions: How I solved the 
most difficult problem I ever had as leader 
of my patrol. Fhe experience must relate to 
the handling of the patrol or any part of a 
patrol down to a single scout. 


2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 
teen years of age may compete. 

. Description must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
- % only. 

 haitaae must not exceed 1,000 words. 


cleanliness is largely a matter of habit and it 
is very important to have the habit formed at an 
early age. I know, too, that a boy who is clean 
has more self-respect than a boy who is dirty, 
and I know that self-respect is necessary if a boy 
hopes to succeed. 

Neither could I understand why I couldn’t 
always have things my own way. Now I know 
that the habit of obedience keeps a fellow out of 
no end of trouble. It makes things easier and 
more pleasant in school and frequently keeps 
him out of jail when he is out of school. 

Sometimes I couldn’t see why mother should 
insist on my finishing something I had started 
out to do. I couldn’t see that it made any 
difference whether it was finished or not. And 
now I know that it didn’t so far as the thing 
itself was concerned. But I also know that the 
habit of perseverance—or _ stick-to-it-iveness—is 
a matter of very great importance. 

I couldn’t understand why mother didn’t per- 
mit me to quit school while I was still in the 
eighth grade to take a job in a cracker factory 
at six dollars a week. But now I am glad she 
didn’t and glad she encouraged me in my school 
work until I finally got through college. 

I am mentioning these things not because they 
happened to me alone, but because I know they 
are happening to my friends here in the Cave 
every day. So when there are some things our 
mothers do that we can not quite understand we 
can well afford to follow their advice. 


OMETIMES, Scouts, I’m afraid we are a 
little thoughtless toward our mothers. I 
have heard some people even accuse boys of 
being ungrateful, but I don’t believe that. But 
it is a good thing to stop and think occasionally 
of all our mothers do for us. 

To begin with there isn’t a boy in the Cave 
today whose mother did not take her very life 
in her hands when she brought him into the 
world. Then she fed and bathed and clothed 
him for years when he was utterly helpless to do 
anything for himself. Every day since his birth 
she has loved and served him. Think of the 
debts we owe our mothers! 

“‘Moare than we can ever pay, Cave Scout.” 

True, we never can pay our mothers all they 
deserve—but we can pay them all they ask— 
and more. They ask nothing for themselves, but, 
oh, how much they do appreciate every little 
evidence of love and respect from their boys! 
Fellows, let’s not be ashamed to let our mothers 
know how much we care for them. We can 
show them by little acts of courtesy and thought- 
fulness around the house—by being quick to 
see ways in which we can be helpful without 
waiting to be told. 

We can remember mother’s birthdays and 
wedding anniversaries with little gifts—preferably 
gifts we make ourselves or buy with money we 
earn ourselves. We can bring flowers from our 
camping trips and hikes. We can tell our 
mothers how good their pies and doughnuts taste 
—and most of us won’t have to stretch our 
imaginations any to do that. It is such little 
every-day things that count. 

But there is one thing our mothers expect of 
us and that one thing we must do or break 
their hearts—they expect us to be clean, strong, 
honorable men—men who perform some ser- 
vice to mankind. If we will meet that one re- 
quirement our mothers will feel that all the suf- 
fering they have endured and all the sacrifices 
they have made to bring us up to manhood are 
well repaid. 

Just between you and me and the fence-post 
I believe the Boy Scout Movement is doing 
more than any other one thing to help you and 
me pay our debts to our mothers. If we just 
measure up to the good old Scout Law our 
mothers will all be proud of us. Eh, what? 

Tue Cave Scour. 
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were going, he often went home without further 
ado. If he thought he had a better idea than 
the one embodied in the orders given by one 
of his officers, he shouted it forth; and if 
enough of his companions thought so, too, why 
they did it, orders or no orders. This often 
brought about disaster, as we shall see when we 
come to the battle of Blue Licks. 


N view of the discipline we have imposed on 

ourselves, because we know it to be the 
effective thing, the following account is interest- 
ing. Imagine nowadays a colonel being thus 
treated by a private! Twenty years in Leaven- 
worth for him! The private was named Abra- 
ham Thomas, a borderer, aged eighteen: and 
the officer was Colonel McDonald, a British officer 
in command. 

“While laying here,’? wrote Thomas, “a vio- 
lent storm through the night had wet our arms, 
and M’Donald ordered the men to discharge 
them in a hollow log, to deaden the report. My 
rifle would not go off, and I took the barrel 
out to unbreech it. In doing this I made some 
noise beating it with my tomahawk, on which 
M’Donald came toward me, swearing, with an 
uplifted cane, threatening to strike. I instantly 
arose on my feet, with the rifle barrel in my 
hand, and stood in an attitude of defense. We 
looked each othef in the eyes for some time; 
at last he dropped his cane and walked off, 
while the whole troop set up a laugh, crying, 
‘The bey has scared the colonel.’ ” 

Another incident: 

“During this battle one of the men, Jacob 
Newbold, saw the colonel lying snug behind a 
tree.” A perfectly proper proceeding in this 
sort of warfare. “It was immediately noised 
among the men, who were in high glee at the 
joke; one would cry out ‘Who got behind the 
log?” when a hundred voices would reply, ‘The 
colonel! the colonel!’ At this M’Donald be- 
came cutrageous; I heard him inquire for the 
man who had raised the report, and threaten to 
punish him.’”” This was reported to Newbold 
who, “raising on his feet and going toward the 
colonel, declared he did see him slink behind 
the log during the battle: he gave his rifle to a 
man standing by, cut some hickories, and stood 
on the defense, at which the whole company 
roared with laughter."” Twenty years in Leaven- 
worth? Ferty! But, it is related of the colonel 
that he merely “took himself off to another 
part of the line.” 

To make such a body effective you must either 
have a leader whose reputation and experience 
is such that even these rough cocksure men will 
obey them—such as Clark or Boone;—or else 
you must have a great welding emotion that 
brings them firmly together in a common cause. 

In this case it was the common cause. 

The Indians, of course, were well aware of 
this gathering, and they were making their prep- 
arations in all confidence. As we have said, 
they had every belief that they would eventually 
conquer the white man; and they based this 
belief on just the trait we have been discussing. 
The white man seemed to be unable to do any 
teamwork. Time and again the watchful chiefs 
had seen their opponents come to grief because 
of their dissensions. This was the first time 
the borderers had ever got together animated by 
a single strong purpose: and the arrogant red- 
men were as yet unaware of what that meant. 
It still seemed to them that by the old good 
tactics of defeating their enemy piecemeal they 
were again to win by the usual great slaughter. 
Indeed the change of plan by which Lord Dun- 
more failed to join Lewis seemed to them an- 
other example of the same thing, and they 
hastened to take advantage. 


HE war chief was Cornstalk. He was as 

celebrated and as remarkable in his way as 
Logan, a man of great intelligence, high honor, 
widespread infiuence, and military capacity. He 
was one of the few Indians at this time far- 
sighted enough to realize the actual situation 
and to estimate the white man’s powers. No- 
body doubted Cornstalk’s courage, nor his 
loyalty to his own people; so in spite of his 
continued and strong opposition to this war, 
when once it was decided on, there was no ques- 
tion but that he would be its military leader. 
He was, indeed, a statesman of high order, a 
great orator, a far-sighted seer who only too 
plainly foresaw the doom of his people. In the 
councils he steadily set his advice against the 
war; but when it was decided by vote he ex- 
claimed: “Then since you are resolved to fight, 
you shall fight. But if any warrior shall at- 
tempt to run away, I shall kill him with my own 
hand.” 

In the failure of Dunmore to join forces with 
Lewis he saw a chance to carry out his favorite 
tactics to cut up his enemy in detail. As Lewis 
had with him only eleven hundred men, while 
the Earl commanded some nineteen hundred, 
Cornstalk resolved to attack the former. In 
doing so it is probable he made a mistake, for 
Lewis’ men were nearly all border fighters, ac- 
customed to forest warfare; while most of Lord 
Dunmore’s army were from nearer the sea- 
board. At this sort of combat one of the 
former was worth three—or more—of the latter. 
On the other hand he may have reasoned that 
Lewis was less likely to be prepared. 
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. were far too exhausted to pursue them. 


At any rate Cornstalk, as prompt to execute 
as he was wise to plan, led his long “Indian 
tiles” of painted warriors rapidly across the 
country. He had with him somewhere about a 
thousand of the picked young men of various 
tribes, some from as far even as the Great 
Lakes. Thus it will be seen that even here he 
was outnumbered. 

In the meantime Lewis’ army was on the 
march. It was, as we have said, composed al- 
most entirely of backwoodsmen; officers and men 
dressed alike in the hunting costume, fringed 
shirts, fur capes or felt hats, moccasins, often 
leggings, and breach clout. They were armed 
with their rifles, their tomahawks, and their 
knives with which they took scalps as eagerly 
as did the savages. 

Unlike the Indians, however, they did not 
travel with what they could carry on their backs. 
This was to be a long and decisive campaign; 
they did not intend to return home until they 
had finished the job; and so it is on record 
that they drove beef cattle and had hundreds of 
pack horses laden with flour and munitions. 
With men inexperienced, or partly experienced, 
in these dense forests, such an incumbrance 
would have offered fatal opportunities for sur- 
prise and massacre. Braddock’s campaign _ is 
the classic example. But these men knew how. 
They marched in many single-file columns well 
separated, with scouts flung well out in front 
and on the flanks, with axe men to clear a way 
for the animals. No matter from which side 
the Indians might attack, this arrangement would 
offer the thin widely extended line most effect- 
ive in forest fighting. They cut straight across 
the unbroken wilderness, making their route as 
they went. In about three weeks they had ar- 
rived at the upper waters of the Kanawha. 
Here they stupped a week to build canoes, of 
which they made twenty-seven. Part of the 
army then floated down stream while the re- 
mainder marched. Still another week later they 
came to the mouth of the river and camped on 
the point of land. 


ERE Cornstalk attacked them; and _ here 
took place one of the most desperate 
Indian battles in history, stubbornly fought out 
on a small space of ground, the lines alter- 
nately swaying back and forth as attacks gained 
or leaders fell. ‘The fight,’’ says Roosevelt, 
“was a succession of single combats, each man 
sheltering himself behind a stump, or rock, or 
tree trunk.” The battle lines while over a mile 
long were drawn so closely together in the thick 
underbrush of the forest that never were they 
more than twenty yards apart. Again and again 
the individual foemen, having discharged their 
rifles, would leap at each other in deadly 
struggle with tomahawk and knife. The woods 
were filled with the noises of battle, the smack 
and clatter of the rifles, the wild yells and war 
whoops of the fighters, the cries of the badly 
wounded, and the jeers and taunts of the adver- 
saries. To insult your enemy was as customary 
in those days as it was in the times of Homer. 
It is related that Colonel Field “was at the time 
behind a great tree, and was shot by two Indians 
on his right, while he was trying to get a shot 
at another on his left who was distracting his 
attention by mocking and jeering at him.” And 
“the Indians also called out to the Americans 
in broken English, taunting them, and asking 
them why their rifles were no longer whistling— 
for the fight was far too close to permit of any 
such music.” And up through the straight 
trunks and leafy branches floated and eddied the 
white powder smoke. 

The Indians were, it is the universal testi- 
mony, remarkably well handled. Their headmen 
walked up and down behind the lines, holding 
their warriors fast, exhorting them to close in, 
to aim carefully, to keep courage. And all day 
long the white men could hear Cornstalk’s deep 
and resonant voice booming out the words: “Be 
strong! Be strong!” 

Maneuvers of tactics were promptly carried 
out. Against any other army in the world but 
just this one the Indians would undoubtedly 
have won another of their spectacular and bloody 
victories. But these backwoodsmen were stub- 
born and skillful; they recked little for losses, 
and each man could care for himself. And 
since in the long day’s battle neither side broke, 
at the close of the afternoon the Indians slowly 
withdrew. 

It had been a bloody hard fought battle. On 
the white men were inflicted two hundred and 
fifteen casualties out of the eleven hundred en- 
gaged, a very severe loss. The Indians suf- 
fered only about half as heavily; but they felt 
it more, for their numbers were fewer and they 
had no great reserve to depend on. That night 
they slipped across the Ohio. The Americans 
By the 
time they were prepared to follow up their ad- 
vantage the Indians had already opened nego- 
tiations for peace with Lord Dunmore. 


4OR outside the very severe loss in the battle, 

a much larger loss than the Indian tactics 
ordinarily permitted, the Indian morale had re- 
ceived a severe shock. The redmen had here- 
tofore been absolutely convinced that in any 
large operation they could, in the forest, whip 
twice their number of whites, and whip them so 
badly that tke final result would be a rout and a 
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They were fully justified in their belief. That 
was the way it had happened heretofore; and 
generally because of some asininity in the con- 
duct of the whites so glaring that the Indian 
can be readily excused in his contempt. About 
the only time the Indians had met with anything 
like a reverse was at Bushy Run, where Bonquet, 
even with a greatly superior force, was just 
about beaten when he was saved by a body of 
provincial rangers; and at that suffered four 
times the casualties he had inflicted. But here 
they had met a nearly equal force of white men 
and, if not defeated, had failed to gain a victory, 
and had undergone a loss they could not afford. 
Their mercurial spirits dropped into the pro- 
foundest gloom. A day ago they had in the 
arrogance of self-confidence unreasonably seen 
the future in their hands; now as unreasonably 
they went to the other extreme. 

Only Cornstalk, that grim old chief, was un- 
daunted, still ready to fight it out. He had 
foreseen this result; he had been forced into 
the war against his judgment; but now he alone 
stood erect at the council fire gazing with lofty 
scorn at the circle of silent blanketed warriors, 
who stared at the ground and showed not one 
flicker of response to the great War Chief’s 
stirring eloquence. 

“What shall we do now?” demanded Corn- 
stalk at last. ‘The Long Knives are coming. 
Shall we turn out and fight them?” 

Silence. 

“Shall we kill our squaws and children, and 
then fight until we are killed ourselves?” per- 
sisted the stern old warrior. 

Still a dead silence. 

Cornstalk suddenly strode forward and struck 
his tomahawk deeply into the war post. 

“Since you will not fight, I will myself make 
peace,” said he bitterly. 

The Indians agreed to Lord Dunmore’s terms. 
They were to surrender all white prisoners and 
stolen horses then in the tribes, to give up all 
claim to any of the land south of the Ohio River, 
and to furnish hostages. They were very 
humble, all but Cornstalk. He agreed to the 
conditions, but throughout all the meetings his 
manner was one of haughty defiance, and he 
addressed Lord Dunmore with fierce reproach 
and a fiery disdain that showed his total personal 
indifference to danger. It is said that ‘“‘The 
Virginians, who, like their Indian antagonists, 
prized skill in oratory only less than skill in 
warfare, were greatly impressed by the Chief- 
tain’s eloquence, by his command of words, his 
clear, distinct voice, his peculiar emphasis, and 
his singularly grand and majestic, yet graceful 
bearing; they afterwards said that his oratory 
fully equalled that of Patrick Henry.” 

Cornstalk, however, held honorably to his 
promises, and did his best to live up to the 
terms of peace. Indeed in that manner he met 
his death; for less than a year after the open- 
ing of the Revolutionary war he came in to the 
fort at Mt. Pleasant to tell the commandant that, 
while he was, as always, anxious to keep the 
peace, the Indians were headstrong, and were 
probably about to go to war. He warned the 
whites that, in spite of his sentiments, if they 
did so, he would of course have to be true to 
his race and side with them. He and his com- 
panions stayed on as a sort of hostage for the 
time being. 

During this period, says Dodge, ‘“Cornstalk 
held frequent conversations with the officers and 
took pleasure in describing to them the geo- 
graphy of the west, then little known. One 
afternoon, while he was engaged in drawing on 
the floor a map of the Missouri Territory, its 
water courses and mountains, a halloo was heard 
from the forest, which he recognized as the voice 
of his son, Ellinipsico, a young warrior, whose 
courage and address were almost as celebrated 
as his own.” The son becoming uneasy over 
his father’s absence had come in search of 
him. 

The next day two white men went hunting 
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from the Fort, were waylaid and killed by some 
stray Indians. Their companions, hearing the 
the shots, found the bodies, and at once, headed 
by their precious Captain, a man named John 
Hall, rushed to the Fort shouting, “Kill the red 
doge in the Fort!” The Fort’s other officers 
tried to intervene, but were swept aside. Corn- 
stalk and his friends heard the cries, and recog- 
nized the situation. 

“Do not fear, my son,” sai? Cornstalk com- 
posedly, “The Great Spirit has sent you here 
that we may die together.” 

He rose calmly as the murderers burst into 
the room, and the next instant fell with seven 
bullets in his breast. Ellinipsico “continued still 
and passive, not even raising himself from his 
seat,” and so met death. 

But this is in advance of our story. 

One chief of them all did not come to take 
part in the treaty making on the Scioto. That 
was the other great chief, Logan. When mes- 
sengers were sent to summon him, he returned 
answer that he was a warrior, not a councillor. 
But as he would not come, Lord Dunmore sent 
to him an emissary, one named John Gibson, a 
man who had lived among the Indians, knew 
their language thoroughly, and who was to a 
great extent in their confidence. Gibson at the 
time took down literally what Logan said to 
him; and afterwards states that he had added 
nothing. 

“I appeal to any white man,” said the warrior, 
“to say if he ever entered Logan’s cabin hungry 
and he gave him not meat; if he ever came cold 
and naked and he clothed him not? During the 
course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
remained idle in his camp, an advocate of peace. 
Such was my love for the whites that my 
countrymen pointed as I passed and said, 
‘Logan is the friend of the white man!’ I had 
even thought to have lived with you, but for the 
injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, (A mis- 
take. Col. Cresap had nothing to do with it.) 
the last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not even 
sparing my women and children. There runs 
not a drop of my wlood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I have 
sought it. I have killed many. I have glutted 
my vengeance. For my country I rejoice at the 
beams of peace; but do not harbor the thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one!” 

The frontiersmen were disappointed. They 
had hoped to be able to carry the war further 
into the enemies’ country; and they came close 
to mutiny when ordered to countermarch. But 
the job was done. It was just before the Revo- 
lutionary War, and there is no question but that 
it kept the tribes quiet through the first two 
years of that struggle, and so permitted the 
white men to get a foothold beyord the moun- 
tains. If it had not been for this, in all prob- 
ability our boundaries would have been fixed, 
when peace was negotiated, at the Alleghany 
Mountains; and Great Britain would now own 
all our west, as she owns Canada. 

A writer named Hutchins gives an interesting 
glimpse of the delivery of captives by the 
Indians, “The Indians delivered up their cap- 
tives with the utmost reluctance,” says he, “‘shed 
torrents of tears over them, recommending them 
to the care of the commanding officer. They 
visited them from day to day, brought them 
meat, corn, skins, horses and other matters, 
that were bestowed on them while in their fam- 
ilies, accompanied with other presents, and all 
the marks of the most sincere and tender affec- 
tion. Nor did they stop here; but when the 
army marched, some of the Indians solicited 
and obtained permission to accompany their 
captives to Fort Pitt, and employed themselves 
in hunting and bringing provisions for them on 
the way.” 

(To be continued in the June Boys’ LIFE) 
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I received my first Boys’ Lire from my 
Scout-Master, Mr. Anderson, a sample copy 
which I was to read, and then hand to another 
Scout. 

My parents and I liked the magazine so well, 
that they said I might subscribe for eight months. 
I like the stories, and I want to know what 
other troops are doing, and it tells of so many, 
and their doings. I would like to earn some of 
the premiums offered, too, and I am going to 
try to do so. 

I am paying for my magazine every day. 
Mother told me that I might have a dollar from 
her butter-money if I would not eat quite so 
much butter on my food at the table. It is 
kind of hard for me, because I am like an old 
Scotchman, who ate dinner at my home, once. 
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1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
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ing questions: a. How you first heard of BOYS’ 
LIFE? b. What made you, your parents or the 
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but if you did, tell how. d. How would you tell 
another boy why he should subscribe for 
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2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
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He put such a large piece of butter on a hot 
biscuit and then said, “I don’t know how to 
treat the butter fair. Why, they shave it off 
with a safety razor at the restaurants.” 

I would tell another boy that he should 
subscribe for Boys’ Lirr, because he would get 
lots of good from it, that the stories are fine, 
and written by good authors, that it would help 
us to become better Scouts in many ways, and 
that each issue is sure to have something par- 
ticularly interesting, for every boy. 

I’d like to win Five Dollars, because I want 
to earn the money to pay my way to the Scout 
Camp, Idylwild, next summer. If I don’t this 
month, can I try again next month? 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joyce E. Sykes. 
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written legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
and must not exceed 1,000 words. 

4. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 

5. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest” and must reach us 
by the first of the second month preceding 
the date of issue. 

6. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judges of the letters submitted and any 
letter is to be available for publication. 
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some strange reason that Og could not under- 
stand it did not frighten him as much as it 
angered him. A sense of pity for those two 
poor mutilated forms that a moment before had 
been alive welled up in him, and he was con- 
sumed with hate for the horrible reptile. In- 
deed, he was moved to attack and with a war 
cry ringing on his lips he started to advance 
upon it. Like a flash the snake turned and 
faced him, and in the cold, merciless green eyes 
that Og looked into, the hairy boy saw no hopes 
for victory. He knew that he was doing a fool- 
ish, though valiant thing, and discretion made 
him stop in his tracks. 

The next instant, the snake, with a hiss that 
was blood chilling, drew back its terrible head 
and struck at him with lightning swiftness. 
But as quick as the snake was, Og was quicker, 
Like a flash he leapt aside, and with a cry of 
terror he fled across the cavern, not stopping 
even to look behind him until he had gained the 
entrance to one of the passage ways out of the 
cave, into which he plunged, the wolf cubs fol- 
lowing him closely. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IS bravery giving way to wild panic the 
H haity boy dashed down the narrow cavern 
at top speed, dodging in and out among the 
stalactites but never once stopping until 
thoroughly exhausted. Then, panting, he came 
to rest and sat on the cave floor, while the wolf 
dogs lay down beside him. 

They were very quiet for a long time and Og 
tested the air with his keen nose and listened 
for the slightest sound coming down the cave, 
for he was afraid that he might hear the scrap- 
ing sound of the big snake pursuing him. All 
was quiet, and after a time in which he made 
certain that the reptile was not following him, 
Og breathed a sigh of relief and rested more 
comfortably. 

The cave into which he had plunged went in 


an entirely difterent direction from the one into 
which the tree folk had disappeared and Og re- 
gretted this. Once again he felt that dreadful 


loneliness stealing upon him. The companionship 
of the tree folk, even though it had not been as 
intimate or as congenial as would have been the 
company of his own kind, had meant a great 
deal to the hairy boy and he was sorry that 
they had been separated. In a vague way he 
wondered what was happening to them. He 
doubtless would have felt lonelier if not envious 
had he known that, even as he rested there, the 
ape men were swarming out of the cavern into 
which he had plunged and, their recent terrify- 
ing experience forgotten, were romping on the 
side of another mountain that looked out on a 
new palm-grown valley reaching southward. 

Og wondered where this cave led to, if in- 
deed it led anywhere save into the bowels of the 
mountain. With his loneliness, a sudden inde- 
scribable fear of the dark, damp cave settled 
down on him. He began to feel as if he were 
a prisoner doomed to stay there - underground 
with the bats and other loathsome denizens of 
the caves. 

This fear spurred him into action, and al- 
though he was still panting with the exertion of 
the chase, be began a feverish, almost panic- 
stricken search for a way out of the cave. The 
darkness was dense and heavy; almost oppres- 
sive. To be sure, he still had his flickering 
torch but the feeble rays of this only served to 
make the blackness of the cave seem heavier. 
He began to feel as if this darkness was press- 
ing in upon him, trying to smother him, to bury 
him alive there under the great mountain that he 
knew was above him. 

He started forward again, hurrying down the 
cave as fast as he could. Sometimes it narrowed 
down to an opening so small that Og could 
scarcely crawl through, and each time the 
boy wondered whether he had come to a blind 
end of the labyrinth of underground passages. 
But always these narrow passages widened out 
again, though some of them were at times so 
narrow that he could hardly force his body 
through them without scraping hair and even 
skin, from hips and shoulders. 

On and on he traveled. Time seemed long 
to Og down there in the blackness and now and 
then he despaired at ever getting out again. 
Yet he kept on courageously. He must find a 
way out. He must get into the sunshine once 
more. He could not go on forever wandering 
about down there in the blackness, 


v= fears began to obsess him; needless 
fears brought on by the oppressiveness of the 
blackness. What if another earthquake should 
occur? What if the cave walls should give way 
and the great mountain above him should sag 
downward? What if one of these huge pendant 
stalactites should drop upon him and pin him 
down to hold him a prisoner there in the cave 
until he died of hunger or thirst? Thoughts of 
hunger and thirst made him both hungry and 
thirsty. Og’s nerves were fast going to pieces 
under the strain. He plunged madly on, half 
frantic now in an insane desire to find the exit 
to the cave, and he worked himself into a state 
of almost complete collapse. 

But just when he had reached utter despair, 
something happened that helped him to master 
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himself and find his poise and lost courage once 
more. The narrow cave suddenly widened out 
a little more than usual and as Og stepped into 
the small room-like vault in the rocks, an odor 
that was most disgusting assailed his nostrils. 
By the light of the torch he beheld bones scat- 
tered about the floor of the cavern, bones of all 
shapes and sizes, some partly gnawed and some 
with shreds of decomposed meat still clinging 
to them. It was the den of some animal that 
Og had blundered into, and his nose told him 
that it was the den of a sabre-toothed tiger. 

For a moment Og was petrified with fear. But 
presently he beheld huddled in a far cornér the 
shapes of two cub tigers, dead now and rotting. 

Og could see that they had been dead for some 
time and his brain quickened by fear and all that 
he had recently gone through told him that these 
were cubs of the female tiger he had slain weeks 
before. They had starved to death there in the 
cave when their mother did not return. 

Og smiled grimly, for he was glad to rid the 
world of the whelp of this ferocious cat. But 
he smiled, too, because he realized that all his 
recent panic had been groundless. From the 
den he could look down along the passage way 
ahead of him and see, not far off, a shaft of 
soft, warm light that he knew was sunlight. 
The exit to the cave was close at hand. 

The hairy boy did not linger. He made for 
the entrance and presently he and the wolf dogs 
found themselves on a ledge overlooking a valley 
that extended away northward. And as hé stood 
there, below him Og beheld a figure moving; a 
man, and one of his own kind. 

Og gave a loud halloo, and waved his smoking 
fire torch toward him, The hairy man in the 
valley looked up at him thoroughly startled, then 
as he saw Og move to climb down from the 
shelf into the valley, he gave a cry of fear and 
dashed off toward some cliffs on the other side 
of the valley. Og paused and with much disap- 
pointment on his face, watched him go. Then 
the hairy boy beheld the cliffs toward which the 
man was running and his heart gave a great 
bound. The cliffs were pockmarked with holes 
that Og knew were the cave dwellings of the 
hairy men. And at the alarm cry of the run- 
ning hairy man, heads appeared at many of 
these holes and looked out across the valley, 
while from various points in the woods, other 
hairy men and women appeared and ran scram- 
bling up the cliff to dodge into their home caves 
for protection. 


O*% descet.ded into the valley as swiftly as he 

could. The tiger had worn a narrow, but 
well defined trail from the den into the forest 
on the valley bottom, and Og had little diffi- 
culty in following it. Presently he was running 
through the forest, with the wolf dogs romping 
after him. It was a long way across the valley 
but the hairy boy was so eager to reach the 
colony of hairy men that he never noticed the 
distance. He plunged forward recklessly, mak- 
ing a great noise, and occasionally shouting in 
pure joy at having found his own people once 
more. 

After a time he arrived at the foot of the 
cliff. Here, at the base of the almost perpen- 
dicular wall, was a great rock-strewn flat, where 
the hairy folk doubtless worked and played. 
Above in the cliffs were a number of holes and 
crevices, from which looked many curious faces. 
Og stood below and shouted upward: 

“Hallo. I am returned. The son of Gog has 
come back. I am Og now. I have won my 
name.” 

But in answer came a chorus of shouts of 
derision, and from several doorways stones came 
pelting down, and Og was forced to duck and 
dodge as the ugly missiles whizzed by. 

“Stop, stop. You are my people. I am the 
son of Gog. Gog, the mighty hunter. Where is 
he?” cried Og, from behind a boulder whence 
he had dodged to avoid further stones that were 
hurled at him. 

The hairy boy was startled to receive an 
answer from close at hand. 

“I am here, Oh, stranger. I. Gog, once the 
mighty hunter. I am here ready and waiting 
for you, Oh, stranger, if you are death come 
take me. I am no longer of use to anyone. I, 
the mighty hunter, am blind and an outcast.” 

The voice came from behind a nearby boulder 
and, looking, Og beheld tne crouching form of a 
powerful man across whose face were many 
scars, one of which had wiped out both of his 
eyes. It was as if a great claw-armoured paw 
had at some time raked him and all but torn his 
face away. Yet despite this disfigurement Og 
recognized him as Gog, the mighly hunter, and 
his father. 

“Father, I have returned. It is your son,” 
cried the hairy boy, running to his side. 

“No. Not my son. My son perished in the 
great fire that drove us from our homes many 
moons ago. Ycu are Death. I know. I heard 
the others shouting that were coming from the 
den of the tiger, with a tiger skin over your 
shoulders, and a wand of mysterious power in 
your hand; a wand from which fire and smoke 
flashed. I know you. You are Death. Not my 
kin but kin of the sabre-tooth tiger, whose claw 
marks I bear on my face. The tiger sent vou 


‘to avenge the blows of my stone hammer. She 


feared to come back herself even though she 
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HIS 
INSPIRATION 


They met after years of separation. 

















As boys they had attended the same 
school. 

One, was a leader in everything 
worth-while. He could out run, out 
swim and out ride any boy in his class. 
The other was of sluggish mind — 
because he didn’t develop an active 
body. He was none too fond of the 
great out of doors and the sturdy 
sports of boyhood. 





These two boys grew up—then went 
different ways. 
Years passed—they met acciden- 
tally on a busy thoroughfare in a 
large city. 
A sad but wonderful contrast. Each 
had developed true to boyhood form. 
One was a picture of robust man- 
hood and healthful happiness — a 
leader in business—a leader of men— 
a success. 


Over the desk in this successful man’s pri- 
vate office was a little framed photograph, 
showing him as a boy—during his school days 
—mounted upon a Dayton bicycle—flashing 
across the finishing tape a WINNER. This 
picture had been his inspiration for years. 
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knew I was blind. She feared me and she sent 
you instead. But I am ready to go with you, 
Death. I am an outcast among my people. I 
am blind and helpless and therefore useless. I 
cannot get my own food and no one has time to 
get it for me. They throw me scraps and bones 
to gnaw upon sometimes. They help me up to 
my miserable little cave sometimes. But when 
they are in a hurry and run to save their own 
precious lives, they forget me and leave me here, 
a blind man, to scramble up the cliffs as best I 
can or to remain here and be killed. 

“They left me to-day when they ran from you 
in dread. They left me here. I sought to hide 
myself behind this stone. But when you called 
Gog, I knew that you were Death and I knew 
you had come for me. So I am ready to go. 
Take me.” 

Og was kneeling beside the man now. ‘No, 
no,” he cried, “I am Life, not Death, for you, 
my father. I have slain the tiger that has 
crippled you so. I come with a mysterious wand, 
true. It is a wand of fire. I have conquered 
the Fire Demon. I can make him come from 
stone and do my bidding. He guards me against 
the chill of night. He dispels the blackness. He 
keeps me safe from the sabre-toothed one and 
all other animals. I have tamed the wolf dogs 
too. They are my companions now. I have 
won me a name. I am Og, your son Og, and I 
have come back to protect you, to care for you, 
to hunt for you, and to fight for your place in 
the sun. It is well.” 

“It is well. If this be true then I am happy. 
If you are my son, you have been reborn to 
me. You have been reborn from the fire. Og, 
Son of Fire, are you, and my son, too. And 
now if this be true help me, my son, up the 
cliff to my miserable cave, where we may talk 
together.” 

And Og reached a strong arm under that of 
his father, once the mighty hunter, Gog, and 
together they climbed the narrow trail up the 
cliff. And the wolf dogs followed slowly after 


HE END. 
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am writing for scouts and not for dumb-bells, 
therefore, it is unnecessary for me to tell you 
that you must have a dry bed of some kind on 
which to sleep that may be made of dry leaves, 
browse, that is small branches of trees with the 
leaves on them, or even of hay or straw, over 
which you can throw your blanket and make 
your couch. Now since this is a bicycle camp 
you will probably be in the settled part of the 
country where there will be plenty of farms 
at which you can buy hay or straw for bedding. 

It is more essential that you are well bedded 
than well fed, but you won't be happy unless you 
are both well bedded and well fed, so that after 
your shelter and bed are provided you must 
provide yourself with food, and in regard to this 
yeu can also procure it from the neighboring 
farm houses, you can buy milk, bread, butter 
and eggs from them, but carry a bit of bacon 
along with you in your ditty bag, also some salt 
and pepper and maybe some crackers to munch 
on the way, or perhaps a cake or two of not too 
sweet chocolate. I hate to suggest this because 
with many boys it is dangerous offering them 
sweets. However, I am talking to scouts and I 
always believe, or make believe, that they have 
more sense than ordinary boys, and more respect 
for their tummies, so that they will not spoil a 
camping expedition by knocking their tummies 
out of commission with candy and “bellywash,” 
as athletes call all sorts of sweet drinks. 

All you have to do is to remember that the 
colder the climate is the more meat, eggs, milk, 
cream, cheese, nuts, peas and beans will be neces- 
sary, and the warmer the climate is, the more 
cereals, vegetables and fruit should be eaten. As 
a rule a camper makes a big mistake when he 
eats too much meat. 

In regard to preserved meats and preserved 
vegetables remember that the preservatives used 
to prevent these things from undergoing a chemi- 
cal change outside the body, in other words, the 
preservatives used to keep them fresh before they 
are eaten, tend to keep them in the same condi- 
tion after eating them, that is they still tend to 
preserve them and thus interfere with the diges- 
tion when the food is in the body, consequently 
dried fruits and dried vegetables, as a rule, are 
a valuable addition to the chuck bag of a camper 
and are generally free from adulteration. A good 
meal of well cooked beans -or lentils, Boston 
chips, stewed prunes, apricots or peaches, with 
some crackers in the way of bread, will make a 
wholesome healthy meal, but if you are on a 
bicycle the beans will be hard to carry and it 
requires patience to cook them, so catch some 
fish and fry some bacon and you will be all right. 

See that you have about your persons a good 
strong knife, a piece of a candle to use for 
lighting the fires in case of bad weather, some 
matches in a waterproof box, a small roll of fish 
line, some flies attached to a leader which you 
may wind around your hat, a big bandanna 
handkerchief, a whang string, or belt lacing 
tucked in your belt, a small hank of strong twine 
stuck in your pocket and some safety pins under 
the lapel of your shirt, your tooth brush, comb, 
and a face towel. 

With these things, and, more essential than 
any of them, take with you your Scout smile, 
your Scout good fellowship, your Scout de- 
termination to have a bully time, there will be 
nothing then to spoil your fun. 
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and men aboard and a new idea developed in 
regard to the courage and strength of the “Norte 
Americano Presedente”’. 

A relief party was dispatched for the men back 
in the woods. The relief returned stating that 
the men would come in under their own leg 
power later. At dark we heard a shout from the 
river edge. The Colonel said, ‘““There’s Kermit!” 
Kermit came aboard with the missing members 
of the party and then we had our long deferred 
breakfast. It was breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
all in one. It was a jolly party and a New Year 
Day never to be forgotten. 


FTER our long river ride by steamer and 
later by launch and barge we at last disem- 
barked at Tapirapoan, which is situated in south- 
ern Brazil about 15 degrees below the equator. 
We had come by water from Buenos Aires over 
twenty degrees of latitude some fourteen hun- 
dred miles, not counting the curves in the rivers. 
At the little village of Tapirapoan we found 
quite a train of pack mules and oxen. The oxen 
were particularly interesting to me for I had 
never seen them used as pack animals before. 
The Brazilian authorities had kept their word. 
We were all pleased to see this large pack train 
with its officers and many muleteers and water 
men. The expedition stores and equipment were 
soon taken off the barges and arranged in pack 
loads for the animals. 

It was a pleasure to get into the saddle after 
the many days spent aboard the boat. 

From Tapirapoan we went northward through 
the highland forest and jungle of Brazil to the 
divide which raises its plateau-like height of 
land between the waters that flow north into the 
Amazon and those that run south into the Para- 
guay and La Plata. 

The nights were cool on the upland and it was 
pleasant to sit around a fire at night or at supper 
time to gather around a large ox hide spread on 
the ground as a table cloth and listen to stories 
by Colonel Roosevelt and others of the party. 
Most of us slept in hammocks just as we had 
done aboard the boat, but here we swung them 
in our tents or between trees. They were covered 
over the cheese cloth to keep out the inquis- 
itive piumes, flies and flying pests of all sorts. 

As time passed the distance traveled each day 
was determined by the condition of the mules 
in the pack train. The pack oxen under Captain 
Amilcar had preceded us by a different trail. 
We carried no corn or grain for the mules and 
they had to live by grazing which of course took 
time. The grazing was often quite poor. The 
mules would wander from camp and it was usual- 
ly late in the morning before the pack train could 
be assembled and made ready to start. It would 
have saved much time if we had carried oats or 
corn and fed them a small quantity at an early 
hour each morning. There would not then have 
been the need of wasting hours in rounding them 
for every mule in the caravan would have been 
on hand waiting for his ration. 


E had reached Utiarity at the Falls of the 

Papagaio, a magnificent drop of water over 
one hundred and fifty feet high. The Papagaio 
had never been explored though it was supposed 
to flow either into the Juruena or the Tapajos 
on its way to the Amazon. 

At considerable trouble the Canadian freight 
canoe which we had brought with us though it 
weighed only 160 pounds had been following the 
pack train loaded on a crude cart drawn by six 
oxen. The gunwale and three ribs had been 
broken by a smash against a tree in a narrow 
part of the trail, but the canvas skin was intact 
and an hour’s work would have placed her in 
good shape. 

Colonel Rondon did not wish to transport it 
further and told me there would be plenty of 
native boats for the descent of the Rio da Duvida 
and so the beautiful craft was left at the Indian 
village of Utiarity not far from where we had 
camped near the Falls of the Papagaio. 

From Utiarity we had traveled two marches 
and were nearing the Duvida. Colonel Roosevelt 
and I were riding together at the head of the 
column. We had been talking about Roman 
history and the early days of the Christian 
Church. Colonel Roosevelt had brought with him 
a set of Gibbon’s “‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” and it was these books which furnished 
the material for our discussion. 

After a long time as our mules walked or 
trotted over the trail, the Colonel turned in his 
saddle toward me and said, “Fiala, I promised 
that you should be one of the party to go down 
the Duvida with me. But we have had bad 
news. Instead of the fourteen canoes promised 
for the party at the head waters of the river, 
Colonel Rondon told me last night that Indian 
runners had come in with the information that 
only seven had been completed. If that is true 
and no more are ready by the time we get there, 
only a small party will be able to descend the 
river, probably only two Americans and the same 
number of Brazilian officers and the necessary 
paddlers. Baggage will also have to be reduced 
to the minimum. All others in the party would 
then have to go into the Gy-Parana and descend 
that river to the Madeira and so eventually reach 
Manoas at the confluence of the Rio Negro and 
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the Amazon and there await the return of the 
Duvida party.” 

The Colonel added that if it were possible he 
would like Kermit to accompany him on. the 
exploration of the Duvida. 

“Of course, Colonel,” I said, “every one 
expects Kermit to accompany you. Outside the 
fact that he is your son, he would be valuable 
to you in many ways. His knowledge of Por- 
tuguese, his youth and health and hunting ability 
are all factors toward the success of the expedi- 
tion.” 

The Gy-Parana had been explored the year 
before by Colonel Rondon so it was not attractive 
to me and I thought of the Papagaio two days’ 
journey back. It had not been explored! 


I HAD met a fine young cavalry officer, Lieut. 
Lauriado, who with some hardy boatmen had 
camped with us when we made our stop on the 
banks of that river. ‘I am sorry” I said to 
Colonel Roosevelt, ‘that I did not know of this 
two days ago when we were at Utiarity for then 
I could have explored the Papagaio with Lieut. 
Lauriado. That river undoubtedly reaches the 
Tapajos, down which we could go to the Amazon. 
I could then meet you at Manaos after you had 
completed the exploration of the Rio da Duvida.” 

“By Jove, Fiala, that’s a splendid idea. Why 
did you not speak of this when we were at the 
Falls of the Papagaio?”’ 

“Because” I said, “I had looked forward to 
the Duvida trip. But I can turn around now 
and go back. I believe I can catch Lieut. Lau- 
riado before he leaves Utiarity.”’ 

“No, Fiala,” said the Colonel. ‘No! come 
on to camp. There may still be a chance for 
you to go down the Duvida.’’ We kept on and 
late that afternoon we crossed the Burity River 
and there we had to wait until night before the 
last mule of the pack train was over. 

We had our supper after dark, the scene bril- 
liantly illuminated by several acetylene lanterns. 
The food was spread on a large ox hide and the 
officers of the expedition, Americans and Brizil- 
ians, sat around on the ground enjoying the 
cool of the evening after the long hot march of 
the day. The shaking in the saddle and the long 
wait since our stop for the noonday repast gave 
us appetites that added enjoyment to the food. 
Colonel Roosevelt mentioned my suggestion in 
regard to the Papagaio to Kermit and he ex- 
plained it in Portuguese to Colonel Rondon and 
his officers. They were pleased at the sugges- 
tion and agreed that it would add another river 
to the credit of the expedition. 

I said that I would go back alone as I realized 
that a companion would reduce both the man and 
animal power of the expedition. I believed that 
I could make the two days’ march of the column 
in one night by travelling fast. My baggage 
could be sent on the following day on one of the 
poorer animals in care of a man who could be 
spared. The need for my own hurry was to 
enable me to catch Lieut. Lauriado before he left 
Utiarity. | 

It was arranged that I should leave right after 
supper. Kermit gave me his mule, a fine, power- 
ful animal in better condition than most of the 
mules. Colonel Rondon wrote a letter of instruc- 
tions to Lieut. Lauriado which I took. Said Col- 
onel Roosevelt, “If you should reach Manaos 
first, don’t wait for me, you have a wife and 
children, return to them as soon as possible.” 
We wished each other success and I left, Ker- 
mit, Cherrie, Miller and the Brazilian officers 
accompanying me across the Burity River where 
we all said good bye. 


HAD a guide to take me up the side of the 

canyon. He was mounted on a strong, fresh 
animal and preceded me. It was dark. As he 
traveled along the narrow ledges climbing rapidly 
toward the plateau above I recalled hdw dan- 
gerous the trail was even in daylight. My mule 
followed just behind but so dark was the night 
all I could distinguish of my guide was his white 
cotton hat. When we reached the top it had 
begun to rain. My guide pointed to the telegraph 
line which was revealed by a flash of lightning 
and indicated the east as my direction. Then we 
embraced in the Brazilian fashion without dis- 
mounting, said buenos noches and adios and set 
off upon our separate journeys. He descended 
the canyon on his way to camp while I followed 
the high hung telegraph line through grass and 
chaparral, my mule keeping to the trail by instinct 
more than sight, the same sense that had saved 
us during the ascent of the canyon. 

I was thankful for the lightning. It revealed 
the country to me and brought out in strong 
relief the poles and wire of the telegraph line 
which was the only guide toward my destina- 
tion. 

The pack train on the day before had made 
quite a trail across country but the rain was 
coming down in a tropical waterfall that would 
soon wash away every trace of it. I kept my 
mule on the trot, a gait he was not inclined to 
take after his day on the march. The brilliant 
flashes of lightning and the heavy thunder made 
him somewhat nervous. 

We had not traveled more than half an hour 
when in @ flash of light he suddenly swerved 
and with a snort of terroxs bucked with the in- 
tention of throwing me. 
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WRIGLEYS 





DOUBLE treat 
— Peppermint 
Jacket over Pep- 


10 for 5c 


Sugar jacket just 
“melts in your mouth,” 
then you get the delec- 
table gum center. 

And with Wrigley’s three old 
standbys also affording friendly 


aid to teeth, throat, breath, ap- 
petite and digestion. 


Soothing, thirst-quenching. 











DIVER. Sor ocrs 

SCHOOLS 
Woodcraft Naval Cavalry Artillery . Aviation 
Bact. day at Culver is chock full of fun, 





Man-fashion life, swimming, hiking, sail- 

ing, riding, hydroplaning. The Wood- 
craft School holds the best kind of experience, 
out in the woods, scouting, canoeing, living 
around the camp fire. 

Because Culver is not conducted for profit, its 
unusual opportunities may be had at a price 
not exceeding those of the average camp. 

For catalog of any school address 


The Catalog Dept. CULVER, INDIANA 
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Don’t Starve the Teeth 


Food that must be chewed is the best food because it 
insures complete digestion and develops sound teeth and 
The longer you chew 


healthy gums. 


Shredded Wheat 


the more nutriment you will get out of it and the more delicious 
it will taste. Contains all the lime-salts for making sound teeth 
and all the elements needed for making healthy tissue. 
five per cent. of all school children have defective teeth—that 


means low vitality and poorly nourished bodies. 


For a warm, nourishing meal heat two Biscuits in the oven to restore 
their crispness; pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream and a 
Delicious with sliced bananas, prunes, raisins or canned 


dash of salt. 
fruits. 


Sixty- 


Another flash of lightning revealed the cause 
of his fear. A black moving object of peculiar 
shape about six feet high was directly in front 
and coming toward us. I dismounted and ad- 
vanced on the object holding the plunging mule 
by means of the bridle with one hand, my rifle 
in the other hand in case of need. The mule 
was frantic with terror. It was all I could do 
to hold him and at the same time prepare to 
examine the object in front. With another flash 
of lightning came a plaintive voice. “Senhor! 
’ The rest was lost in a crash of thunder. 
I called to the man to halt and calmed my 
mount by stroking his nose and speaking quietly 
to him. The object in front proved to be 
a belated soldier of the pack train who had 
lost his way in the darkness. His peculiar 
appearance was caused by the large poncho he 
had carried high over his head to keep out the 
rain. He was overjoyed to talk to me and to 
learn that he was not far from the camp. I 
remounted my mule and went on into the night. 
After midnight the flashes of lightning grew less 
frequent, while the rain increased. It seemed 
as if the bottom had been knocked out of a 
big cistern in the heavens. My poncho did little 
good. I was soaked from head to foot. The 
only thing that kept dry was a little flashlight 
which I carried in an inner pocket. I used it 
to look at a compass and found that the instru- 
ment was full of water and useless. 

Later the lightning ceased, for which I was 
sorry, as in the wet darkness it was impossible 
to tell where I was going. I had to rely en- 
tirely on the mule. Every once in a while I 
would throw the beam of the flashlight overhead 





BOYS’ LIFE 





Copy this Sketch 


of Uncle Sam and let me see what you 
can do with it. To win success, every 
boy should follow his natural bent. If 
you like to draw, develop that ability. 
Through the Landon Course of Cartooning 


many boys have stepped into good positions as 
cartoonists after school days were over. 


Picture Charts with each lesson of the Landon 


Course make original drawing easy to learn. 
in order to assure myself that the telegraph line —————— 
was there. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole wheat toast— 


and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Send sketch of Uncle Sam for sample picture 
chart, examples of the work of successful boy 
students and evidence of what you can ac- 
complish. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


296 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


BOUT two o’clock in the morning, the mule 
took fright again and seemed in terror over 
something. He plunged and reared, doing his 
best to buck me off and then trembled in every 
limb. Once more I dismounted to discover the 
cause of his fright. 

I petted him, stroked his nose as he stood 
shaking and in a little while he was calmed. 
When I mounted off he went like a shot anxious 
to leave the place. I recalled then that a day 
or two after beginning the march from Utiarity, 
Kermit and I had seen in the sand the track of 
an enormous jaguar. I wondered if that beast 
had passed us in the night. In a way the fright 
accomplished some good for the mule traveled at 
a rapid pace for several miles without prodding. 

About three in the morning I noticed that we 
were brushing against small trees and high 
bushes. I turned on my light and saw that we 
were off the trail. There was no telegraph line 
to be seen! I went to right and left and every- 
where struck against trees and brush. In fact 
we were in the jungle. I dismounted and tied 
the mule to a tree and waited for morning. My 


destination was east. I hoped to be able to : ‘ 
find my direction by the rising sun. I took my ss. Airedales are loyal pals for 
poncho and placed it over the mule’s head. He ik eaue aa6 teas Gk de 


went right to sleep! I then leaned up against farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle 
him _for a little warmth. A cold wind was and sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, 
blowing and I was scaked through. Leaning retrievers and hunters. Pedigreed stock 
against the sleeping mule I waited for morning. oo ro descriptive booklet 
When morning finally came, the grey sky and mailed for cents. 

falling rain made it impossible to tell which way OORANG KENNELS 

was east. There was no means of repairing the World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 

water logged compass. I wished for the fine Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 


prismatic compass left behind in the baggage 
which was to follow me in a day or so. I made 

EMBLEM BICYCLES 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 


a vow that I would never again carry any but 























IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 















the finest waterproof compass. 

I was lost in that miserable wilderness of 
jungle, mesquite, chapparal and stunted trees. I 
had first to find again the telegraph line. I 
traveled in a straight line from the tree to which 
the mule was tied for about a mile without 
seeing the line. I returned to my starting point 
and made another march at right angles with 
the first. This was also without result. I went 
back to the tree. Another march in the opposite 
direction brought me to the telegraph line. Over- 
joyed I trotted up to one of the telegraph poles 
to ascertain its number. Many days before while ; j Ye 
we were riding in column I had said to a com- mn ee er 
panion, “Cherrie, I am going to break through ’ 
the brush and find out where the numbers on 
the telegraph poles begin.” “Why?” he asked. 
“One of us might be lost some day,”’ I answered, 
“and it would be of great value to know 
which way the numbers run.” And I did break 
through and discovered that the numbering began 
at the east. How fortunate it was for me that 
I had done that! On finding the pole I had 
only to follow the line to the next pole to deter- 
mine which way to go. 

Soon I had my mule trotting through the rain 
in the direction of Utiarity. The mule was very 
tired so I dismounted every half hour or so and 
ran or walked alongside. He had probably never 
been led before and I had to teach him to follow 









Health and Pleasure 
Catalogue Free 
EMBLEM MFG. Co. 








Angola, N. Y. 





Bring the swimmin’ hole 
to your front yard 


The juvenile 










FREE CATALOGS Boys’ > 
Relative standing from rsonal inspection. 
Advice of experts. Also School catalog. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


or Girls’ camps. 
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The swimmin’ hole, the baseball Johnson Bicycle. 














field, and all the places where there models embody exactly the same we : : Headquarters for Camp Information 

are doin’s are not much farther features of superior construction as .. pe ghey Foal gh ng F mame pe gpg en Times Bldg. New York, or Masonic Temple, Chicago 
. a ) 1 

away than the front yard—for fel- Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. later I entered the Indian village and met 





Seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set, beautiful 
enamel and nickel finish, best equip- 
ment—all the features that have 
made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 
experience in bicycle-making guar- famous for beauty, comfort, speed, 
antee your satisfaction with anIver strength, and serviceability. 
Write today for free bicycle catalog “B20” 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco Office : 717 Market St. 


lows who own Iver Johnson Bicycles. 
Instead of a long tiresome walk, 

just hop on your bicycle, whiz away, 

and you’re there in a jiffy. 
Thirty-six years of knowledge and 


Lieutenant Lauriado. 








BUILD IT YOURSELF! 


Standardized Plans are amazingly simple and com- 
plete in every detail—by using them you build a 
boat with the least possible time and material and 
at a minimum cost. Available in various attractive 
models—all beautifully shaped and sturdy in con- 
struction. Post card brings interesting folder. 


Standardized Boat Co., Dept. A10, Kutztown, Pa, 
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Think and Grin—May 

Well here comes May and look who comes 
with her! Our old enemy, Idle Five Minutes, 
disguised as a frollicking lamb. But he can’t 
pull the wool over our eyes for we scouts were 
born sometime before yesterday and the first 
thing we develop is the power of observation. 

We see through his trick. Old I. F. M. 
wants to start a gambol and gambles on getting 
us to waste a lot of precious time when we 
should be doing scout work. Get the shears 
scouts and cut through the column of I. F. M. 
jokes in record time. 

Snip, snip.—NEXT PLEASE! 


Winners for May Think and Grin 

Thos. F. Casey, Kansas; Gordon Howe, Iowa; 
James De Pollo, West Virginia; Laurence Swart, 
New York; William Knighton, Maryland; 
Harold D. Sanders, Texas; Scout Harold Gra- 
ham, Oklahoma; Scout Harold Dill, Michigan; 
Scout S. T. Wills, Illinois; Richard LaBrecque, 
Massachusetts. 


He’ll Learn Good Turns Yet 
Second Class Scout: What do you think of 
our new member? 
First Class Scout: Why, he is one of those 
fellows that pat you on the back before your 
face and hit you in the eye behind your back. 





No Dearth of Earth 


“T’va lived on a few 
weeks.”’ 

“That’s nothing. 
number of years.” 


vegetables only for 


I’ve lived on earth for a 


Help! 
Tom: Say pa, teacher says we’re here on 
earth to help others. 
Pa: To be- sure we are. 
ask? 
Tom: Well, what are the others here for? 


What makes you 


Speed 

Two very well known car dealers were dis- 
cussing cars and the speed of the different 
types. 

“But listen, John, my car will beat them all 
for speed.” 

“Look here, if you think you can outrun me 
in that old tin can of yours, you're crazy,” 
hastily spoke the other, “but I’ll tell you what 
we can do to prove it. We will have a race 
from here to Cumberland, a distance of only 
eighty miles, and besides I will give you a ten- 
mile start. How about it? 

“But you see,” blurted the first speaker, “I 
don’t know the road.” 

“You don’t have to know the road,” answered 
the second with a smile, “you just follow me.” 











Ouch! 
Grandfather had a chair 
And Bobby had a pin. 
Papa had a slipper 
And Bobby’s pants were thin. 


Sizing It Up 

Attorney (questioning colored witness): 
Rastus, how big was the rock that he threw at 
the man? ‘ 

Rastus: Well I don’t persactly know, suh.” 

Attorney: How big was that rock, I say! 

Rastus: Well, it was about as big as yo’ head 
but not quite as thick. 


1922 


Think and Grin 





First 
Bill: How will we know who gets out first 
this evening? 
Ralph: Here it is in a nutshell: If I get out 
first I will draw an X on the door, but if you 
get out first why then you rub it off. 


Note This 
“We have ninety keys in our house and not 
one fits any of the doors!” 
“Then what’s the use of them?” 
“Oh, we couldn’t play the piano very well 
without them!” 





Reverse 


Scoutmaster: As we were marching over the 
bridge, it gave way, and the boys fell in. 

His Friend: What did you do? 

Scoutmaster: I ordered them to fall out. 


Beyond First Aid ° 
Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school during 
writing time): Henry, why are you not 
writing? 
Henry: I aint got no pen. 
Teacher: Where’s your grammar? 
Henry: She’s dead. 


Which is Which? 

A tenderfoot stood gazing at two small bits of 
string tied to separate fingers. 

A brother scout passing asked what the trouble 
was. The troubled scout replied, “My mother 
tied this string to my fingers so I wouldn’t 
forget to bring home a pound of butter and a 
dozen eggs, but for some reason I can’t remem- 
ber which string is for the butter and which 
string is for the eggs.” 


Is That So? 
Jim: I met Charley Fuller today. 
am getting fat. 


He says I 


Joe: It’s natural he should say so. 
Jim: Why? 
Joe: You were looking Fuller in the face. 





A Pupil of I. F. M’s. 
Tenderfoot Scribe of new troop (writing first 
minutes): Scout meeting was held last Friday 


night. The minutes of the meeting were from 
7:00 P. M. until 9:06 P. M. 
Signed E. A. S. Y. 


Yes t 

Lady: What is that strange smell I get from 

that field? 

Farmer: 
Lady: 

Farmer: 


Fertilizer, ma’am. 
For.land’s sake! 
Yes, ma’am, 


No Good Turns 
‘An’ when I came to the river,” said the old 
salt, “I found the dock gates locked.” 
“Well, couldn’t you unlock them?” asked a 
curious old lady. 
“No” was the reply. ‘“‘You see there was a 
man standing on the quay.” 


Miss. 
“Why,” asks a Missouri paper, ‘does Missouri 
stand at the head in raising mules?’ 
“Because,” said another “that’s the 
only safe place to stand.” 


paper, 








out flowers. 


during Bicycle Week. 


THE NEW 





This Week is Yours 


Bicycle Week is only another way of saying “Boys’ 
Week.” Boyhood without a bicycle is like a summer with- 


Bicycles are better, less expensive, and easier to buy this 
year than for a long time past. 
ceived the latest models and are ready to talk with you. 
Many are offering special inducements for you to buy 


All dealers have just re- 


Talk it over with Mother and Dad. Tell them there’s no 
chance to worry for the New Departure Coaster Brake 
has made the bicycle the safest vehicle on the public street. 
This little device gives instant control of speed under all 
conditions, takes the hard work out of pedaling, and adds 
a hundred joys a minute to the ride. ° 

There is no question that your dealer has New Departure 
equipped bicycles for it is the leading brake,—the brake 
that brought the bike back. 


Go and see your nearest dealer today. 


DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Connecticut 









CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. long. 
Some all wood others canvas covered. 





ROWBOATS, FISHBOATS, HUNTING BOATS 





ROWBOATS and CANOES FOR OUTBOARD 
MOTORS. 2 H.P. and3 H.P. OUTBOARD MOTOR 





Catalog Free Order by Mail 
Serve Yourself and Save Money. 
Prices Based on Selling Direct to the User. 
Please state what you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
321 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


MOTOR BOATS 16, 18, 20 and 24 ft. long. 








Great for Campin 
oop ng a eet 


DEERFOO 





flexible. 
Leather (Chrome 80) 
“They DO wear.” Full sa’ 


wear. 
\ faction or money back. 
Send shoe size and money 
today. _ iustested 

E. rite 
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This is the 29th year of 


FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 q 

On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 
Up early in the morning after all night in a 

.  tent—pine laden air—dash into lake—hearty 
} breakfast and off for the day’s sports. Out 
all day fishing, rowing, swimming, or land a 
sports—wholesome food, campfire meetings, 
stories, singing—all under experienced men. 4 
“This is the life’’ at Camp Champlain where 
growing boys get the kind of vacation they 
want and should have. Write for booklet. 





—_ 


WM. H. BROWN 


President Berkeley-Irving School k 
303 West 83rd Street ‘= 


New York City 




















Wall Tents 
BOYS!!N473 


This is a real bargain. These tents are 5 ft. 
wide, with 2 ft. wall. Made of 8 oz. heavy 
white canvas. Complete with poles, stakes and 
rope, ready to set up. The regular price of 
these tents is $7.50. 


FREE—Send for our illustrated catalog on tents. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO. 


Dept. B5, 41 N. tith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wednesday, April 19. 

Got the bike out for Spring 
overhauling. One flat tire. Found little punc- 
tur. Fixed that alwrite by geting tube of 
Neverleak Tire Fluid down to Henry’s Bike 
Shop. Squeezed it into tire and blew her up. 
Holds air like new. Cost 25c (for the Never- 
leak). 

Neverleak is the old standby. 
stantly and permanently. 
bicycle and repair shops. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEVERLE 
TIRE FLUID. 


‘HEALS PUNCTURES ON THE RUN. 


“Warm day. 









Stops leaks in- 
25c a tube at all 


























Cost Free to You— 


“TOM SLADE’S DOUBLE DARE” 


Do you know Tom? 


Young Slade lived in Barrel Alley and he was a 
pretty “tough customer”—“king of the hoodlums’— 
until he got the Scout idea and then—well, he put 
plenty of “pep” into it as he went through a maze of 
adventure and action on his way to first class rank. 

“Tom Slade’s Double Dare’—latest of the famous 
Tom Slade series, has just been published. Nearly a 
million copies of the Tom Slade books have been 
eagerly read by American boys. Now you can 


GET THEM COST FREE 


You can get any one of the Slade series by selling only one new yearly 
subscript ion for “BOYS'’ LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. (Remittance 
2.00—no book given for your own subscription or for any renewal subscrip- 





tion). 
Get these books of the Tom Slade series (or Roy Blakeley series) one by one 


and build up your library. First order entitles you to special representative's 


ard. 
THREE MORE 
FOR CAMP TIME 


Tom Slade at Temple Camp 


The boys are at a summer camp in the 
Adirondack woods, and Tom enters heart and 
soul into the work of making possible to 
other boys the opportunities in woodcraft and 
adventure of which he himself has already 
had a taste. 


Tom Slade on the River 


A carrier pigeon falls into the camp of the 
Bridgeboro Troop of Boy Scouts. Attached to the 
bird’s leg is a message which starts Tom and his 
friends on a search that culminates in a rescue 
and a surprising discovery. The boys have great 
sport on the river, cruising in the “Honor Scout.” 


Tom Slade at Black Lake 


Tom has returned home and visits Temple Camp be- 
fore the season opens. He builds three cabins and has 
many adventures. 


Or—The Roy Blakeley Books 
“Roy Blakeley’s Adventures in Camp” 
“Roy Blakeley’s Camp-on-Wheels”’ 
“Roy Blakeley, Pathfinder,” etc. 
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to save,—then when your opportunity comes you 


will “Be Prepared.” 


A. W. MELton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


I am always: glad of an opportunity to pay my 
tribute to the splendid work being done by the 
Boy Scouts of America. No greater service can 
be rendered the nation than to prepare its young 
manhood for citizenship and its boys for man- 


hood, which, in a word, expresses my idea of 
the real purpose of the Boy Scout movement. 
James W. WEEKs, 
Secretary of War. 
* * * * 


You are engaged in a wonderful and impor- 
tant work. There is perhaps nothing in our 
American life to-day that combines so much that 
is to be desired in the education, training and 
preparation of the boys of our country. All hail 
to the American boy! No age and no country 
has ever held out so much of opportunity and 
glorious privilege for high living and thinking 
and for useful service, both public and private, 
as the promise of American life holds out to the 
American boy of to-day. Let no pains be spared 
to make him worthy of his opportunity and fitted 
for its accomplishment. 

H. M. Davucuerty, 
Attorney General. 
* * * * 

Boy Scouts are given an opportunity through 
their organization to apply in practice the pre- 
cepts instilled by their mothers. Self-help is the 
fundamental of existence, but success, as the 
world goes, seems to come more from the heart 
than from the head, for the greatest human in- 
vestment is the help we give to others. The 
boys of to-day will be the men of to-morrow, 
and I am sure the world approves them and will 
welcome their maturity. 

Hvusert Work, 
Postmaster General. 
* * * * 

I am a thorough believer in the Boy Scouts. 
I think they do a great deal of good and make 
of our boys better citizens. You have my very 
best wishes for a successful Council, and I hope 
the organization will continue its successful ca- 
reer of inculcating clean, wholesome manhood 
in the minds of the boys of the country. 

Epwin Denpy, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
* * * * 

I have been most thoroughly impressed with 
the very great importance of the movement itself 
and of the magnificent work being done by the 
boys and those who are so patriotically co- 
operating with or assisting to train them. 
Through such conferences as you will hold, and 
through other educational and practical influences 
which you are bringing to bear, the thus edu- 
cated, understanding and patriotic Boy Scout of 
this country can best co-operate with and assist 
in the maintenance of civilization, and peace, and 
prosperity, through his connection and influence 
with the Boy Scouts of other countries. 

Apert B. Fatt, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
* 


Report of last year shows real progress and 
achievement which count for much in the great 
task of building a strong, clean, right thinking 
and right acting citizenship. Congratulations to 
the men who have been doing the work. 

Henry C. WaALttace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
* * # 


We have talked about Americanization, but I 
do not know of any form of Americanization that 
so produces a real American citizen as the Boy 
Scouts. I am told that there are eight million 
boys of Boy Scout age, and that there are some 
four hundred thousand Boy Scouts. If we could 
have eight million Boy Scouts for one genera- 
tion, we would no longer have an Americanization 
problem. 

Hersert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
* * * 


There is no other organization in the country 
which is doing more in building a worth while 
foundation for the future manhood of the coun- 
try. From boyhood associations there arise last- 
ing friendships and, under the direction of able 
leadership such as supplied in the Boy Scout 
movement, these become the basis of fellowship 
and co-operation between a large number of boys. 
Systematic training and the principles of right 
living, a love for country and respect for the 
laws of God and man, are essential to good citi- 
zenship. This is the work which is being carried 
on by the Boy Scout movement. 

James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. 
* * * * 

To me, the Boy Scout movement seems to be 
one of the greatest assurances we have that there 
will be no lowering of the high ideals of citizen- 
ship which were considered an essential by the 
founders of our country to the success of our 
scheme of government. 

Natuan L. MItter, 
Governor, New York State. 
(Continued on page 53) 





You’ll Need the 
HANDBOOK in CAMP 








GET IT COST FREE 


Paper binding; revised edi- __ 
tion. This book has been 
thoroughly brought up-to- | 
date, and contains the new 

requirements for many of | 
the merit badges. Gener- | 
ously illustrated; new cover | 
with a famous Leyendecker | 
design, in four colors. | 





| Given for selling only | 
one NEW yearly sub- | 
| seription for BOYS’ | 
LIFE (not your own or 
any renewal order). 
| Total remittance $2.00. 


| BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 























Get It at No —— or Low Cost! 


OT LIGHT 
ELECTRIC LAMP 


Latest thing in camp lamps. 
Has long distance reflector. <A 
push of the thumb produces a 
powerful round spot light with a 
range of 200 feet. Average 30 to 
40 hours’ continuous burning. 
Sold without battery to prevent damage 
in transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery 
which can be purchased anywhere. 

Given for selling only one NEW 
yearly BOYS’ LIFE subscription (not 
your own) and 35 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.35), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions. 


Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


















SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
Other Magazines Offer Bargains for Boy Scouts 
and Friends 
The big idea of this ‘ist was to benefit the subscribers 
and friends of BOYS’ LIFE by getting the best 
magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 
Other publishers were generous in their co-operation 
with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Pa So 
you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 
Pick out the other magazine you want in addition to 
BOYS’ LIFE. o you like baseball, physical de- 
velopment, science, popular inventions, sports of 
field and stream? What is the favorite magazine of 

your Father or Mother? 
Look for the special periodical for you or your parents 






in this list. Show other boys and their parents. It’s 
a good turn all around! 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine —— a 
with American Woman ................ $2.05 § .45 
with Woman’s Home 

to one address)... 5. 1.00 
with saieesiniaakeene ae 1.00 
with 2 1.50 
with Brain Power ..... 1.25 
with 1.50 
with 1.25 
with -25 
with 1.50 
with -40 
with 1.00 
with 1.50 
with -50 
with 1.35 
with 75 
with 1.35 
with 1.35 
with -90 
with 1.50 
with 75 
with 1.00 
with 1.00 
with 1.25 
with 1.75 
with -50 
with 1.50 
with 1.00 
with 1.50 
with 1.25 
with 1.25 
wit -90 
with 1.50 
with -50 


These Low Prices Are for Prompt Acceptance 
Send your order and remittance to 
Boys’ LIFE, EB 'the Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Of Course He’s Safe— 
ty 


Cobb’s batting average for his 


17 yearsin the Big Leagues 
is .371. For 16 straight years 
he has hit better than .300 
and 10 years he was the 
champion yer yen of _ lea 
You will find salen 
record in thisi At 4 


Famous 
Sluggers 


It also tells about “Babe” 
Ruth and his 59 home runs 
in 1921, George Sisler, Tris 
Speaker, Eddie Collins, Jake 


Ha 
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=> Daubert, George Kelly, Hank 
133 Gowdy, Ed Roush, Hans Wagner, Frank 
fy —j Baker and other Famous Sluggcrs. 
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There’s a dandy story, too, of 
Tim Thomson, the first pinch hitter. 

Get your co>y of this book where you 
buy your Louisville Slugger bats or write 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
747 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 


ae Ask the Bat Boy--He Knows 








The picture shows 
No, 40TCJ Ty 
— Cobb Autograph 
Model for boys. 
— The same desi, 

Cobb has used for 














17 years except in 








a smaller size. 32 














inches long. 














Price $1.00, 
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Wallkill Camping 
Club for Boys 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


An ideal, high class camp for boys; 
beautifully located. Planned and 
organized on club basis, so that 
camper realizes full value for 
money invested. Request full in- 
formation and Prospectus from, 


C. J. Stein, Director 
Wallkill Camping Club for Boys 
26 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City 
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The Wolf Patrol’s Lammees Bie: 


(Concluded from page 8) 





UT it was too late. In turning, Dick’s feet 
had struck his roll of blankets, and he 
pitched sidewise over the crest. 

The rest of the Patrol saw him strike the loose 
sand and gravel with his shoulder. A vigorous 
twist, and they saw him turn on his stomach, 
with the pie held high in one hand as if it were 
a plate of beans. Another twist, and he was 
on his back, shooting downward faster every 
second. They saw him come to his feet once and 
hold the pie poised like a discus, but before he 
could have thrown it he was on his back again, 
sliding in a cloud of fine dust. 

The last thing Dick remembered was hearing 
the three Murrays yelling, “Save the pie!” Then 
all he heard was the rattle of stones and the 
whistling of the wind in his face. With a fine 
sense of loyalty and protection for the weak he 
got the pie on his chest and held it there in a 
fond embrace. He was vaguely aware that his 
blankets were off to the right somewhere, having 
their first good roll out of bed. He held his 
breath—and the pie—and looked upward; but 
that only made him dizzy; the clouds were 
scurrying past like a flock of downy ducks. Per- 
haps they had an appointment to rain somewhere 
before night. 

Dick’s shoulder struck a rock and threw him 
upward almost two feet. He caught a glimpse 
of the shack below, but how it had grown! Poor 
Dick closed his eyes, and the pie, knowing on 
which side its crust was buttered, crinkled affec- 
tionately to his bosom. Lemon pies have been 
known to run, but so far as I know this was 
the only pie that suddenly took wing and flew! 

It was a close race between the boy, the pie 
and the roll of blankets. Dick and his little rider 
were slightly in the lead, but the blankets, anxious 
for a blanket finish, were tearing their edges 
to overtake him. His legs were rigid, prepared 
for any stray rock they might hit; and just as 
he felt that he was close to the bottom, and his 
speed was slackening, they struck a distant and 
diminutive relative of Gibraltar. His body shot 
upward, the pie shot out of his grasp, and the 
blankets strained a point, broke their cords and 
blew up. Dick had a glimpse of a man’s face 
only a few feet off; then the pie struck the fellow 
between the eyes. It had won by a nose! 

Dick’s body jarred all over as he landed against 
the back of the shack. But, shaken as he was, 
he had to smile, weakly, when he spied the man. 
He was an old man with dark heavy whiskers, 
which now were specked with little dabs of lemon 
filling and looked somewhat like an ermine neck- 
piece. There was lemon filling on his cheeks and 
over his bushy eyebrows; there was lemon filling 
on his upper lip, like a blond mustache; and 
there was lemon filling on his hands, as if he 
had just succeeded in strangling the poor pie. 

“What in tarnation kind of a critter are ye,” 
he demanded, “to come a-sliding downhill like 
a tormented beaver, carrying a pie?’ 

Dick did not reply. He had no breath for 


words. And anyway how could he tell the old 
man that he was not a beaver but a Wolf? 

“Now this here pie,” the man went on, using 
his handkerchief on his ermine neckpiece, “it 
ain’t damaged so much as ye might suppose.” He 
was actually grinning now. “If it’s for me, lad, 
I thank ye for it.” And, breaking off a huge 
piece, he began to eat it. 

“It’s for you,” said Dick, rising slowly. “All 
of it. I’m—I’m glad to get it off my chest.” 

“Yer not hurt, are ye?” asked the man. 


INCE he was lokoing at the vanishing pie as 

he asked the question, Dick hesitated out of 
politeness. Then, giving himself the benefit of 
the doubt, he said that he was all right and asked 
the man whether he wasn’t Gus Sigafoos. 

an ae my name. This is mighty tasty pie, 

y lad.” 

Well, then,” said Dick, “I came to ask you 
whether it wouldn’t be all right for a few of us 
Boy Scouts to camp in your woods beyond the 
hill.” 

For a moment the pie hung a few inches from 
the man’s mouth. Dick added quickly: “We're 
scouts, not idlers or picnickers; we don’t go 
around building fires, or damming streams, or 
killing birds, or chopping trees—” 

Gus Sigafoos’s black eyes twinkled. At heart 
he was really a good fellow; his bark was worse 
than his bite, though you'd have a hard time 
convincing the pie. ‘Seems to me I’ve heard of 
the scouts,”’ he said. Then he added, “I’d be an 
ungrateful critter to refuse you anything after 
this pie. By cricket, it tastes good to me- who 
ain’t had a lemon pie since I was a baker boy. 
Go and camp, but, mind, behave yourselves. If 
ye don’t,”—gulp, gulp—“pie or no pie, I’ll run 
ye out!” 

You may be sure that Dick thanked him—and 
inwardly blessed the pie. He skirted the hill 
and reached the trail. Near the top of the slope 
he met the rest of the Patrol. 

“‘Where’s the pie?” asked Fat. 

“Well, by this time it must be inside old Gus 
Sigafoos,” Dick replied and grinned. Then he 
told the whole story. 

“Say, fellows,” said Fat when Dick had finish- 
ed, “I guess we have to hand it to our leader. 
I sure was hungry for that pie, but what if we 
had eaten it on the train or back at Atweod? 
Our whole camping trip might have been 
spoiled!” 

The others only shook their heads and whistled 
softly; it had been a narrow escape. 

“Well, now for a month in the finest little 
valley in the state!” cried Dick. “Come cn! 
Hurrah for Gus Sigafoos! Hurrah for the Ladies’ 
Aid! Hurrah for the pie!” 

“That pie sure was a good scout,” said Slim 
solemnly. ‘You know, a scout is loyal; so was 
the pie—it stuck right to us.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “but you should have seen 
how it stuck to Gus Sigafoos’ whiskers!” 








Bike Hiking 


(Concluded from page 27) 





might be the cause of punctures. Scouts never 
pass by a broken lens or bottle but dismount to 
remove the lurking joy killer. The careful 
cyclist indicates the direction in which he wishes 
to turn by pointing his arm. He endeavors to 
ride in a straight line and not swerve to 
either side suddenly without giving the neces- 
sary signal. Alweys pass a person going in the 
opposite directicn on the right. Care should be 
taken on country roads not to frighten horses. 
Do not sound bell or horn unless you have a 
reason for doing it. , 

It is of importance to carry a good lamp which 
will show from the rear. Certain automobiles 
carry lamps which reflect the light in two dis- 
tinct shafts. Objects which do not come within 
the area of illumination are very difficult to 
see, unless they carry some light which will 
attract the eye outside of the illuminated area. 

It is better to ride by twos, especially through 
the streets of towns. Drivers of vehicles will 
pay closer attention to an organized party riding 
in formation, than to individuals dodging in and 
out. If the streets are crowded, single file is 
best. Great caution should be taken at sharp 
curves. It is here that accidents occur. 

As far as the equipment of the bicycle is 


concerned, it is always best to keep it as | 


light as possible. Do not load the machine up 
with unnecessary or heavy accessories. Re- 
member that you must push every pound of load 
on your bicycle. For an extended trip take tools 
for fixing the bike and repairing punctures; oil 
for lubrication and graphite for the chain. 

The personal equipment for an extended trip 
will consist of the following articles: knife, 
fork, spoon, cup, frying pan, canteen; change 
of underwear, pajamas, bathing suit, 2 pairs of 
stockings, moccasins, extra shirt, 6 handker- 
chiefs, blankets (5 pounds or equivalent), water- 
proof blanket, 2 turkish towels, sweater, soap 
(floating), tooth brush and paste, comb, mirror, 
scout knife, and axe; note book, 1 pencil, needle, 


thread, safety pins, buttons, extra pair shoe 
strings, compass, and fishing tackle if usable. 

The first aid kit for a one-to-three day bike 
hike should consist of; One Red Cross First 
Aid Outfit for each boy; four two-inch sterile 
gauze bandages; two triangular bandages; one- 
fourth pound of absorbent cotton (for applying 
iodine or as padding for splints); one ounce 
of tincture of iodine; one ounce of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia; one tube of carbolized 
vaseline; one one-half inch rubber tube four feet 
long for tourniquet, one yard of one-inch ad- 
hesive plaster; one package of picric acid; 
gauze; six safety pins. 

Fourteen scouts from Wheaton, Illinois took 
a bike trip of 450 miles in two weeks to the 
Dells of the Wisconsin. The route paralleled the 
railroad in order to be close to a means of trans- 
portation in case a scout should be obliged to 
drop out. Los Angeles, Cal. scouts on their 
bicycle tour to Old Mexico report that the 
emergency repair truck which accompanied the 
party is indispensable where many wheelmen are 
to be kept moving. 

Almost every troop of scouts has in its mem- 
bership boys interested in cycling who can be 
the nucleus around which to build up a cyclist 
patrol. So far as members, officers, etc., are 
concerned, the regular patrol or troop suffices. 
A patrol leader who understands cycling, has age 
and ability to organize and manage his fellow 
scouts, and knows first aid, signalling, tracking, 
map-making, and reading, will be most helpful 
to his scoutmaster and associates. It should be 
clearly understood on all organized hiking parties 
er tours that an adult leader will take charge. 
The regulations for drill, positions and signals 
are given in detail on pages 18 to 25 of the 
Merit Badge pamphlet on Cycling. 

Understand your wheel and keep it ready for 
service on a minute’s notice, and in so doing 
you are living in actual practice your Scout 
Motto: “Be Prepared.” 
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The Story of “Kari 
My Elephant” 


Maybe, some day you will see a great 
deal of the world with your own eyes. 
Then again, maybe you won’t. But 
you can get away from your tiresome 
streets and back lots right now and see 
the wonderful, different places other 
boys live in and know something about 
the interesting things they do if you 
like to read. 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji, a young man, a native 
of India, has a gift of telling about the things 
in his country so vividly you can actuall 
see them. He has written a story for 
AMERICAN BOY, called “My Elephant,” that 
trans aplente you bodily right into the heart of 
far-off India. He puts you on the back of his 
elephant and takes you around in that strange 
country, along the winding roads, into ancient 
cities, with their queer bazaars. You hobnob 
with camels and crowds of swarthy, peculiar 
people. You can fairly smell the dust and feel 
the burning sun. And then he will take you on 
dangerous trips into the shady, silent jungles, 
where all that stands between you and danger is 
the intelligence and strength of this great, 
Sa beast. When you’ve read “My 

lephant,” commencing in the May issue, you'll 
know something about India that will be in- 
teresting to you and to all you care to talk to. 
The May issue of 


, TUE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the v—_ 


is a great outdoor special. The stories and 
articles in this great number will snatch you 
out of your particular rut and take you into the 
woods and far places. 

John Fleming Wilson has a story of Bulldog 
Martin, Badger Stone and Jose Diaz, three 
boys you know, who have a hair-raising experi- 
ence in a forest fire in the Sierra Mountains. 
“Packing the Gas” is a thrilling, exciting story. 

“To the Last Putt,” by Earl Reed Silvers, is 
a tale of the golf links and of a boy who knows 
golf. If you have any doubt about the spirit one 
should have in school sports, you should read 
this story. 

“Dog Tail and Broken Nose,” by Laurie Y. 
Erskine, is an absorbing yarn about a football 
team that, in preparation for fall, spent vaca- 
tion time in an island camp. A spy, a robbe 
the camp wireless, the sheriff’s posse—all he Pp 
to mix up fun with tense excitement. 

Enos Mills, the great outdoor man, contributes 
an interesting nature study of the plains. ‘Cor- 
nered in the Cactus” is an article about an 
antelope mother and her fight with coyotes for 
her two babies. 

Another funny Jibby Jones story, too, by Ellis 
Parker Butler. 

You can’t afford to miss THE AMERICAN 
BOY for May. Every page of it is full of just 
the kind of reading boys love. ‘Why miss any 
number? pegs dy splendid, live, entertaining. 


° vay gubosiggion., 
tH AM ERICAN BOY 
costs only $2.00, by mail. 
Single copies are 20 cents at 
news-stands. Subscribe for 
a year or leave a standing 
order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No 314 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tuer 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, 
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On Trial 


OU may now have any musical instru- 
ment for a week’s trial at our risk in 
your home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense at 
the end of a week if you decide not to keep 
it. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Complete musical out- 
fic comes with most instruments—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self-instructor, etc., all at direct 
factory price—everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 
Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the world 
for artistic quality. Used by the greatest musicians, 
is, and orchestras. Wurlitzer has made the 
finest musical instruments for over 200 years. 


Send for New Book 


on Musical Instruments — No Charge 
Every known instrument illustrated, many. in full 
colors, All details and complete descriptions, A 
veritable musical encyclopedia—absolutely free! 

Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty cities. But no 
matter where you live, Wurlitzer is no farther than 
your nearest mail box. Send the coupon today! 


WuRLIIZER 


or MUSICAL UN: 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1145 

117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati 120 W. 42nd Street, New Y: 
700 W. Jackson Bivd.,Chicags 250Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and ful! descriptions of musical instruments, also 
details of the Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment 
Plan. No obligation, 





Addrese-————————— 








(State musical instrument in whica you are interested.) 
Copyright 1921, The Rudolph Wurisuzer Co, 


Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


a Anything you need for the band— 
A single instrument or complete equipment. 
7 ag by Army and Navy. Send for big 





catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading music 
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FREE dealers everywhere, 
TRIAL LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS 78-79 Jacksor Boulevard CHICAGO 








JENKINS QUALITY EMBLEMS 


B200—Scmething new—Gold filled class pin 
with Solid 24-Karat GOLD letters, $1.10 each; 
$12.00 per doz. Send for Free Catalog. 

M. P. JENKINS 


341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 
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errible Hike Ever 
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The Boys of Miserable Armenia. 


When may a Boy Scout salute with 
his left hand? When his right has 
been cut of by a fiend. 

When need a Scout not stand 
straight in the ranks? When _ he 
stoops because of wounds received 
in servitude. 

When may a Boy Scout be excused 
from smiling? When disfiguring 
sears of cruel treatment stiffen his 
lips. 








ND now for the story. The boys of 
miserable Armenia are ready for 
Scouting. What would you say to 
landing them a hand? If you saw a 
poor scrap of boyhood in ragged 


clothes, limping toward you and drawn 
sidewise througn brutal treatment, try- 
ing to smile out of a scarred face and 
making an effort at a scout salute with 
his left hand because his right was 
gone, what would you do? Suppose 
you stood still until he reached you and 
heard him say, “I want to be a scout: 
will you help me?” What would you 
do then? Suppose you said with a 
friendly American grin on your lips— 
lips that never were struck by a brutal 
whip—suppose you said, “All right, Bo, 
what do you want me to do?” and that 
he answered eagerly: ‘‘Give me your old 
uniform.” Then what would you do? 
Suppose you did not have an old uni- 
form, what then? 

Our country is amazing the world by 
its generosity to the Armenians. Hundreds of 
orphanages have been built and many thousands 
of children are being supported by American 
gifts. There are about 60,000 orphaned boys 
there whose chief support came from America. 
Of these, thousands are now of scout age and 
want to be scouts. That is, a great many of 
them want to be—and all of them need to be. 
Do you happen to know that these Armenian 
boys do not even know how to play games? 
How fast will they learn to play football with 
one pigskin to 300 kids to practice with? Why 
don’t they buy a dozen? What with? The very 
food they eat is given to them. The clothes 
they wear—you’d hide yourself in the attic for 
a month before you would go on the street with 
such clothes as they have to wear. The men and 
women who are doing this great work to build 
up the orphaned children of Armenia into sound 
men and women, want to make scouts of these 
boys. They have made scouts of several hun- 
dreds of them; and they make great scouts. 
Somehow they have uniformed them to a certain 
extent. These Armenian orphaned scouts are 
chiefly at Alexandropol. They show what can 
be made out of such raw material as battered 
young victims of a cruel war. These Alex- 
andropol Boy Scouts will make your troop go 
some to keep up with them in efficiency, courtesy, 
and courage. 

Each scout is in active service all day long, 
the year around. A scout is posted all day at 
the entrance of each of the eighty orphanages 
built, to direct strangers and to prevent the en- 
trance of undesirable persons. The orphanages 
occupy a vast campus, the boundaries of which 
are sentinelled by these Armenian scouts to 
keep little children from straying away. Scouts 
do police duty. Last year when cholera swept 
through Alexandropol, these scouts guarded 
every entrance to the big campus, for two 
months, permitting’no one to go in or out with- 
out a proper pass. 


They are trying to be like American Boy 
Scouts. And they can be so far as quality 
goes. But what about equipment? These boys 


cut their caps and coats out of blankets for cold 
weather, and wear linen pajamas for the sum- 
mer. Their shoes are produced by the orphanage 
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These Alexandropol Boy Scouts will make your troop 
go some to keep up with them in efficiency, courtesy 


and courage. 


workshop. That is scouting under difficulties. 

The total number of scouts in Armenia is 
around 4,000. They have the material for 
thovsands more. That country needs scouts, let 
me tell you! And those boys need scouting. 
My, how they need scouting! There’s nothing 
else in that country for them but work and 
suffering. Let’s help them to be scouts. What 


do you say? 

The Boy Scouts of America are asked to do 
as much to help Armenian boys to become 
scouts, as their parents have done to save the 
lives of these boys. Here are the ways we can 
help. We can give money. Let’s earn it, and 
give it. Let’s go without something and give it. 
Let’s do it by troops. 

We can give uniforms, equipment and all 
kinds of scout supplies. We can buy them and 
send them, or we can give our old things that 
are still serviceable. Either way will be ac- 
ceptable over there. Let’s do that, and do it 
quick. The quicker, the better, because these 
Armenian boys are waiting. Just suppose that 
scarred face was trying to smile up at you 
underneath that left-hand salute, and the twisted 
mouth had asked you to help him be a scout— 
how long would you keep him waiting? Why 
can’t we, as Boy Scouts of America, make a 
big noise in this matter? Let’s do it and with 
a suddenness that will make Armenia jump. 


Speak to your scoutmaster at once. Tell him 
what you can do. Ask him to get the troop 
together for definite plan and action. Bring 
your patrol into it. Do it right! Do it now. 

As a troop, or a patrol or individual scout, 
whichever way you are going to lend a hand, 
get in touch as promptly as possible with Charles 
V. Vickery, General Secretary, Near East Relief, 
151 Fifth. Avenue, New York City. Tell him 
your plans. Ask him for suggestions and ship 
him the results of your efforts, at the earliest 
possible moment. 

But do scmething definite, NOW, and follow 
it through to a finish, YOU, RIGHT NOW! 
There’s a ragged Armenian boy without a dud 
waiting for you to make good on Scout Law 
Number Four, and the Number Two promise in 
the Oath. 
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Ruggedly Built 


for rough camp use 


All “Gold Medal” folding furni- 
ture is built for hard wear and 


continuous service. Made with 
selected, air dried hardwood 
frames and patented steel joints. 
Light in weight, extremely com- 
pact when folded, comfortable. 
The ideal camp furniture, for 
every camp requirement. 

The genuine bears the name “Gold 
Medal.” Insist on it. Reliable 
dealers have it or can get it for you. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co, 


1728 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 
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of Quality Goods 

at Lowest Prices 

Write today oe peer FREE copy of this complete 

Sporting Goods Catalogue. Buy by mail and save 


money. Every price is cut, omey article is absolfitely 
guaran le ourmoney backi youarenotsatisfied. 























It shows fishing rods—split bamboos as low as $1.35; 
reels at all prices; guaranteed 12 Ib. test casting lines at 
3 its $28.65; auto tents, 7x7 ft. $7.65; 
tents 8 oz., 959x12 for $14.45; alsobathing suits, skates, 
athletic goods, camp clothes — everything for the out-of- 
doors, of standard quality at a bigaaving. 


Write today for this complete Sporting 
and Athletic Catalogue 


Address: Dept. G-8 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


St. Paul Chicago Kansas City 

















It’s Fun To Know 
How Far You Go 
—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer, ’cause you see how 
you’re hitting off the miles. 
Every real - distance bicycle 
rider wants his mileage 
straight from a 


Need ev 


CYCLOMETER 

Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 

Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a 

mile—then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or— 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., See, S- 























BOYS’ LIFE offers 
YouUa 
**LUMINITE WATCH” 


You can tell time in the 
dark with this excellent 
stem wind and set, nickeled 
watch. Will run accurately 
for 30 hours without re- 
winding. A watch costing 
ten times as much will keep 
no better time. 

Given for selling one 
NEW yearly BOYS’ LIFE 
subscription (not your own) 
and $f.00 (a total remit- 
tance of $3.00), or for two 
new ygarly subscriptions and 
only 50 cents (total $4.50). 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 
Na: GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
ia) Equal tonew. Save money. Write now for 
(. Free Bargain Book and Catalog 


Frvve Kaat aatehes ons Shotosraphie a awe 
CENTRAL CO. Dept. 155, 124. Wabash Av. Chicago 
May 
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“Better take another look at Snooper,” said 
Stone. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” replied King. ‘Get the 
Goat and let’s go.” 

Snooper heard them haul Billy out of the stall, 
and then scrambled back onto the hay which 
he piled on his legs leaving his bound arms 
conspicuously in view. 

“Well,” grumbled King a minute later. “TI’ll 
take a look at him to make sure.” 

Snooper held his breath as King lumbered into 
the harness room holding a lantern above his 
head. 

“Here’s a couple of sandwiches and a canteen,” 
said King, tossing them down on the hay. “Guess 
you'll be all right till morning. Sorry to have 
to leave you here all night but we can’t help 
it.” 

“TIT understand,” replied Snooper’ meekly. 
“Let me put first thing tomorrow though, will 
you?” 

“Sure, I’ll come up right after breakfast. So 
long.” 


E went out, banging the barn door behind 

him and Snooper heard the click of a pad- 
lock as it- was snapped shut on the outside. He 
waited until the sound of the upper middlers’ 
footsteps died away in the distance and then 
began a hurried examination of the barn. In 
his hip pocket was a box of matches, but with 
his arms bound together they might as well have 
been in Asia so far as his being able to reach 
them was concerned. He stumbled about in the 
darkness bumping into an abandoned mass of 
junk that once had been a harrow, and tripping 
over an old plow.. He tried the doors and found 
them securely fastened. 

Fuming with anxiety to escape he groped 
blindly about until his outstretched arms came 
forcibly in contact with the rear wall. He glanced 
up and indistinctly saw three feet above his 
head the frame of an open window. Snooper 
raised his arms and found by groping about that 
the open frame was large enough for him to 
squeeze through. Then, gripping the sill with 
his hands, he started to draw himself up. It was 
a terrific strain with his arms bound together, 
but finally by pressing his feet against the inside 
wall he managed to squirm up on the sill where 
he lay flat on his stomach, his head and shoulders 
outside the barn, his legs inside. To his disgust 
he found it was raining. Then, as the edge of 
the sill began to cut into his legs he doubled 
them up behind him and started to pivot on his 
stomach. It was precarious work. Unless he 
kept his balance he would fall either onto the 
hardwood floor inside, or into what seemed to 
be a sunken courtyard outside the window. At 
length by holding onto the frame he slowly 
revolved until he could drop his legs over the 
outside edge of the window sill and sit upright. 

It was raining harder now, and thunder 
growled menacingly. Suddenly, there was a 
blinding flash as a bolt of lightning streaked 
across the sky, and in its instant duration 
Snooper saw that a pile of dead leaves and rub- 
bish lay directly beneath the window. Without hes- 
itation he launched himself out into the night. 

He landed in the soggy mass of leaves, scram- 
bled to his feet, and tore out of the courtyard, 
across the field, and down to where he had 
hidden Old Reliable. With frenzied haste he 
dragged the bicycle from the bushes and ran 
with it until he came to a dirt crossroad where 
by climbing onto a boulder he managed to mount, 
and started riding for another road a quarter 
of a mile away that paralleled the one down 
which he knew the upper middlers were carrying 
Billy into town. 

The road toward which Snooper rode was 
shorter than the one it paralleled, but it was 
much steeper and had several treacherous curves, 
and its smooth macadam in a rain was sure to 
be almost as slippery as ice. Still, Snooper knew 
that to take it was his only chance to warn the 
class, and he also knew he must ride down it 
almost at top speed to be in time. 


HEN he reached the road and turned down 

it he skidded violently and faltered in his 
determination, for in the pouring rain through 
which he was riding his seemed an impossible 
task. Then, the thought of his class and what 
it would mean to each member always to be able 
to boast that of all the senior classes who had 
taken part in Goat Week his was the only one 
that prevented Billy from being brought into 
town, spurred Snooper on. He clutched the one 
rubber grip on his handle bar which he could 
reach with his arms still bound and pushed hard 
on hig pedals. 

Down into the darkness he swooped. At first 
the road sloped gently, and by riding in the 
exact center which was higher than the sides he 
reached the first curve and rounded it safely. 
The descent grew steeper, and as he plunged 
down it, gathering speed ‘as he flew along, he 
began gently to apply his coaster brake, not 
daring to check his speed too abruptly.* 

He rounded the second curve, his arms aching 
cruelly from the terrific strain. He was steer- 
ing by instinct, for his lantern was not lighted 
and he was able to catch only occasional glimpses 
of the roadside through the rain as he flew 
past. 


1922 


He did not see the third curve until he was 
almost upon it. To save himself from running 
into a deep ravine he jammed on his brake. 

Old Reliable skidded violently and headed 
straight for the ravine. Snooper wrenched at thé 
handle bar and the next instant the wheel slipped 
from under him and he was hurled from the 
saddie. 

Luckily, he landed just off the hard macadam 
in the soft mud which so broke his fall that a 
minute after he struck he was sitting up look- 
ing dazedly about. The cold rain pouring down 
splashed into his face and helped bring him to 
his senses. 

He scrambled to his feet and looked for Old 
Reliable. The bicycle was lying on the edge 
of the road and as he picked it up, he found 
three spokes broken in the rear wheel. The 
lamp and horn were wrecks. 

As he was examining the bicycle’s injuries, the 
dull booming of the gymnasium clock floated up 
to him from the valley. He listened. Twice the 
chimes were repeated. It was half past ten. 
There was half an hour in which to warn the 
class and have it reach the town limits on the 
Pike’s Hill road where the upper middlers were 
bringing Billy into town. 


ASHING the rain from his eyes, Snooper 

wheeled the bicycle around the curve. There 
lay the village of Sweetwater half a mile below 
him, its lights blinking up at him through the 
rain. 

He propped the bicycle against a bit of fenc- 
ing that guarded the ravine, painfully climbed 
into the saddle, wobbled out into the middle of 
the road and plunged on once more. 

Down the hill he sped, bits of white fencing 
that the town had erected to guard the ravine 
whizzing past him in streaks. Then a blinding 
flash of lightning revealed a huge farm wagon 
lumbering along two hundred yards ahead of 
him. He started to apply his coaster break. To 
his horror it would not work. On and on he 
flew, nearer to the wagon which seemed rushing 
back to meet him when revealed by almost con- 
stant flashes of lightning. 

Inch by inch he edged toward the left side 
of the road, and as a blinding flash revealed the 
wagon only thirty yards ahead, he yelled mightly 
“Get out of my way!” 

He heard the rumble of the wheels as he 
swooped down upon it. The next instant he shot 
by and blessed the farmer for having pulled 
slightly to the right. On down the hill Snooper 
rushed, wavering, skidding, slipping, but some- 
how managing to keep upright. He shot across 
the bridge. that spans the Squam, his speed 
gradually slackening as he rolled up to the foot 
of the embankment below Morgan Hall. There 
he tumbled off, scrambled up the bank, and 
plastered with mud, and with blood trickling 
from the scratches on his face and hands, climbed 
the stairs and burst into the Clown’s room. 

“Good Heavens!” cried the Animal, who was 
pacing the floor. “It’s Snooper.” 

The Clown jumped off the window seat and 
rushed toward Snooper, who stood swaying drun- 
kenly, with the water running from his clothes 
and forming little pools at his feet. 

“They’re bringing Billy in over the Pike’s Hill 
Road,” cried Snooper weakly as he collapsed 
into a armchair. 

The Animal whipped out his knife and cut the 
cords that still bound Snooper’s arms. The Clown 
dashed to the window; threw it open and fired 
in quick succession both barrels of a shotgun, 
then he and the Animal tore out and down the 
stairs. 

The seniors swarmed from their rooms onto 
the Oval and Snooper heard the Animal and the 
Clown ordering them into a column. Then came 
the thunder of two hundred feet as the class 
started on a dog trot for the Pike’s Hill Road. 
Snooper tried to rise. His legs gave way beneath 
him and he sank back in the chair. Fainter and 
fainter the sounds grew until they faded away 
in the distance. The warmth from the open fire 
soothed him. He closed his eyes. 


Se Clown shook him awake and Snooper 
sprang to his feet. The room was jammed 
with seniors, all soaking wet and muddy, but 
from the grins on their faces supremely happy. 

“The Goat?” he asked the Clown. 

“We got him,” replied that youth excitedly. 
“They have him outside. Come, see for your- 
self.” : 

He led Snooper to the window and pointed 
down to a sea of upturned faces. When the 
class caught sight of Snooper, whistles, yells, 
shrieks and howls of every sort rose in a mighty 
chorus from below and then with Slats Whitney 
and the Animal triumphantly holding Billy aloft, 
the class marched twice around the Oval cheer- 
ing. themselves, the professors, the Goat, and 
finally the school. 

When the parade disbanded the Clown and 
Snooper withdrew into the room. The Clown 
held out his hand. “You did the best bit of 
work anyone ever did in connection with Goat 
Week, Snooper,” he said, and then hesitated. 
“Sorry. You hate that nickname, don’t you?” 

Snooper grinned. “Somehow, I don’t mind 
Snooper any more,” he said. “I feel as though 
now it really stood for something.” 

“It does,” said the Clown. 
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It brings a fellow 
up to date 


Electric door bells; then radio sets! Sling shots; then 

thousand-shootin’ air rifles! A fellow must hustle 

to keep up with the times. 

And now comes the Eversharp! It makes the ordi- 
nary pencil commonplace; emphasizes the wastefulness 
and fussiness of it. After clipping one of these dressy 
Eversharps on your pocket or hanging it on your key 
chain, you will never again want to bother with a pencil 
that must be sharpened. 


Like your trusty knife, Eversharp is always ready, 
always dependable. Priced: 65c to $65. Long or 
short styles; with clip, or ring on end. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Load it with genuine 
Eversharp Leads 


Like ammunition for a gun, Eversharp 
Leads are made to fit. They should be 
used always. Seven grades: 





2B—Extra Soft H—Medium Hard 
‘oft 2H—Hard 
HB—Medium Soft 4H—Very Hard 
F—Firm Also Indelible 

















There is only one 


Dan Beard. 


and only one 


Dan Beard 
Outdoor 
School 


(for a limited number 
of boys) 





We are not competing with other camps. We are differ- 
ent. Why? Because there is only one Dan Beard and 
he can take care of but A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BOYS. Sign up NOW, for a rousing camping trip in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania on the shores of a beauti- 
ful lake. 


Use coupon. Have your parents write for illustrated camp booklet, 
87 Bowne Ave., Flushing, Long Island. 





DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
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Going Camping? 


Earn Your Camp Things 
Save Money 


OF course you are going camping! Now 
comes the time of the Rover Pack, ax, 
compass, canteen and cook kit, and other 
outdoor “buddies.’”’ And at night the snug 
scout blanket and good old Pine Tree tent 
sleep! 

If you want camp equipment, do not let 
old “Can’t afford it’ stop you a minute. 
“BOYS’ LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
provides a way to get camp things in return 
for a little “good turn’”’ time spent in round- 
ing up NEW yearly subscriptions waiting for “BOYS’ LIFE” in your town. 

Read each offer carefully. Note that all subscriptions must be NEW 
ones and for a full year. They must not include your own or be for your 
own address or be renewals of any previous subscriptions. 

Write at once to National Headquarters for your Representative’s Card. 

Address: “BOYS’ LIFE,” 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

P. S. If you prefer money payment instead of these articles write for 


information. 


SUNWATCH—This wonderful 
Sunwatch made by the well known 
Ansonia Clock Company is known 
as the “trickless timepiece.” It’s a 
sundial, watch and compass all in 
one and so ingeniously designed that 
its beautiful finished brass case 
closes to a thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels or springs 
to get out of order. Dan Beard says: 
“I would like to see every Scout 
have one.” 

Given for sending only two new yearly 
subscriptions (remittance $4.00) or for one 


new subscription and 35c (total remittance 
$2.35). 














No. 1448. ELECTRIC 

BELT LAMP. Will do 

all an ordinary flashlight 

will do. Can be buttoned 

on coat or fastened to belt, 

leaving both hands free. 

Can be set upright or hung 

from nail. Complete with 

battery, Prepaid. Given for sending 

only 2 New Yearly Subscriptions. 

(Remittance $4.00.) Or for One 

New Subscription and 50c. (Total 
Remittance $2.50.) 





SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 


1. Khaki Web Belt. 
hooks for carrying knife and rope. 
ordering.) 

2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By this means Scouts can sig- 
nal one another or call help in emergencies. 


3. KhakiLanyard. Wear 
your whistle or scout knife 
on it. Lends a “snappy” 
touch to the scout uniform. 
Made of best quality braid, 
with sliding knot and loop 
for attaching whistle or 
knife. 

ALL THREE articles 
given for only One New 
Yearly Subscription and 
25 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.25). 


1%” wide, gun metal Scout buckle and two belt 
(Give loose waist measure in inches when 








No. 3268. THE TREE GUIDE. 
Julia E. Rogers. Contains 243 il- 
lustrations (32 of them colored) 
and a description of every tree east 
of the Rockies. Sent prepaid for 
selling only Two New Yearly Sub- 
scriptions (Remittance $4.00), or for 
One New Yearly Subscription and 
50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 


No. 1437. WATERPROOF 
MATCH BOX. Waterproof yet 
easily opened. Made of seamless 
brass about the size of a two inch 
shell; holds enough matches to last 
several days. Sent prepaid for 


selling only One New Yearly Sub- 
scription. 


(Remittance $2.00.) 





No. 1002. SCOUT AX. The 
official ax for the Boy Scout of 
America, stamped with the emblem. 
Handy at every turn on hike and 
in camp. Made of one piece of 
solid steel, hand-forged and coated 
with a non-rusting finish. Hickory 
handle. With slot for drawing 
nails. Prepaid. Given for sending 
only 2 New Yearly Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00.) Or for One New Sub- 
scription and 50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 


No. 1172. OFFICIAL KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. An economical 
wool blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped with official badge 
design. Weight 3% lIbs., size 58 x 82 inches. Shipping charge collect, weight 
5 lbs. Given for sending only 6 New Subscriptions. (Remittance $12.00.) 
Or given for only 3 New Subscriptions and $2.00. (Total $8.00.) 


No. 1435. AIR PILLOW. Good quality waterproof material. Size in- 
flated 12 x 17 inches, folded 5 x 6 inches. Sent Prepaid. Given for sending 
only 2. New Subscriptions. (Remittance $4.00.) Or for One New Subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 





For other camp equipment see pages 31 and 54 of the April 
issue of “BOYS’ LIFE.” Also page 33 of this issue. Write for 
offers on any regular equipment not shown. See other column 
of this page. It tells how to earn cash for other camp expenses. 

Address: “BOYS’ LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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gave him a rousing cheer; his friends congratu- 


lated him; through all the years it will be a 
source of pride—this recognition of an act of 
bravery. 


“Every Boy Scout in Michigan shares in the 
honor won by Clayton Coulter, and every Boy 
Scout holds his shoulders a little firmer and 
carries himself a littlhe more nearly erect and 
trusts in himself that when his opportunity 
comes he, too, will win an honor medal. The 
resolution is good. May such an opportunity 
come to but a few. 

“And yet the scout’s determination to ‘be 
prepared’ will not be in vain. The reason Scout 
Coulter was able to save a life was that he had 
disciplined himself when no apparent need was 
at hand. He kept his body strong and well and 
his muscles firm and supple and his nerves 
under control. He was prepared. And when 
the ordeal came that demanded all these things, 
he threw in with them the risk of his life, and 
won. He wears a medal of honor. 

“There are thousands of other boys who are 
taking the same training and fortifying them- 
selves with the same principles who are pre- 
pared to act when they have the opportunity in 
this spectacular way to win the honor medal, 
but their training is still splendidly worth while. 
All through life emergencies will arise which 
will demand courage and strength and prepara- 
tion. 

“It will pay to be prepared.” 


Humane Association Offers Prizes 


HE American Humane Association is offer- 

ing prizes of $25, $15, and $10 respectively 
for the three best essays written by Boy Scouts 
on the subject of the protection of animals. The 
rules are as follows: 

1. Essays must not exceed 800 words in length 
and must be legibly written (typewritten pre- 
ferred) on one side of paper only. 

2. All essays are to be signed with the au- 
thor’s name and address. 

3. All essays must be mailed not later than 
6 P. M. May 20, 1922, to the American Humane 
Association, Essay Contest Department, Albany, 
New York. 


How the Navy Helps 


T Portsmouth, Va., the scouts enjoy many 

privileges and get much valuable help from 
the Navy Yard. Rear Admiral Andrews, Com- 
mandant, has given them the use of a point of 
land for a park site, where tests can be passed 
and camp fires built. Already the scouts have 
improved this site by the removal of dead trees 
and they are planning to beautify the spot by 
planting shrubs, flowers and new trees. 

The Seascout ship Virginia meets in the Navy 
Yard and has the honor of having Admiral 
Andrews himself as well as Captain Riddell and 
Commander Holt for its ship committee. Troop 
8 also meets in the Navy Yard and holds its 
Court of Honor tests in the Pharmacist’s school, 
whose officials handle the first aid work. Sailors 
on duty at the hospital and in the Navy Yard 
are acting as assistant scoutmasters for troop 14 
and a young marine who is soon going to Haiti 
is making a special study of scouting in order 
to promote the program when he gets to Port- 
au-Prince. 


He Kept the Secret 

T appears that Scout Bernard Thompson of 

Troop 142, Baltimore, is another one of our 
life saving heroes, though the story of his feat 
has only just leaked out, many months after 
the event. This is the story as the chief per- 
former tells it, at last, after his brother, unable 
to keep still any longer let the cat out of the 
bag and announced boldly that Bernard was a 
sure enough hero, though too modest to claim 
recognition. 

“While getting ready to go in swimming on 
the west side of Jones’ Falls at Roral Dam on 
August 17, I heard a boy call for help. I had 
all my clothing off except my shoes and stockings. 
I knew that he could not swim so I jumped in 
and grabbed him by the right arm and took 
him out of the water on the east side, where the 
water was not very deep. 

“He had been wading in the shallow water, 
then suddenly he walked over his depth, which 
frightened him. In opening his mouth to call 
for help the water strangled him and that is 
when I heard him. When I reached him he had 
gone down twice. I was on the west side, but 
as the east shore was nearer, I kept straight 
across, knowing that if I turned he might go 
under again. He helped me by keeping still so 
I could swim to shore with him.” 

The other scouts who were witnesses of the 
rescue were sworn to secrecy and even the 
boy’s mother knew nothing about it until the 
incident was recently made public. 


Church By Wireless 


GROUP of scouts in camp at Hazard’s Beach 
near New York City, had the privilege 
recently of hearing an entire church service 
brought to them by radio, right where they were. 
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Saxophones 


Easyto Plays 
Easy to Pay2vens sp wonderat 


The Saxophone is the 
most popular of all in- 
struments today and 


opportunities for the 
young folks. Unrivaled for home entertain- 
ment, school and church. You can learn toplay 
the scale in an evening and take your place in 
a band or orchestra within 90 days. (29) 


Saxophone Book Free 


Send your name for a free copy of the most 
wonderful Book on the Saxophone ever pub- 
, lished. Tells you when to use Saxophone — 

singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how 
# to transpose cello parts and other things you would 
= like to know. Illustrates, describes and prices each 
m model of the Saxophone family. Ask for ik No. 12 


: Free Trial—Easy P. 
Free iri asy Payments 
i You can order any Buescher Instrument with- 
iy out paying one cent in advance and try it for 6 
days in your own home, without obligation. If 
tied per for on easy payments. If interested in 
et, Trombone or other band instrument,mention 
= which one and a complete catalog will be mailed you. 


s Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
iy © Makers of Everything in Band and Instruments 
= 1329 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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ONLY $1.00 | 
“BIG LEAGUE’ 

Equal to regular $3 
glove. Made like pro- 
fessional’s. Genuine 
tough grain leather 
front and back. Well 
Dadded and deep 
formed pocket. Just 
the glove to help you 
make the team. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We 
pay postage. Send $1 
today or order C.O.D. 
and pay postinan 
$1.10 on arrival. 
Smaller sized glove 
85e. C. O. . 95c. 
THE BIG LEAGUE GLOVE CO., Dept. N, Dayton, 0. 














At New Redueed Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. Tents, | wearing 
apparel, ~, Shoes, Blankets, N 
and used A: 


peme posta: 
arnie-Goudie Company, 
611 Kansas City, Mo. 


ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20c to $25.00 each, 
mailed Free. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7739 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
































WANT 
MONEY 
for CAMP? 
$5.-$10.-$20. 


Hundreds of Dollars 
have been paid by 
OYS’ LIFE”’ to its 
readers in recent 
months. Hundreds 
more will be given 
th year. Are you 
getting your share? You need not miss camp with 
its hikes, swims, games, sleeping out of doors in 
your blankets, and all the fum camping means. 


LET “BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have already made 
good as Sfecial Representatives of ‘““BOYS’ LIFE.” 
You can make half hours mean half dollars. 
There’ll_ be bonus money, too, for good work in 
May and June. Get your share! 


Address: come Money Desk, “BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The oy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BO. ANSONIA 
SUNWATCH 


$70 
[3 “or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


Boy and Girl Scouts and all out-door 
people need a compass. Get an Ansonia 
Sunwatch and have both Compass and 
Sundial in one. Tells time by the Sun. 
Thin, satin-finished brass case, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables on 
inside cover. 


If you cannot get it from your 
dealer, send us a dollar attached 
to this adv. with your name and 
address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


99 John Street Dept. C New York 
Manufacturers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


Name .cccceccece ° ° $600 600 bhedese 
Bt: DK. ib hacécss weerrivi. 
CP csicdosceons evescece 00606 00060666606 





















‘ou, too, can do it easy and 
as 307 minutes time--no special! tools 
or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 
Motor “Attachmer nt give you a Spey. dependable 
motorcycle at a small cost. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 
The Shaw Attachment fgday 
Easy to control, pleasing to ride, economical to op- 
erate. Thousands in daily : 
use. Ironclad guarantee, Q 
WRITE TODAY for full 
information 
this wonderful At- 
tachment and = 
bleycle, micas (SS 
ufacture. 
SHAW W MFG.CONC/ 
Galesburg, Ks.Dept. 5' 


















Tr joy_of all ——. is yours in an “Old 
Town Canoe.’ r “Old Towns” are the 
easiest canoes to m3 They are the fastest 
and steadiest canoes made—the lightest and 
strongest canoes you can buy—and the lowest 
priced. ‘Old Towns” last for years. $54 up 
from dealer or factory. Write for new catalog 


showing models in colors. Free. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
295 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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Fine Cornet Outfit$6.85 Down 


5 per month for four months. 

Spread BUESNON Cornet-Trum Le high 

lish beet Excellent valve action. finger tips. 

EASY WING. Perfect intonation. Amazing 
tone hwy R.. or low pitch for any band or 

orchestra. te in side-opening, eivet-tead 

Keratol case, \ with h professional mus and mouthpiece. 

or us. enormous yi r 
pm hh possible. Money-back guaran’ tee. ©) ER NOW! 


LYON & HEALY, 59-82A Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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and led him aside. ‘Cut that stuff!” he growled; 
“The Kid’s high strung.” 

“He’s a good right to be. But mumm’s the 
word, Pippie, ole pippin. Dad’ ll be up an’ thén 
we'll be all to the merry.’ 

But it was easier to drop the subject than 
to forget it. Yet, when both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stafford appeared at supper time, neither had 
anything to say about Judson. Tub, who knew 
his father, was more than surprised when, at 
ten, the man said they must say good-night. 
He had expected him at least to offer to stay 
in camp. 

“If you really must go,” Pip sighed, “I'll 
go along and carry the lantern.” 

“Not necessary, old chap.” 

“Isn’t the Fox way to let honored guests 
depart unceremoniously, sir.” 

“You'll sure strangle on that vocabulary some 
day, Pip. But it isn’t for us to break up 
Patrol customs. Going alone?” 

“No, sir, I’m going with him.” 

Pp” stiffened suddenly. That the offer should 

come from little. Bud made him glance 
quickly at the set face. He had no idea of the 
fight the youngster had made all day long, no 
comprehension of how deeply remembrance 
of his fright of the night before had rankied. 
Bud had told himself over and over again that 
he .was a scout. He would prove it to the 
others some time but he must prove it to him- 
self at once. Above all things, he dreaded the 
thought of a walk down the dark mountainside 
and back. But, because he knew he was afraid, 
he was determined to go. He owed that to the 
Patrol. He had the lantern in his hand so 
quickly that even kindly Mrs. Stafford laughed. 
“We'll run, if you’re really in such a hurry 
to get rid of us, Bud,” she offered. 

Yet, when the four arrived at the Stafford 
house, the man’s whole attitude changed. 
“Want me to go part way back with you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no, sir, thanks,” Bud retorted instantly. 
“There isn’t a wolf left on the mountain.” 

“Guess I did scare them all away when I 
howled last night,’”’ he said, smiling. 

“We're going to sit on the veranda for a 
while,’ said Mrs. Stafford; ‘“‘we could hear, 
if you should call. But you won’t.” 

“Not if it’s going to make you people any 
trouble, we’re not,” declared Pip. ‘“‘We’ll leave 
the lantern here, I guess.” 

“Might -be just as well,’”’ agreed the man. 
“Never pays to advertise in the woods.” 

Somehow, none of these things brought Bud 
any vast amount of comfort. His small teeth 
were tight set and his smile was frozen on his 
face. “Come on, Pip, old <sadish,” he said 
bravely. “We ought to be back.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night,” 
the wceods again. 

“Great to be out on a night like this,” offered 
Bud _ valorously. “Never knew what I'd 
missed.” 

“Sure is. Watcher step! 

Bud, trying to keep his eyes on such hopeful 
things as the stars, had tripped headlong on a 
root. “If anything’s loose in the woods, I’ve 
scared it away now,” he said with a queer 
laugh. 

“Nothing’s ever bothersome in the woods, 
‘less you let it get your goat,” offered Pip. 
“Listen, you can hear the gang singing.” 

They paused by the edge of the brook to hear 
better. It sounded great, that song of the 
Fox Patrol. The loneliness seemed gone from 
the night. Everything was comforting and 
friendly. Bud was decidedly glad he had come. 
He had conquered his timidjty for all time; he 
was confident of that now. 


they echoed and started into 


” 


HEN, of a sudden a weird, mysterious 

*‘Whoo-to-whoo-to-whoo!” broke the chill 
stillness of the ravine. It was so unexpected, so 
startling, that even Pip jumped. He felt sharp 
fingers sink into his arm. He jumped again. 
“Oh!” gulped Bud. 

“Whoo!” The cry broke off abruptly. There 
was a crashing in the brush ahead. A cold chill 
rushed up and down Pip’s spine. ‘‘Wha-wha-” 
he gulped. 

“Wolf!” gasped Bud through chattering teeth. 

“Hoot owl hollered. But it’s not making 
that noise ahead. Get together, Bud; we’re up 
against something.” 

“ *Fraid?” 

“Bet your life! Beat it!” 

“Where? It’s comin’! I can see somethin’ 
movin’.” 

“Hi, the Fox Patrol! Help!”  Pip’s voice 
rang shrill through the night. 

The song ceased. There was an answering 
yell as the boys leaped from the distant fire 
to action. 

“J'll fix youse first.” It was a snarling, ugly 
promise from the powerful form which leaped 
at the two from the shadows. Judson’s small 
intelligence had been set on revenge. 

“Run, Bud!” guiped Pip. He tried to dodge 








but a heavy hand caught him by the neck, 
pressed him backward toward the brook. He 
could almost feel the icy water closing over 
him. “Run!” he gasped again. 

But in Bud’s ears still rang that rallying cry 
of the Fox Patrol. He was a scout. The scout 
who had come to him in his hour of need was 
in a tight corner. There was but one thing a 
scout could do now. And little Bud did that 
thing. 


HREE quick, gathering steps and the slender 

body shot forward, arms outspread. There 
was a thud as his shoulder struck and his hands 
closed behind the big knees, a startled grunt 
as Judson wavered, staggered, crashed down. 
Instinct told Bud to squeeze his face close to 
the man’s wavering legs and cling tight. He 
heard the thump, thump of Pip’s fists as they 
were swung blindly home. He wondered how 
soon the end would come. The pair were no 
match for the man. But the Patrol was coming. 
He could make it easier for Pip by holding 
tightly until a kick should put him out. He did 
not dread that now; all he could think of was 
that a scout is brave. 

He felt one hand slip, clutched desperately 
for a fresh hold. There was no question about 
Judson’s savagery now. He had ceased hunt- 
ing revenge; he was fighting wickedly for free- 
dom and he was winning. 

They could hear Joe and Dick shouting as 
they ran. They would be too late. Then, of a 
sudden, there was a sharper shout, a rush of 
feet, a crash of a heavier body, the sharp, smash- 
ing blow of an angry fist. “You coward!” 
growled Mr. Stafford, as he shook Judson like 
a helpless rat, then heaved him into the brook, 
“did you think I’d let those two boys come 
through here without following them? You 
stay there,” he snapped, “till I tell you to 


move.” 
“T’ll get youse for this!’? snarled Judson. 
“What you'll get won’t bother me. The 


sheriff just came to the house. He’s on his way 
here now. Yes, here he is. Here’s our man, 
Bates,” he called. “He added manhandling 
these boys to his other troubles.” 

“Come out of that, Jud!’ snapped Sheriff 
Bates. 

Judson knew now his game was played 
through. He came. So did the Fox Patrol. 
“What’s happened?” panted Joe. ‘Who yelled 
for help?” 

“No one who really needed it,” answered Mr. 
Stafford. “These two have captured Judson.” 

“Whew! How?” 

“T don’t know the details.” 

“There aren’t any,” gasped Pip. “I was 
getting mine and Bud saved my life, I guess. 
Talk about grit! That kid’s pure sand and then 
some.’ 

“I wasn’t when that owl hollered, Pip. I 
thought it was a wolf.” 

“Judson’s got just one thing to be thankful 
for,” grinned Pip. 

“‘What’s that?” asked Mr. Stafford. 

“That Bud didn’t take him for an elephant, 
sir. And I thought he was scared last night! 
Oh, say, but I’m one big, fat sweet potato!” 

“T was scared,” Bud admitted. “But to-night 
I tried to remember I was a scout.” 

Mr. Stafford looked at the slender figure and 
a new light came into his eyes as he threw an 
arm over Bud’s shoulder. “That’s a good 
thing for any boy to be able to remember,” he 
said soberly. 


| Popular Science 
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stands a pressure of more than thirty feet on 
every parts of its surface. As long as it holds 
together however this immense pressure of the 
air is exerted steadily on every side. With a 
little care even this fragile ball can be made to 
perform some astonishing tricks. 

To make soap bubbles as durable as possible 
prepare very soapy water and add a few drops 
of glycerine. The oil serves to slightly toughen 
the delicate skin. A soap bubble made in this 
way may be rolled over a smooth surface for 
some time before breaking. It is even possible 
to blow one against another and knock them 
about like billiard balls. If some one happens 
to be about who is smoking let him blow some 
of the bubbles and fill them with smoke when 
they will look like the cue ball. 

A double soap bubble is very attractive and 
can be readily blown. If you are using an 
ordinary clay pipe for blowing cut or drill a 
hole in the side of the bowl and place its open- 
ing on a line with that of the bowl of the pipe. 
With a little practice you can blow a bubble 
inside a bubble. The larger the opening of the 
pipe or funnel you use the larger and more 
stable will be the bubble. 














We Will Give 


You this “‘Kicker’’ 


Think of it—what a chance! You’ve 
often seen rowboats and canoes 
plowing through the water, driven 
without effort by a motor fastened 
on the stern. ‘Boatsmen call them 
“kickers.” You can join the fun 
and own your own “kicker”—and it 
needn’t cost you a cent. 


‘Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 


That’s the name of this splendid 
motor—the Spinaway. It’s a good 
name because it describes just what 
the motor does. When clamped to 
the stern of any small boat it spins 
you away wherever you swing the 
tiller. For fishing, swimming, cruis- 
ing around and getting to the camp, 
the Spinaway is the greatest thing 
ever. Costs only a little of your 
pocket money to run, 


‘You Can Get Your Motor 
Before School Closes 


If you act quickly you have a good 
chance of getting your Spinaway be- 
fore vacation—and then what fun 
for the rest of the summer! We 
don’t want a cent of your money. 
All you have to do is give us the 
names of as many people as you 
can in your town who own rowboats 
or canoes and write these names on 
cards which we will send you; a 
card for each boat owner. Tell us 
how many cards to send and we'll 
rush them to you, together with the 
full story of the plan that gives you 
the chance to become the owner of a 
Spinaway FREE. 


We'll wager you never heard of a 
better proposition. Imagine getting 
a brand-new “kicker” for just filling 
in some cards. Can you beat it, 
fellows! Now tell us how many 
cards to send and let us write you 
a special letter about the plan so 
that you can make a sstart. 


SPINAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO. 
295 So. Chicago Ave. 
Freeport, Ill. 


Owned and controlled by Hoefer Mfg. Co. 
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Watches 





The Utmost in Value 


More than merely low price sets Ingersoll 
apart from every other watch. There are 
other low-priced watches. 

Ingersoll watches are reliable, sturdy, hon- 
estly good-looking, as well as sold for so 
little money. Your dealer will show you 
the complete line. 


Announcement 


By an arrangement completed on March 
31st, the Ingersoll assets were purchased 
by the Waterbury Clock Company. Thus 
Ingersolls are now marketed directly by 
the manufacturers, who have made Inger- 
solls from the beginning. 


Waterbury Clock Company 
Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 
Sales Offices 


San Francisco 
360 Fremont St. 


New York 
137 Centre St. 


Chic. 
215 W. Randolph St. 


$5 ae: Bee Violin Outfit 


Four small monthly payments comp! 
balance Spomaitocas Lyon & eae Student 
Outfit—inelu it violin, flan- 

nel-lined Unie —hy bow, ja- 
pannedmes - ie sta: i, toning pipe, rosin, extra 


markable oy Xs limi 








$25.85; order cog oT Pull 
— y back if wanted. 

LYON & HEALY 

59.734 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


STAMMER 


you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
Pee book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ade 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.“ Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
stutterin: ¥ a. sing-song or time beat. Write toda 
The estera Scheel, 2328 Grand Ave., Milw Wis 
















Pat Ree. 

Features— 

The Hook makes them stay put; 

The Reinforcement defies wear; 

The Full Shape insures perfect fit. 
These are CKHART features 
“America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee’’ 

Ask for the Lockhart in the Boys’ Size 

your SCOUT DEALER or write 

L. S. P., Inc., 195 B’way, B’klyn, N. Y. 

The Standard for Military & Sport Wear 


“A powerful portable lamp giving 300 Candle 
Power white light. Just what the camper 
needs Safe, reliable, economical Abso- 
lutely rain, storm and bug proof Burns 
either gasoline or kerosene. No camp com- 
plete without it. Retail price $9.00. Special 
price to Boy Scouts for 30 days—$5.00 post- 
paid. The Best Light Co., 501 East 
Sth St., Canton, Ohio.” 


Wh not spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather. $2 
y I buy hundreds of 








ing butterflies, insects? \ y 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 
outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 2S¢ (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
Prospe 


Mr Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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and then his life will be forfeited, unless he finds 
sanctuary in the Village of the Outcasts and lives 
there wretchedly, cut off for evermore from his 
people. What can he do? It becomes a definite 
thought, as he sees Sungu-the-fool beach his 
canoe at the trading station and go up to the 
white on his veranda. Goes up with false wring- 
ing of the hands and moans of distress. Crying 
that a monster crocodile steals out of the river 
in the night and snatches the babies from the 
sides of the sleeping mothers. Cries for the 
white man to bring his gun, his “death magic,” 
and to kill the crocodile-that-eats-the-babies. 
Moans piteously, and grovels, does Sungu- 
the-fool. Omo hears him all across the river 
so still is the jungle. No sound in all the world 
but the soft ripple of the river through the man- 
grove roots. No sound of pounding of mealies 
in the village. No bleat of goat or cluck of hen, 
for goats and hens are all killed, to satisfy the 
stomachs. Omo sees the white go into his house; 
come out with a rifle. The white looks at the 
magic instrument called barometer, and speaks to 
his headman, a black from the Gold Coast. He 
says, “It’s going to tornado.”” He looks up at 
the sky. But the high mangroves make a wall 
all around. He can see only a patch of sky. He 
says, “There’s rain coming. Take in the veranda 
awning, or it'll be blown away,” he says, but 
Omo does not understand his strange words. 
Omo sees him get into the canoe; sees Sungu- 
the-fool take his carved paddle and drive the 
canoe up the water lane between the walls of 
drooping mangroves. 

Omo rises to his feet. Something within him 
—a force within him urges him to save the white. 
But the force is without any controlling or di- 
recting intelligence. It is nothing more than an 
emotion—a driving emotion. It takes possession 
of Omo; moves him to take the trail of the 
ambush party. He has ample time to reach the 
grove before Sungu, who has to paddle round 
a wide sweep in the river, and then lure his 
victim into the depths of the jungle, back to 
within five hundred feet of the village. It would 
have been easier to have landed the Ombwiri at 
the village, only Di-ibo never took the direct 
course to any end. There were kinks in his 
thinking processes. Anyway, it was too risky to 
bring the white through the village, for if the 
ambush failed he would know where to find his 
enemies. As for Sungu-the-fool, folly must pay 
its own penalty. 

Omo plunges from the yellow sunlight into the 
jungle blackness. He feels the trail with his 
bare feet, till his eyes become used to the dark- 
ness. Presently he sees ahead the moving dark 
shapes of the ambush men. They go single-file, 
pressing close together, muttering charm words. 
They come to the Grove of the Ancestral Spirits. 
The canopying foliage of the mahoganies had 
been cut out, branches lopped. Sunlight streams 
through the tree columns, playing over thousands 


of little images. An image there represents 
Omo’s dead father, and all his fathers and 
mothers before. Omo’s father is not a disrep- 
utable spirit, like the Manu and Abambo and 
Mionde. Omo’s father died in a respectable way, 
of disease, and was given orthodox burial. Di- 


ibo was paid three hens, two calabashes of wild 
honey and a gourd of goats’ milk to conjure the 
dead man’s spirit into the image and give it 
honorable place in the Grove. 

The wizard leads his men across the Grove 
to a trail from the river. He leads the men a 
little way along the trail; out of the light of the 
Grove. Omo creeps close. He feels that some- 
thing terrible is going to happen. He agonizes 
in his heart to know what to do. He thinks per- 
haps he will cry out, after all; cry out, and 
then make haste to the Village of the Outcasts 
and live despised evermore. He does not know 
what he will do. He sees Di-ibo place the twelve 
men, six on each side of the trail, each man 
behind a tree, and then take one side; Tam the 
other. They all talk in low voices. They talk of 
the white’s death magic called gun. If it goes 
off they will all fall dead, they are assured; fall 
dead of the noise it makes. Yea, it is the voice 
of the gun that kills. Di-ibo snarls at their fears; 
tells them to wait till the white is almost past; 
then fall on him behind; all together; fall on 
him and bear him to the ground. Then he, Di- 
ibo, will quickly pluck out his eyes. Pluck out 
the eyes of the Ombwiri in the dark. They 
shiver. The jungle is of a sudden full of strange 
noises. The trees whisper in their tops. Leaves 
fall. It is the stir of a wind. The breeze 
which heralds the storm. Puffs of cool wind 
strike the sweating bodies. But the Ibbidi think 
they are the clammy touches of Abambo. They 
have no stomach at all for this business against 
the Ombwiri. 


Omo glides around the ambush; glides to the 


trail up which Sungu-the-fool will bring the 
white. He sees a light ahead. A moving, mys- 
terious light. Fear grips his heart. The light 


is coming up the trail. It is a lane of light 
coming out of the blackness. It is like a power- 
ful eye. Perhaps it is the Ombwiri giving the 
country the Evil Eye. Suddenly he sees in the 
circle of the light a black shaved head with a tuft 
of hair in the center. The tuft of hair is woven 
with dyed grasses. Omo recognises the head of 
Sungu-the-fool, for none other dresses his hair 
like that. Ugh! Sungu-the-fool. Sungu-the- 
painted-head. Sungu is walking stiffly, in front 


of the light, which Omo now sees comes from a 
gun, which is held by the white and pointed at 
Sungu’s back. Omo recognises the light. It is 
a light which the white fixes on his gun when he 
goes to hunt in the dark jungle. And suddenly 
Omo laughs in his heart. He knows nothing of 
electric torches, but he sees that it is likely to 
upset the plans of Di-ibo’s ambush. Omo sees, 


too, that the white is not trusting Sungu. He 
fears a trap. He is speaking harshly to Sungu; 
speaking in the dialect. He tells Sungu that 


crocodiles do not crawl so far out of the river. 
Sungu whines that that is the way of this 
crocodile, or how could he get to the village un- 
seen and steal the babies? The white says that 
he thinks Sungu is telling a lie. But he says 
he is going to see the adventure through. He 
tells Sungu that if there is treachery he will 
shoot him. Sungu trembles. They go on, They 
come near the ambush. 

Omo’s heart beats like a big drum. He wants 
to call out to the white. Wants to cry warning. 
He glides out of the trail, stands and lets Sungu 
and the white pass. He thinks, the white cannot 
make his death magic against the men in ambush 
because he does not know they are there. He 
may kill Sungu, but the others will be on him 
and bear him down before he is aware of their 
presense. Di-ibo’s invisible magic is perhaps 
more powerful than the white’s magic light. 
These simple thoughts anguish him with fear 
again. They are close to the ambush now. A 
few more steps and it will be too late to save 
the white. 

All at once Sungu cries out that he has ter- 
rible pains in the stomach. Falls down and cries 
out that he can go no farther. Lies there, hold- 
ing his stomach with one hand, and points ahead 
with the other, saying there, just ahead, the 
monster crocodile sleeps. The white man stops, 
and says mockingly, ‘Tell me the crocodile sleeps 
in the tree tops. Tell me it sings like a night- 
ingale, perched on a twig in the tree tops. You 
rascal. What is your game?” He says it in his 
own tongue, and then he puts it in the dialect, 
in a way. Sungu groans, and says he tells the 
truth; and the name of his baby that the beast 
devoured was Olali. It was a girl baby, three 
moons old. Oh, Sungu-the-fool earned the name 
of Sungu-the-liar. He had tracked the crocodile 
to the jungle, to that place he was pointing at 
just ahead. If the Ombwiri was quick he would 
find Sungu’s baby girl in the crocodile. The 
white asks Sungu why he calls him Ombwiri, and 
Sungu is silent. Then the white throws his 
magic light where Sungu had pointed. The white 
makes the light appear just where he wills it to 
appear, now here, now there, right and left, in 
front and all around. Sometimes he causes it to 
stop, and Omo, creeping up behind the white, sees 
the light fall on a black arm that shows around 
a tree trunk, and now of a bit of Di-ibo’s feather 
cloak, now on a string of crocodile teeth around 
an ankle, which he recognises as belonging to 
Tam-the-dandy. Oh, the white’s magic light is 
more powerful than the wizard’s invisible magic. 
Omo’s heart is suddenly light. The ambush is 
discovered. 

“Come out, you rascals!” cries the white. 
“Come out and show yourselves. What are you 
lurking there for? What’s this all about, any- 
way?” he cries in his own tongue, ere he re- 
members that they cannot understand him. So 
he commands them in the dialect. Calls Di-ibo; 
calls angrily to Di-ibo to stand forth. Kicks the 
grovelling Sungu to his feet. Spies out with his 
light a man here, a man there, and orders him 
to stand out. Gets them together, like frightened 
sheep. Turns suddenly and sees Omo. “What, 
you, too!” he cries in sad surprise. ‘‘You whose 
hurts I cured! You lie in wait with others to 
kill me!” He throws the light on Omo’s face. 
Then he puts the light on the faces of the others, 
one by one, and then back he brings it to Omo, 
as if comparing the expressions. It seems to 
Omo that the white man is looking right down 


into his heart; reading all his feelings and 
thoughts. Perhaps Omo is right. He wants to 
tell the white all about it, but he cannot find 


the words. Now Di-ibo and Tam and the twelve 
men go down on their knees and put their faces 
to the ground. Hump there like fighting cats, 
only there is no fight in them. They cry to 
the Ombwiri to spare them. The white makes 
nothing of it. Why did they call him Ombwiri? 
What is Ombwiri? He looks around, sees that 
they are close to the Grove of the Ancestral 
Spirits, and comes to the conclusion that the 
blacks have got him mixed up in their super- 
stitions. 

A roar of thunder startles them. It rever- 
berates around the jungle, multiplying into a 
thousand echoes. 

The rains! The rains! The rains are come! 

The Ombwiri favors the Ibbidi. He sends them 
the rains. They get on their feet. Di-ibo speaks 
big words. Tells the white he is “Big Ombwiri.” 
They make an escort on either side of him. 
Chaunt him to their village. And he laughs. 
But all the time he means to get behind it all. 
When they come to the huts he takes Omo to the 
beach, has him get his canoe and paddle him 
over to the trading station. And Di-ibo and 
King Bilibilibo and all the people acclaim Omo. 
Yea, Omo-the-hunter is the friend of the Big 
Ombwiri. He will make peace between the 
Ombwiri and the Ibbidi. All acclaim Omo, all 
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Here is a drum that’s a “peach” 
for boy scout work and will also help de- 


velop your talent. 
Play for popularity and profit. $8 00 
Look at the price !—Special offer ° 
Order your drum from this ad _ today. 
Examine and judge for yourself. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction or your money 
ack. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1615 No. Lincoln St., 


Chicago, Ill 



































Celebrate ‘4th of July’? 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


of FIREWORKS OM $2 Sent pa 














BOYS! this outfit is pre- 
pared especially to enable 
you to celebrate a real 4th 
of July. This wonderful as- 
sortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all requirements 
of law governing sale of fireworks. 
Consists of 2 large 4%-ft. paper 
balloons, 5 packs fire-crackers, 2 
colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12 Bang Sal- 
utes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 
colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 40 
sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
crazy crackers sticks and punk. All complete in a 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality _and 
price. Express is slow so order now—don’t wait. Fire- 
works cannot be mailed. Name your express office. 
We ship same day. Our booklet of celebration goods 
free; send for it also. 

BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. 


co. 
1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hereé the catch 


ihe poundso’ fight- 
in’ black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORENO—“‘greatest fish-get- 
ter’? made. Send for 


“Fishing— 
WhatBaitsand When” 


our new book. Tells what baits for 
what fish. Gives expert fishing deta. 
Every angler wants it. Sent F aa 
A postal gets it. 


HERES THE BAIT. 



















SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
5512 High St... South Bend, Ind... 











Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGAPRHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 








CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 













send for “‘Book of Pointers.’’Sent FREE 
vi RNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 
GET YOUR 
SUNWATCH 
COST FREE 


This wonderful Sun- 
watch made by the well 
known Ansonia Clock 
Company is known as 
“the tickless time- 
Piece.”” It’s a sundial, 
watch and compass all 
in one and so ingen- 
jously designed that its 
beautifully finished 
brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels 
or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, 
’ would like 
every Scout have one. 

Given for selling only 
two NEW yearly Boys’ 
Life subscriptions (to- 
tal remittance $4.00) 
or sent for sending one 
NEW yearly subscrip- 
tion (not your own) 
and 35c (total remit- 
tance $2.35.) 








BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 
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except Tam, who goes to the hut of his parents, 
sits on his heels in a corner and wishes Omo 
every evil a savage can think of. Gnashes his 
teeth; curses Omo. Cannot think how it comes 
about that he, Tam-the-orator, is set aside and all 
the acclaim given to that boob Omo, who never 
has anything to say. A bushman. Tam curses 
Omo. Wishes that the white will eat him up. 


OR that matter Omo himself is a little afraid. 
What can the white want of him? he asks 
himself as he drives his canoe over the river. 
Over the boiling river, now. Whipped into white- 
caps by the hurricane wind. The tornado is on 
them all of a sudden. The sky is inky black; 
riven with streaks of lightning. A thousand furies 
howl. The skies open and the rain hisses through 
the air. The tall mangroves sway and bend and 
straighten in angry jerks. The months of stag- 
nation are over. Thunder, lightning, wind, rain! 
The world is full of evil. Yes, but now the 
yams will grow. 

Omo beaches the canoe and follows the white 
up to his house. The white bids him enter; 
makes him at ease; sits down and begins to 
coax from Omo what it was all about. What is 
Ombwiri? In his heart Omo knows perfectly 
what it is all about. But he cannot find words 
for it, not easily. And the white man does not 


very well understand the dialect. Then, too, 
Omo is shy about telling the white all about the 
spirits of blackman’s country. He does not like 
to speak about such things to a stranger. They 
are sacred. The white is very patient. He 
coaxes; puts this and that together—about the 
failure of the rains, the empty granaries; hears 
Omo tell of the palaver. The trader can hardly 


keep his face straight. But he manages to 
somehow. He does not want to hurt the feel- 
ings of this very serious young savage. But 


when Omo tel!s of Tam’s notions about whites- 
the trader nearly has a fit. 

.“Thinks I’m a Spirit of the Sea; an Ombwiri 
of the Big Water,” he echoes between bursts of 
laughter. ‘Says I cannot live long on land, does 
Tam-the-moody. Well, well, well! I’m a kind 
of big fish, I suppose. A man mermaid, eh? 
And the rascal Di-ibo was going to put out my 
eyes. Good Lord!” cries the white, not so much 
to Omo as voicing his astonishment. 

But he cannot be angry. What was the use 
of being angry with ignorance. He tells Omo he 
will keep him a few days. He wants Omo to 
see him eat and drink and take off his clothes 
and go to bed, and do all the things a human 
being does. Then Omo will tell the Ibbidi. Aye, 
it will be a good thing to have Omo for a go- 
between with the Ibbidi. 





— 








What the Fellows Are Saving 


(Concluded from page 24) 

















He was not considered the best in the school, 
but he was one of the best. He staggered as 
he faced the straight-away for his first leap. 

“Take him out!” yelled someone from the 
stands. 

He showed his teeth in a sort of inhuman 
snarl and started for the white strip of timber 
across the ground, that was the take-off. 

“Drake! Drake! Drake!’ came the cry from 
the bleachers. 


OR some time they had been cheering him 

—cheering his game fight against his handi- 
cap, against the deep chested, swift running con- 
tenders for the Red and Black. 

“Drake! Drake! Drake!” 

As the meet had progressed, the cry had come 
more frequently, with more abandon. More 
than once he had helped snatch victory from 
defeat. Public opinion was forming behind him. 

“Drake! Drakei Drake!’ 

But now his legs had lost their elasticity, his 
muscles were dead—his body exhausted. The 
jump was a poor one. 

“Good boy, Drake,” 
he had failed. 

A smile, breaking through pain, curved his 
lips. It was good—that voice of courage, coming 
whole-heartedly from one who would give him 
praise. 

Each contestant had three jumps. The score 
was forty-six to forty-five, the margin favoring 


called someone, although 


the Academy. To win, however, they would 
have to gain first place in the jump. Otherwise, 
the best they could do would be to tie. First 


ccunted five points, second place three 
points, third place, ene point. 

At his second jump, Dudley, dizzy with pain, 
seeing through a miasma that caused the earth 
and the white streak of the take-off to reel be- 
fore him, missed his footing as he sprang, and 
fell, striking on his injured side, raking it clean 
again, opening it up, filling it with bloody dirt. 
He lay where he had fallen. Two or three 
hastened to pick him up. Someone threw water 
in his face. He felt better. 

“Take him out,” yelled the voice 
stands—“‘take him out!” 

“Better take their advice,” 
tain. 

Dudley looked at him. 


place 


from the 


suggested the cap- 


“No,” he said. 

The single word contained a world of mean- 
ing. Everyone knew by this time how the fall 
of the week before had half paralyzed him, 
completely incapacitating him—how false had 
been the charge, started by a revengeful member 
of the visiting team, laid against him. They 
knew how he was running to-day against the 
doctor’s orders, with what desperateness he had 
striven to pile up points, to bear the colors of 
the Maroon to victory. 

“Drake! Drake! Rah-Drake!” 

It was the cry that greeted him as he got 
unsteadily to his feet. 

“Drake! Drake! Gritty Drake!” 

ND in the very midst of the excitement a 

red and black warrior hurled himself 
through space end stripped off a record mark. 
It looked as though the day were lost. No 
maroon man equalled it. Their best fell short. 
Once more, amid a prcefound, portentous silence, 
Gritty Drake took the mark. 

The skin was drawn tight over his colorless 
cheek-bones, his eyes seemed to start from his 
head, his teeth showed between lips that had 
something of an animal snarl—that same _ in- 
human snarl with which he had greeted the cry 
to take him out. 

He flashed down the speedway like an arrow 
from a bow, his steel spikes caught at the take- 
off, he launcned himself—high in air, his legs 
doubled ahead of him, far out he went. High 
and far—farther, and the earth spurted about 
him as he stretched his spiked shoes to meet it, 
flinging himself forward beyond the mark. 

A loud, surging, incoherent, broken cry! It 
sprang from a thousand brazen throats—and 
died as it sprang. Gritty Drake lay in a crum- 
pled heap where he had heaved himself in the 
last tremendous effort for victory. 

Days passed—days of delirium in which he 
lived again with all its ups and downs, its ins 
and outs, the hard-won triumph over Morrisville 
—the unjust accusation that had hung over him, 
the heart-breaking, close-margin races, the final 
mad leap for victory or defeat. Then he opened 
his eyes, and in them shone a sane, clear light 
once more. 


“Good morning, captain,” greeted his room- 





(Continued from page 46) 
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I am intensely interested in the movement and 
I trust that by the next annual meeting your 
number will have doubled. Ww C. Senovn, 

aha: Pennsylvania. 
* om * 

Permit me to congratulate the four hundred 
thousand Boy Scouts of America on the splendid 
success which has crowned the efforts of the 
devoted men who have given of their time and 
energy and ability to the great work .of character 
building among the boys of the nation. 

tex J. GrossBEck, 
Governor, Michigan. 
* * * * 

I congratulate you most heartily upon the 
wonderful growth of the Boy Scout movement. 
I am proud to be a member of your organization. 
It is the most useful movement for boys that 


this generation has seen. 
8 y Henry J. Aten, 


Governor, Kansas. 
* * * 

It was my pleasure to give: public evidence of 
my interest in the character building of the 
Scout movement in subscribing to the Scout oath. 
I felt that such act was none other than giving 
expression to my personal feeling and conduct 


1922 


from the days of my own youth. It is therefore 
a privilege to me to have the confidence of the 
boys who in the future will become the leaders 
and teachers of our states and nation. Great 
opportunities have come and will come to these 
boys—opportunities which their fathers met as 
the frontiersmen of America, and whose example 
these boys may well emulate under our modern 
civilization. We haven’t the territorial frontiers, 
but we have the frontiers of civilization, and no 
doubt will always have them; and it is a splendid 
thing for young men to be prepared to meet the 
great problems confronting them. 
Joun J. Brarne, 
Governor, Wisconsin. 
* * * * 


I am very deeply interested in the Boy Scout , \ 


movement and am taking an active interest in’ 
the developinent of our Boy Scout organizations 
throughout Virginia. The organization furnishes 
a splendid opportunity for the development of 
our young manhood, and it is my hope that every 
eligible boy in Virginia will become a member 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

E. Lee Trinkte, 

Governor, Virginia. 

(Continued on page 55) ~* 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


W. LDOUGLA 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


TT STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE pose 
AT THE FACTORY 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


AGA 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 











S SHOES 


est paid, skilled shoemakers, all 


money can buy. 


than you can buy elsewhere. 


INST 


one small retail profit. 


ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct w.) Dougias Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 


$7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & 5600 


‘WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 








worke 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 








paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 





President 
138 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





a raha arava te atarat: 


rare ae as ee oe a a a ee ee 


whose feats of 

strength have 

never been 
equal 


AYE aI a 


GFORT | 


OH BOY—WHAT A MUSCLE! 
In a few years you wil: be a man, with a man’s re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in the world. You want 


to be a STRO 


NG 
MAKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE. You want 


man, physically and mentally, and 


to 


get a job, when you finish school, that will give you a 
chance to advance, to make money and win a position 


that will make you respected by your fellow men. 


You won’t be able to do it, if you are puny, weak, 


ailing, 
less you wake up and take steps right off to 


a tag ender among your comrades NOW, un- 


MAKE YOURSELF STRONG AND MAGNETIC 
You can do it, whatever your condition is now, and no matter what brought you to it. 
You can build up your muscles and your mind. You can rid yourself of any other ail- 
ment that is holding you back. You can break away from bad habits that have got a 
grip on you and which are ruining all your chances of success in life. YOU CAN DO 


IT, just as thousands of other men and 
BECOM 


boys are doing it every day, and 


A RED-BLOODED, TWO-FISTED MAN 


I know what I am talking about. 
man in the world by practising Strongfortism. I am 


Look at my picture. 


I made myself the strongest 
teaching my system to pupils in 


every part of the world. I am showing weak, sickly boys and men how to become well 
and strong; how to develop their muscles; how to strengthen their vital organs; how 
to increase their will power; how to overcome evil habits—how to acquire the pep 
and power and punch that will make them leaders of their fellows in any walk of life. 


What I have done and am doing for THEM 


follow my directions for a few months. I GUA 


I can and will do for YOU, if you wil) 
RANTEE iT. 


and show you how you 


TF 1 t Strongfort 
SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK can eet the’ great benefits of fem it efoniem interfering in any way 


with your usual oc No icine of any ki 


ti tus req aired. 
fPFou like Send today for the book, It’s call 


il you @ copy 


to buy and take. No comotionted 


ten 
- ractice Strongfortism ps the privacy of your own bedroo 
te DB cd Pr. droo: 


and Conservation of H Health, 


Stren; jenta ev? It writ tell you secrets of Mature 3 you robably never knew before. 
}rS FF Finite. SEND 2 FOR I IT TODAY. Enclose a 10c piece (one dime) 
once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Healt, Ay a 
Dept. 820, New: 


or packing and postage and 








Real U.S, A. pyramidal tent, made of 12 oz, 


canvas, 16 ft. x16 nt. 
pich side walls. 
h tent has 6 Pa hig! 


11 ft. high in center, 3 ft, 
ware feet of floor space. 
— with double flaps, 


Top of tent is equi | with canvas ventilator 
hood, = hich is — in cold weather for stove flue, 


been thi 
bo Ly A tn class menaicien. 
ee raeans 115 ade 
guaran or ev 
ally cost_Gov’t over 








Send M.O. 





of $14.85 F.0.B. Atlanta, i 
QO. or cash with order. 


iC STORES 











No. B. O-1. A 





Balls. 
Manufacturer. 


ORNAMENTAL TOY MFG. CO. 





Pat. applied for. 


THE MOST INTERESTING OF GAMES 


Rowling Aiey ‘on suns emt of the Take 


Will not break. Lasts a life-time. 
Made of Wood and Metal. Painted 
red. Very attractive. Size 5% x 
22% inches. Fully equipped — 
a set of Metal Pins and Ste 


For only $1.00 each. Sent by Prepaid Parcels-Post for lec extra. 


Write for our free Circulars, 


Dept. A. 


TO BE PLAYED AT HOME, BY CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS 


No. B. O-2. A Box Ball Alley 
Pat. applied for. 





Buy direct from the 


Mount Vernon, New York 

















Hy 
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Boys Life Special Otters 





HE regular price of “BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
is $2.00 a year, but as a Special Intro- 


Offer No. 


8 Months for Only $190 





ductory Offer you may have 8 monthly 
issues of this great magazine, straight , 
from National Headquarters, for $1.00. 
That amounts to only a few pennies a 


week! This offer is for prompt action. 











Newsstand Value 


(8 copies)—$1.60 


YOU SAVE 60 CENTS 














years of life in the out-of-doors. 
from the pen of the famous Jack London. 


ROOSEVELT 
BOY SCOUTS CALENDAR 


Extravs from levers om! a 
Taredire Roonevett oe Bey Sows A Ameren 


BOY SCOUTS. | wont you to cow 
fn the ome of life nyse eh 


through pages of popular science magazines, 


fe @ frtalege of be dom nat perform = 7 
You cam’ wma of yon. pes the a page of popular science notes each month. 
petctbeges off a Fem Scot of ott stan exit 
tend dhs) do ary of the work 
Monee Mann 
EEE IO 


kind of Scouting information is set forth. 


are able to get just the information they need. 


EVER PUBLISHED. 














FOR THE WIRELESS ENTHUSIAST—Major J. Andrew White, Presi- 
dent of the National Amateur Wireless Association, writes a page of 
radio news every month. This is the biggest radio feature in the country 
for boys and is the latest up-to-the-minute wireless “‘dope.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE SCOUTING—For the boys who love to browse 
BOYS’ LIFE has arranged 
with Francis A. Collins, the well-known popular science writer, to write 


A BIG SCOUTING SECTION—A larger and more important Scouting 
Section las been developed for BOYS’ LIFE in which every conceivable 
As a special feature Dan Beard 
is conducting a question and answer department through which scouts 


Added to these big features will be all the Short Stories by favorite 
authors, pictures by world-renowned artists, Regular Departments, Con- 
tests, etc.—All combining to make THE BEST ISSUES OF BOYS’ LIFE 


Headliners Coming in Next 8 Months 


“THE BLACK WOLF PACK,” by DAN BEARD—We have induced 
that great old Scout, Dan Beard, to write a real fiction story around the 
thousand and one hair-raising adventures he has had in his seventy-one 
It is as stirring as any tale that ever came 





a 
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BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 





Biggest of All, ‘‘ Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout,” Stewart Edward 
White’s Great Serial, continues through 1922 














Offer No. 
DIARY or CALENDAR 


COST FREE 


with 
12 Months for $2.00 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send to (Scout’s name) cesessceeceeess 
PRINT PLAINLY 


PRINT PLAINLY 


Enclosed find $2.00 for BOYS’ LIFE and The 
Roosevelt Calendar 


Enclosed find $2.00 for BOYS’ LIFE and Diary 
Enclosed find $1.00 for BOYS’ LIFE 8 months 
Enclosed find 20c. (two dimes) for specimen copy 


Take your 
choice, enclose 
correct remit- 
tance and put 

in square 
chosen. 


OOOO 





id you sign up right now, at once, to 
make BOYS’ LIFE your “buddy” 
for the full 12 months, you may have 
your choice of either the NEW 1922 
BOY SCOUT DIARY (256 pages) 
OR the ROOSEVELT CALENDAR, 
while they last, with BOYS’ LIFE, for 
the regular price of $2.00 for the twelve 
issues. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


"Talking Baseball 





(Concluded pm oe page 6) 





a nine inning contest of real importance. 

“But a man does not have to become a per- 
fect baseball machine to play the game or to get 
real fun out of it either. In the end it is the 
sport of it all that counts, and the big fine thing 
that a man really gets out of baseball or all 
athletics is the desire to play hard and clean, 
and above all fair. Of course, there are the pro- 
fessionals who have still another object; the 
money that they get out of it. But money is 
never a real object to the right sort of a chap. 
He’ll play just as hard, or harder, for the sake 
of the sport than he will for the dollars that are 
in it. Indeed, the fellow who goes into athletics 
for the money he can get out of it is never go- 
ing to get very far, and the money that he does 
get isn’t going to be the easy money that it may 
appear to be from the point of view of the 
outsider. 

“In my opinion, the chap who has had the 
privilege of a college education and college 
training owes more to the world; has more to 
give to his fellow men than just baseball exhibi- 
tions. He has numberless fields open to him 
where he can make his efforts count for more 
than they would on the baseball diamond. Leave 
professional ball for the fellows to whom base- 
ball playing represents the biggest thing in life.” 











N the rush and hurry of our American life 
an. astounding number of accidents occur 


which could readily be prevented. In a single 
year there are more than 3,000,000 accidents 
which cause the loss of one day’s work, more 
than 500,000 accidents causing a loss of four 
weeks’ work and some 25,000 accidents which 
prove fatal. A large proportion of these acci- 
dents can be prevented by exercising more care 
in our daily work and by using safety devices. 
It is astounding to learn for instance that more 
than 12,000 people are killed every twelve 
months in automobile accidents. It is estimated 
that the accidents which occur in our industries 
alone cause a loss annually of more than 300,000,- 
000 working days, which means a loss to the 
country of nearly a billion dollars. American in- 
genuity should be directed to preventing a loss 
of life which regularly equals that of a great war. 


Reap Witn Tuer Ears 

N ingenious French electrical device has 

made it possible for blind people to actually 
read from a printed page by means of their ears. 
To translate printing into sound a thin beam of 
light is projected in turn upon each letter. The 
beam is then broken up into five smaller beams, 
which correspond to five musical notes. Each 
letter is made to give a different sound which is 
heard in the receiver. Since every letter thus 
produces a different sound the receiver enables 
the blind man to distinguish as many. sounds as 
there are letters in the alphabet. With practice 
the ear soon becomes so familiar with the differ- 
ent sounds that they can be read with amazing 
rapidity. 




















A= investigation of the State of Con- 
necticut would seem to disprove the theory 
that there is a large number of accidents 
to users of bicycles on the streets and _ high- 
ways of the nation. There perhaps are as many 
bicycles in Connecticut as in any other area of 
equal size. The figures compiled by the Motor 
Vehicle Department of Connecticut show a total 
registration of 124,000 motor vehicles and the 
number of bicycles ridden is estimated at 60,000. 
According to official statistics, the ratio of the 
number of bicycles per one fatality to operator is: 
PD. <i cnc ackadicenas koa e cee-aciees one in 6000 
Motor Vehicles, passenger cars..... one in 6299 
Motor Vehicles, commercial cars....one in 6003 

Ratio® per number of vehicles per one fatality 
to occupants, operators, passengers, one in 1495, 

These statistics show that few accidents occur 
to riders between the ages of ten and eighteen. 

In fact, records show only three in one year. 

Here are some rules to observe to avoid bike 
accidents: 

1. The bicycle is a vehicle and therefore entitled 
to the same rights and privileges on the high- 
ways enjoyed by horse-drawn vehicles or 
automobiles. 

2. Observe the laws governing the use of high- 
ways. 

3. Never ride on the wrong side of the road. 

4. Do not “hitch on” to a vehicle. 

5. Equip your bicycle with a bell or other warn- 
ing device. 

6. Use lamps at night for your own protection. 


May 
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THE 
\MARVEL/ or WirELEsS 


If you live within 30 miles of a 
broadcasting station, you can bring the 
radio entertainments of speech and 
music right into your own home with 
a nationally famous Marvel. The set 
comes complete including single tele- 
phone headset, and complete aerial 
equipment consisting of aerial and 
ground wire, lightning switch, insula- 
tors, ground clamp and complete sim- 
ple instructions for $15.00 and no addi- 
tional parts are needed. 


If your dealer is not supplied, send 
check or money order for immediate 
shipment from our stock. 


Built by the same engineering skill 
that designed radio apparatus now used 
by the United States Navy. 


$1.50 will bring you an interesting 
beginners book on wireless—150 pages. 
150 illustrations. 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“(Ask any Marvel owner”’ 


$15.00 COMPLETE 




















Catalogue 


HIS FREE catalogue tells you the kind of 

a Wireless Telephone to own, so. that you 
receive in your own home all the latest news, 
music, church services, lectures—everything 
broadcasted throughout the United States. 
Every home will soon have a wireless tele- 
phone outfit. We now offer complete outfits 
from $15 up. 
Everyone interested in radio should see our low 
prices on parts and accessories. Write for this book. 
Learn about the miracle invention of the age. 
Easy to install, as simple to operate as a regular 
telephone. 

One copy of this booklet is yours, free. 
Write for your copy. 


Address Dept. R-8 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul 











MAKE A RADIO SET 


OUR PROPOSITION IS UNIQUE 


You are the manufacturer. 

We furnish raw materials (not finished 
arts), and real drawings and instructions. 
Yon do not have to go out to buy another 
single thing. Our design is entirely dif- 
ferent from anything else on the market. 
It was developed with the sole object of 
making it possible for a boy to completely 
construct a good set with the simple home 
tools at his command. 

The cost is a fraction of what you would 
pay for a ready made set. 

Send for full particulars to 


ADVANCE RADIO COMPANY 


Suite 339, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 














WIRELESS BULLETIN 
10¢ stamps or coin brings up- 
to-date wireless bulletin with 
latest developments in wire- 
less telephone and telegraph. 
Complete wireless hook-ups. 
THE KUEBLER RADIO CO. 
148 Boody Bidg..Totedo,0. 























Class Rings @Pins 
Catalog g 6 be ae New Designs 
C.K.GROUSE CO. 


46 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 
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(Concluded form page 30) 
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BAKELITE 
Figure. 1 
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supplies as a side line. If you cannot obtain 
them in your city write to the author and he 
will furnish you with a reliable concern’s address. 


T= first thing to do is to bore the holes. 
Eight holes are required for the binding 
posts. These are drilled directly opposite each 
other on the panel in pairs so as to look neat 
when completed. In the upper center near the 
top a large hole is cut so that the audion socket 
passes through the bakelite piece. The best way 
to drill this hole is to cut several small holes 
near together around the circle previously drawn 
to the size of the socket piece and then use a 
round file to finish the job. The socket is made 
fast to the bakelite piece with small screws and 
nuts. The audion sockets are so varied in their 
types that nothing much can be said offhand 
about the best way to secure them. The 
constructor will have to use his best judgment 
in doing this with the particular type of socket 
he obtains from the radio supply house. 

Directly below this at the bottom center, a 
hole is drilled to permit the shaft of the rheostat 
to pass through so that the handle for adjust- 
ing same will be on the outside of the panel 
while the resistance wire unit remains secured 
behind the panel. These instruments vary, too, 
in their design; however, they are all built for 
the same use and outside of mounting them 
differently they are all about as good as you 
can obtain for this purpose. 


CONNECTIONS 


In drawing No. 1 the binding posts are num- 
bered so that when you are asked to refer to 




















Figure 2 
figure No. 2 you will be able to trace the con- 


nections. Binding posts one and two are termed 
the “Input” circuit. These two posts connect 
to the receiving or tuning apparatus; for in- 
stance, the loose coupler described in the Decem- 
ber, 1920 issue of this magazine. Binding posts 
3 and 4 are brought to the “A” battery which 
is for the lighting of the filament of the audion 
detector tube. This is a 61 volt battery. Posts 
5 and 6 are brought to what are known as the 
“B” batteries. They are connected to the plate 
of the audion through post 5 to the socket con- 
tact piece marked P. These batteries must range 
from 20 to 60 volts; however, two “bricks” of 
them measuring 22.5 volts each will do. These 
can be purchased from any radio supply house. 
Binding posts 7 and 8 are connected to the 
telephone receivers which the operator wears on 
his head. This completes the connections cf the 
audion control panel. 


MOUNTING THE PANEL 


I will leave this to the constructor. The panel 
can be supported by small angle irons made 
from ™% inch brass pieces, or a box can be built 
to fit around the bakelite piece so that its face 
fits flush with the edges of the box. This can 
be done by placing small wood lugs inside the 
wood box at the corners and after drilling holes 
through the bakelite panel at each end screw 
same to the small wood pieces provided for that 
purpose. The next article will describe some 
circuits which can be employed with the audion 
and receiving apparatus, a switching arrange- 
ment which permits any circuit known to the 
radio fraternity. 











No organized movement is giving practical 
demonstration that is more convincing along this 
line than the work of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The value of the splendid influence of this 
organization upon our citizens in the making is 
immeasurable. To those high-minded. unselfish 
and truly patriotic men who have voluntarily 
assumed the responsibility of directing the minds 
of the boys of America to the end that America’s 
ideals may be preserved to future generations 
of Americans, our Nation owes a debt of 
gratitude. Warren T. McCray, 

Governor, Indiana. 
* * * 

The extension of the Boy Scout movement 
into every community is most desirable in this 
period of our national life when efforts are being 
made to teach our youthful citizens distrust of 
church, home and government. The true Boy 
Scout is a cure for the menace and it is my 
earnest wish that the twelfth annual meeting of 
the National Council may be fruitful of the best 
results. E. F. Morean, 

Governor, West Virginia. 
* * * * 
Greeting to the boys from a tenderfoot scout. 
A. A. Taytor, 


Governor, Tennessee. 
* 


May the spirit of the American forefathers, 


those who conquered the wilderness and the sav- 
age and who in a new land gave to the world a 
government of, for, and by the people, be with 
their sons, the Boy Scouts of America. 
Epwin P. Morrow, 
Governor, Kentucky. 
* * * * 

I am greatly interested in the work of your 
organization, and wish to express my whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic approval of it. It is a 
great thing for the boys. You may rest assured 
that in this State it shall have every aid and 
support the State government may be able to 
give it, and that the present Governor of Georgia 


wishes for it continued and increasing success 
throughout the nation. 

Tuomas W. Harpwick, 
Governor, Georgia. 
o 


* * 


Idaho sends greetings to the twelfth annual 
meeting. We are proud of the progress made 
by the Scout organization, of the better men it 
is turning out, of the high ideals it holds in 
daily practice. May the movement grow and wax 
stronger, as it so richly deserves. 

D. W. Davis, 
Governor, Idaho. 
* * * 

Cordial greetings to the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America now assembled in 
Chicago and success in the splendid work you 
are doing. Perctvat P. Baxter, 

Governor, Maine. 
* * * * 

I hope the Boy Scout movement will continue 
to grow. 

By inducing boys to live up to the high ideals 
in the Scout Oath and Law you have done more 
for the boys of America than any other organi- 
zation I know of. J. A. O. Prevus, 

Governor, Minnesota. 
* * 
The movement should interest every citizen 
of the country and deserves hearty support. 
Cuanvinc Cox, 
Governor, Massachusetts. 
* * * - 

I am pleased to have had the privilege of be- 
coming a tenderfoot in the Boy Scout move- 
ment, because I feel that the ideals and pur- 
poses of the movement will help you build the 
finest type of citizenship and will do much 
toward making the future American citizens 
healthy, wholesome, and loyal. 

R. A. Nestos, 
Governor, North Dakota. 
* * * * 


The Boy Scouts of America have accomplished 














Fletco Wireless 
Receiving Set 
Only $14.00 

















| kr tale ne complete. Double 
slide tuning coil, 2000-ohm 
double ear-phones, 100 feet of cop- 
per aerial wire, 15 feet of insulated 
interior wire, and porcelain insula- 
tors. No batteries are required. 

It is all ready to set up anywhere, 
at home or in camp. 

The price of the receiving set alone, 
without the ear-phones and aerial, 
is only $6. 

The Fletco has a wave length ranve 
from 150 to 1500 meters. It will 
receive wireless telephone messages 
and concerts within 50 miles, and 
telegraph signals up to several hun- 
dred miles. 


Take It With You to Camp 


The Fletco is a wireless set you can 
carry in a small bag and set up any- 
where quickly. Just the thing to 
take with you to camp. We will 
send your set to you promptly and 
postpaid on receipt of your order. 
Send check or P. O. money order, 
and direct your letter to 


Rapio DEPARTMENT 


FLETCHER ELECTRIC CO. 
34 West 36th Street New York 
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Easy and Economical 


a Burp your wireless station. 
‘9 on the ABC sectional sys- 
tem. Start with just the first 
UNIT—(a complete receiving 
' outfit in itself) Whenever you 
i wish, add other ABC UNITS 
—just like a sectional bookcase 
—without discarding a thing! 





Ask your radio or electrical 
dealer about this exclusive fea- 
ture of ABC UNITS. 

















; JEWETT Mec. Corp. 


Canadian Pacific Building 
, New York 

















10c. CHARGES RADIO ‘A & B’ Batteries 


FROM A_LAMPSOCKET, At Home With an F-F BATTERY 

which is » Full Wave Rectifier for 105-125 Volt 60 Cycle A. C. and Your 

Station will never be closed because of a discharged Battery. You know what it is 

to have your friends call to “Listen-in” and find Your Battery Dead. F-F Battery 

Boosters are Comonlete, pact, Portable, Automatic Charging Units. Infusible 
J > 
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‘ow desire C. O. Order Now or 

ite Immedia' f E 
CHARGING SERVICE Sis lenihe i, EREE poste 
WIRELESS ROTARY RECTIFIER 37-B. 
THE FRANCE MFG. CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Canadian Representative: Battery Service & Sales Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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OBEY the LAW 


Celebrate Without Powder 
BETHLEHEM 


“BIG-BANG" 


SAFETY CANNON 


Safe and Sane 
No Matches 
No Powder 










Harmless as a Pop-gun 


“B1IG-BANG” has all the Glamour, the Flash 
and the Boom that appeals so strongly to the 
heart of the boy with the absolute safety de- 


manded by the most exacting parent. Used in 
the house or anywhere in Military Games, 
Celebrating and Saluting. 
SAFE and SANE—<An overcharge means only a 
smaller report. Even a lighted match will not 
ignite the Bangsite in the ammunition case. 
The cannon will neither set fire to tissue paper 
nor burn the skin. 
COST OF OPERATION—very little. The can- 
non may be fired 100 times for a few cents. 
Open the breech—fill the charging measure 
from the ammunition case—slam the breech shut 
—touch the igniter—it’s off with a “BANG.” 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
Order It Today— ply you, send Money Order 
or Check and a “BIG-BANG” cannon with a 
supply of Bangsite (ammunition) will be sent to 
you prepaid in U. S. A. together with complete 
descriptive matter and directions, 
The ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON are mounted 
on large red metal wheels: 


Model i6F, Length 23 inches, - - $5.00 
(Boys, she’s a beauty) 

Model (iF, Length 16 inches, - - $3.50 

Model 7F, Length (0 inches, - - $1.75 


The DEFENSE CANNON are mounted 
on black enamel steel bases: 

Model 11D, Length 12 inches, - - $2.50 
Model 7D, Length 9 inches, - - $1.25 
EXTRA SUPPLIES: 

Bangsite (ammunition) per can. . . $.15 
Spark Plug (igniter) = = * 4.6 6 $ .10 


LARGEST CANNON-LOUDEST NOISE 
CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 


Our Guarantee If the cannon is not entire- 


ly satisfactory, return it at 
once and your money will be refunded without 
question 



































two things, they have helped their Country and 
in doing so, they have helped themselves. Let 
me give them a suggestion that may be worked 
in groups or individually. Every day, think up 
some one good deed or piece of work that is 
disagreeable, and then do it. This is not an 
experiment, but has been tried and found to be 
a winner. 
Everett J. Lake, 
Governor, Connecticut. 
* * * 
Boy Scouts that I am delighted 
one of them and if they will 
Law they cannot be false to 
country or the hopes of us all. 
Emmet D. Boy te, 


Please tell the 
to count myself 
obey the Scout 
themselves, their 


Governor, Nevada. 
* * * * 
May the Boy Scout movement continue to 
spread and may its ideals take firm hold upon 


the youth of our land. 
Tuos. C. McCrag, 
Governor, Arkansas. 
. * + * 

I know of no contribution to the future citi- 
zenship of America more effective or more con- 
structive than the work which those who lead 
this movement are daily doing for the present 
boyhood of America. It is a privilege to acknowl- 


edge this. Maryland is proud of it and grateful 


for it. Avsert C. Ritcuie, 
Governor, Maryland. 
* * _ 
The Boy Scout movement is doing a great 


deal to uplift the standards of American youth 

and I know that your organization will have a 

long career of future usefulness. 

Emery J. San Sovct, 

Governor, Rhode Island. 
* 


* * 
The Boy Scout movement is one of the most 
heartening and encouraging present day _ in- 


fluences for an improved American citizenship. 
You are assured of my heartiest sympathy with 
this organization and its purposes. 
Samuet R. McKe vie, 
Governor, Nebraska. 
* * * * 

Cordial greetings and best wishes to you, the 
active leaders of the great Boy Scout movement 
of America. May you always be inspired by the 
fact that your efforts today will be definitely 
reflected in the character and manhood of the 
citizens of tomorrow upon whose ability to solve 
aright the problems which will confront them de- 
pends not only the future of our nation but the 
liberties of the world. THomas E. Campse tt, 

Governor, Arizona. 
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T° the beginner who 
has never seen a col- 
lection of postage stamps 
a little advice may ad- 
vantageously be given. 
Albums, in which places 

=—_ are arranged for the 
issues of the different countries, have been pre- 
pared and are advertised on this page. Such an 
album, secured at a modest outlay, and a packet 
of stamps purchased from a dealer unless you 
are fortunate enough to have some other means 
of supply, is probably the best way to begin. In 
identifying the various specimens a stamp cata- 
logue will be found of the greatest help. Such 
a book is brought out each year to keep up with 
the ever increasing varieties that are constantly 
appearing from all over the word. In placing the 
stamps in the album the novice is warned against 
pasting them down as on a letter. The approved 
way is to mount them by means of thin paper 
hinges which come prepared in packages of a 
thousand or more. The editor of this department 
will be glad to answer questions, 





A* last the much heralded stamps of the new 
Irish Free State have appeared, a set of 
fifteen varieties, an overprint on the current 
issue of Great Britain excepting the 7, 8 pence 
and one pound. They were placed on sale 
February 17, 1922. The specialist will be in- 
terested to know that through the work being 
done by two printers there are two distinct 
varieties of surcharge. One is in four lines and 
the other jn three; also the 1922 in one case is 


IT TAKES TIME 
a7) TO MAKE A STAMP 
ye 3 . ae 


Gossip For COLLECTORS by OrrinW. Simons 


How many of the 

RA LTA * readers of BOYS’ 
LIF can decipher 

C4 it or even recognize 

Ss CA LADAC the language from 
which it is derived? 

nA Translated it reads: 

4 Irish Provisional 
heipeann State Government 
1922. Gaelic, the 

1922 medium of speech 

. used by the ancient 

Hibernian race, is known so little among 
even the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle today 


that it has already been decided to withdraw the 
issue and supersede it by one in English. It 
is to be hoped that J. J. Walsh and his asso- 
ciates in control of the post office will live up 
to their opportunity and soon issue an original 
set depicting the famous men who have struggled 
and won the coveted independence of Ireland. 
There might also be views of the lake of Kil- 
larney, Blarney Castle and at least one stamp 
should bear a picture of the shamrock. 


A USED stamp which has been soaked free 
from the envelope weighs less than an unused 


one. You have guessed?—because of the gum. 
But how much do you suppose the gum weighs? 
To a thousand sheets of stamps twenty-six 
pounds are required, and that seems a great 


deal till one stops to consider that there are four 


hundred stamps to the sheet or twenty-six 
pounds of gum to 400,000 stamps. How much 
does the gum on each stamp weigh? When 


you have worked that out perhaps you will be 
able to calculate the amount of adhesive con- 
sumed by the public in attaching 400,000 stamps 











BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 
service.] 


HERE’S A RARE CHANCE 








FREE 24-Page Illustrated Book, “‘The Stamp 
Collector’s Guide.’’ With packet No. 
60-150 all diff. for 25c—or packet No. 244-50 diff. 


Africa, 50c: If your stationer or bookseller doesn’t 
sell Scott Stamp packets ask him to write us. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th St., New York City 











PREMIUM APPROVALS 


At 50% Discount. Free Stamp attached to 
each sheet. Reference please. 
GEO. H. LOVELESS 
6162 Canton, Dept. B-1, Detroit, Mich. 














BN 158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
kK \ Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 
\ dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. a c. 
pe Approval Sheets 50 to 
ENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. F Free. 
Ae my | ye Established 29 years. 
Hussman Sta Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS }°: 105 China, Egypt. Ete., Stamp Dic- 
nary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. dion Album, over 500 illustrations, 















STAMPS § 





3e. —— ones, 
l4c, A $1.00, $2.25. A. BULLARD ee 
igs. orld catalog of eck tn’ 446 Tremont St., Dest AS, 
bovtera: "album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 

{, DISCOUNT Fete 
tions of de- 
__ pao stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna 
2s all , oie Brazil 

Cu lexico, —— 

—— fie java, etc., and 10c. 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 0 dimercnt ris s. 5c: 100 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent, List Free, 
I buy stamps. ne “STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante A Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
65c for 8c mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 


Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Gauge, with our hardsome price list, to in- 
troduce our fine 50%, Soca sheets all for 
8e. JY COLLECTIO 

1000 varieties mounted alphabetically $3.75. 


AL 
Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 


Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collec tors, 2c. postage. Agents, 60% Special—l0c. — 
25 Asia-Africa; 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr 

25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. S. A.; 20 Australia; 10 ‘Animal; BT 











Pictures; 25 Finland, etc.; 100 Diff. Eleven 0c. 

Packets, $1. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Set of 6 post- 

Upper Silesi ally used for 7c 
Hundreds Neurope at 


1, 2 and 3c. Ask for particulars of biggest boys’ stamp 
club—free membership—in United States. 
M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, CONCORD, N. H. 


Stamps Free 20 Unused Foreign Stamps 


all different free to,all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 

Large album, l5c. List of 1000 stamps at 4 
and 1500 stamps at le am. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamp 


QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





















































































TOY CANNON WORKS, Bethlehem, Pa, set in heavy faced type; in the other in light. P 65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 different Foreign 
Here is the inscription: to approximately 400,000 envelopes. Countries, including rica, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
—— — : : West Indies, ine ae our pa —_ ie. = 34 on 
: to make your collection of stamps properly 
MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE Table of Contents 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp & Coin 
A life saver if ever lost in the of the May Boys’ Life : Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— oe ee — | a. ape Syoanonnneers : : Cor oee cer eeecescecseccoess nae Schuyler , STAMPS ’ 50 different Jamaica, Venezuela, a 
man should know. Ancient Indian The Quitter. "Verse. < * Sherman ‘Ripley i bd only ite: : 100 all different, 13c. ; 
secret of making fire by rubbing Meamelenines ......«-...«. ce. ‘Ez B. ik 2 | 1000 all different, $4; 100 different U. S., 25c.; 1000 
wood. Complete set mailed post- rontispiece ° CORK AES SHH KOC REe SD EEOT CHER OES nos Comstoc } hinges, 10c.; 50% approvals with every order. List 
paid for #1. West of the Mis- The Message of the Breeze, ee. Skscwk web diedekie dbte hivéalecas . Edmund 5 4 2 free. I buy stamps. 
sissippi $1.25. 2 Se BIO NE PONIOOI og 6. 00 :060 coccccvccdtvscccecscoccoeces Anthony Fiala 3 . B. DOVER, Dept. 
Send 10c for catalog on Indian, Chinese, | The Stream Watchers. Story.. .Brewer Corcoran 4 L. B ad » Dept. B, Longmont, Colorado. 
pe mente a Illustrated by W. C. MeNulty ; all different 1500, $5.45 ; 1000, $2.90 ; 
Indiancraft Production Co., Dept.B. 1.466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N.Y, Talking Baseball with Captain = 4 Le age gestion -Irving Crump 6 Stamps, 500, 95¢: 300, aes 260, ry 100° 
ustrated with otograp | * , So “ es A = 
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CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP FOR BOYS Noffin’ But Noffin’. Verse............ 4 pice ide nen kaneneeeemeneesasends Clarence Elmer 8 | . — y ig 8 a pn 
Next to Nature’s Heart, Land of the sky, western North Illustrated by Bert N. Salg | * “Maurice Michael, 5602 Prairie aon Chiseae, 
fee , yey eae Twelfth Birthday Greetings from the Leaders of Our Country.............-22e0005 9 : Cs = 
June 29 to August 24. $175. For catalogue address , Illustrated with Photographs RK 0 S Big Copper Cent Before 1857 Free 
Reese Combs, Director, Miami, Fla. The Pak Tenched Traid. Deeewe oc cdscdscccccscasccscacccesssssccsccccce . K. Culver 1 t . slien 0: cutee Se te eae 8 to 
Tliustrated by Clyde Forsythe A provals—and a premium with every purchase. 
Fhe Ammbuah, Beary. ...ccccccccvscccccccccsscsccccscccccccces -++.-Thomas S. Miller 12 ||) M ~ 10 diff. India Native States. Be 
"[Ilustrated oy Morgan Stinemetz ae” free 120 
SQUAB BOOK FREE Danigl] Boone, Wilderness Scout. Seria .Stewart Edward White 14 S G. B. Newton, Jr. Box 4220 Gtn., Phila., Pa. 
Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small llustrated . Remington Schuyler 
supply. Raised inone month. Write at once for ill- Snooper Smith, Detective. Story. ...George G. Livermore 16 STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, Un- 
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The smartest style note 
ever seen in boys’ blouses 


€. 
= 
‘ 


Y OU can always tell Kaynee blouses the minute you 
see them on your friends. They are neater and 
smarter, better fitting in every way than the usual run 
of blouses. The materials, which are equal to the 
finest. men’s shirtings, can be found in no other brand. 


y of the Scout Law and Oath in colors 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 


Kaynhee 


Blouses for Boys 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 
































Camp with a Kodak 


There’s always more fun with a Kodak along —and. after you break camp, Kodak pictures will 


keep each happy memory fresh in your mind. 


Ed writing home to a certain mysterious ‘‘cousin,’? Chuck poising uncertainly on the spring- 
board and wondering whether he will or he won’t, Sam and Bill putting over their famous “‘strong 


man’’ stunt—there are endless picture possibilities in any camp. And it’sall very easy the Kodak way. 


Antographic Kodaks, $6.50 up. Brownies, made by Kodak workmen, S2.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 








Carey Chap 
THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yor« 








